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1 Introduction 


The endeavour to prove the existence of God through reason and rational argu- 
mentation was an integral part of medieval Islamic theology (kalam) and philos- 
ophy (falsafa), it has often been argued in the secondary academic literature. 
“Both kalam exponents and philosophers showed a keen interest in advancing 
arguments for the existence of God [...] to respond to physicalist atheism 
[among other motives],”* Ayman Shihadeh notes in his chapter “The existence 
of God” in the Cambridge Companion to Islamic Theology. In her monograph 
Freethinkers of Medieval Islam, Sarah Stroumsa notes, in similar fashion, that 
“[a] significant part of kalam works, written by Muslim [...] theologians, is dedi- 
cated to the attempt to prove that God does exist,” adding that “[i]n theological 
summae this discussion [is] presented as the cornerstone of religious thought.” 
In past decades, numerous academic articles have been published which iden- 
tify and analyse arguments for God’s existence in the works of medieval Islamic 
thinkers. After Majid Fakhry’s 1957 introductory article “The Classical Islamic Ar- 
guments for the Existence of God,”? Lenn E. Goodman discussed “Al-Ghazali’s 
Argument from Creation. (I) & (II)” (1971),* while Michael E. Marmura examined 
“Avicenna’s Proof from Contingency for God’s Existence” (1980).° In 1986, Binya- 
min Abrahamov proffered an analysis of “al-Kasim ibn Ibrahim’s Argument from 
Design,”® and Taneli Kukkonen discussed “Averroes and the Teleological Argu- 
ment” in 2002.’ A plenitude of other similar article titles could be mentioned. 
Mention should finally be made of Herbert A. Davidson’s 1987 monograph, 
Proofs for Eternity, Creation, and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jew- 


1 Ayman Shihadeh, “The Existence of God,” in The Cambridge Companion to Classical Islamic 
Theology, ed. T. Winter (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 197-217, at 197. 

2 Sarah Stroumsa, Freethinkers of Medieval Islam: Ibn al-Rawandi, Abi Bakr al-Razi, and Their 
Impact on Islamic Thought (Leiden, Boston, K6ln: Brill, 1999), 1. 

3 Majid Fakhry, “The Classical Islamic Arguments for the Existence of God,” The Muslim World 
47/2 (1957): 133-145. 

4 Lenn E. Goodman, “Al-Ghazali’s Argument from Creation. (I),” International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 2/1 (1971): 67— 85; “Al-Ghazali’s Argument from Creation. (II),” International Journal 
of Middle East Studies 2/2 (1971): 168-188. 

5 Michael E. Marmura, “Avicenna’s Proof from Contingency for God’s Existence in the Metaphy- 
sics of the Shifa’,” Mediaeval Studies 42/1 (1980): 337-352. 

6 Binyamin Abrahamoy, “al-Kasim ibn Ibrahim’s Argument from Design,” Oriens 29/30 (1986): 
259 — 284. 

7 Taneli Kukkonen, “Averroes and the Teleological Argument,” Religious Studies 38/4 (2002): 
405-428. 
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ish Philosophy, the only monograph dedicated to this subject.® His detailed dis- 
cussion opens with the remark that “[v]arious procedures for proving the exis- 
tence of God are [...] discernible in medieval Islamic [...] philosophy,”? thus un- 
derscoring the role these proofs played in Muslim intellectual history. 


kK * 


In the secondary academic literature, the medieval Islamic discourse’® on argu- 
ments for God’s existence is then frequently linked to the discourse on argu- 
ments for God’s existence found in the Western tradition." These two discourses 
with their evident similarities did not merely happen to exist side by side, rather, 
it has been emphasised, they had a mutual influence on each other: the Islamic 
discourse first took its inspiration from Greek philosophical thinking and later 
came to shape the European philosophical tradition in turn. Davidson observes 
in this regard that “[t]he starting point both for the history of the [Islamic] proofs 
and the history of their components is, with rare exceptions, Aristotle. [...] The 
direction in which the Aristotelian conceptions developed in the Middle Ages 
was, however, often determined by the late Greek philosophers [...] [such as] Pro- 
clus (5th century) and, in greater measure, John Philoponus (6th century).”” 
With a view to the mutakallimin in particular, Davidson observes that they “fol- 
lowed what has been called the Platonic procedure [for proving God’s existence], 





8 Herbert A. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation, and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic 
and Jewish Philosophy (New York, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987). 

9 Davidson, Proofs, 5. 

10 As Sara Mills has shown in her Discourse, the term “discourse” has a variety of different 
meanings in different disciplines; Sara Mills, Discourse, The New Critical Idiom (London, New 
York: Routledge, 2004), 1-25. I use it here to express the simple notion that numerous Islamic 
thinkers were engaged in discussing a certain subject matter, and in contributing their own 
views responded to the views put forward by others, by way of the production of writings be- 
longing to the disciplines of kalam and falsafa. 

11 When speaking in the following of the Islamic “tradition” and the Western “tradition,” this is 
not done without acknowledging the difficulty of “lumping together,” as it were, varying systems 
of thought, forms of argumentation, and assumptions in one single “tradition.” Speaking of Is- 
lamic “traditions” and Western “traditions” would arguably do more justice. Yet, in order to dis- 
tinguish one discourse (namely the one Islamic theologians and philosophers engaged in) from 
another (namely the one associated with philosophy in the Western world), this classification is 
employed. See Jan-Peter Hartung, “Schulen, Netze, Traditionen: Zur Institutionalisierung von 
Wissen in der persophonen Welt der Friithen Neuzeit,” in Stifter und Mdzene und ihre Rolle in 
der Religion: Von Konigen, Ménchen, Vordenkern und Laien in Indien, China und anderen Kulturen, 
ed. Barbara Schuler (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2013), 135-147, on the question of what consti- 
tutes a “school of thought.” 

12 Davidson, Proofs, 7. 
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that is, the procedure of first proving the creation of the world and then inferring 
therefrom the existence of a creator,”’’ thus taking their inspiration from Plato’s 
(427-347) Timaeus.“ Davidson has also drawn attention to the influence Islamic 
arguments for God’s existence had on the same class of arguments in the West- 
ern philosophical tradition. He remarks: 


[f]rom the time of Descartes, there appears a series of both cosmological and ontological 
proofs of the existence of God as a necessarily existent being. Although precise filiation 
cannot be traced, inspiration undoubtably came from the medieval cosmological proofs, 
initiated by Avicenna, of the existence of a being necessarily existent by virtue of itself. Des- 
cartes and, to a greater extent, Spinoza and Leibniz were after all familiar with the medieval 
discussions. 


William Lane Craig has likewise stated that the so-called “kalam argument as a 
proof for God’s existence [this being a particular version of the cosmological ar- 
gument] originated in the minds of medieval Arabic theologians, who bequeath- 
ed it to the West, where it became the centre of a hotly debated controversy.”?° 

Not only is the medieval Islamic discourse on arguments for God’s existence 
frequently linked to the discourse on arguments for God’s existence in the West- 
ern tradition in terms of their shared objective and mutual influences. The sec- 
ondary academic literature also establishes a link between the two discourses 
when applying the classification of arguments primarily associated with the 
Western tradition to the Islamic arguments. Following Immanuel Kant’s (1724- 
1804) classification of arguments for God’s existence as cosmological, teleologi- 
cal, or ontological,’’ Islamic arguments are likewise placed in these categories. 
This has been seen in the article titles mentioned above, and becomes further 
evident in Davidson’s evaluation that “medieval Islamic [...] arguments for the 
existence of God are, in the main, cosmological; teleological arguments are 
also found; and no argument is ontological.”1* While there is some disagreement 
among scholars whether ontological argument for God’s existence do or do not 


13 Davidson, Proofs, 2. 

14 In particular with regards to the cosmological and the teleological arguments for God’s ex- 
istence it has been said that their roots lie in Greek philosophy. See C. Stephen Evans and 
R. Zachary Manis, Philosophy of Religion: Thinking about Faith (Downers Grove, Illinois: IVP Aca- 
demic, 2009), 68 and 77. 

15 Davidson, Proofs, 388. 

16 William Lane Craig, The Kalam Cosmological Argument (New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 
1979), ix. 

17 Immanuel Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ed. Wilhelm Weischedel, vol. 4, part 2 (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1983), 526. 

18 Davidson, Proofs, 6. 
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exist in the Islamic tradition,’ the Kantian terminology to classify such argu- 
ments is unanimously accepted. 


KOK * 


Contrary to the widely held view, described above, that medieval Islamic theolo- 
gians and philosophers sought to prove that God exists, this book argues that 
proofs for God’s existence are absent from their works. By this, I do not mean 
that there existed the endeavour to prove God’s existence, yet the arguments em- 
ployed are either flawed or unconvincing so that they fail in their endeavour; this 
book is not concerned with evaluating strengths or weaknesses of arguments, 
which has been the concern of many existing publications. Rather, when arguing 
that arguments for God’s existence are absent from the works of medieval Islam- 
ic thinkers, I am referring to the objective of these arguments—“objective” in the 
sense of the conclusion they seek: what are they meant to prove? What do they 
seek to establish? (There is, of course, another sense of the “objective” of argu- 
ments, such as that they may be meant to convince an opponent, to baffle, or 
to invite to reflection; this is not the sense this book is primarily concerned 
with.) The central thesis of this book is that medieval Islamic theologians and 
philosophers did not intend or seek to prove that God exists. This implies that 
to identify certain arguments in their works as arguments for God’s existence, 
as frequently done in the secondary academic literature, seems to pose a misun- 
derstanding of what their arguments are meant to establish. This book, therefore, 
proffers a reappraisal of the discourse which, in the scholarly meta-discourse, 
has been regarded as the medieval Islamic discourse on the proof of God’s exis- 
tence. The chapters to follow will examine and explain what participants in this 
discourse sought to prove, if it is not the existence of God. In doing so, this book 
does not attempt a thorough comparison between the Islamic discourse in ques- 
tion and the Western philosophical discourse on arguments for God’s existence; 
while such a comparative approach would certainly be interesting as well as in- 
sightful,”° it is not the concern proper of this book, which is concerned with the 


19 Toby Mayer (“Ibn Sina’s ‘Burhan al-Siddiqin’,” Journal of Islamic Studies 12/1 (2001): 18-39, 
at 23) has argued that Ibn Sina’s argument may have the characteristics of an ontological proof. 
So has Ian R. Netton (Allah Transcendent: Studies in the Structure and Semiotics of Islamic Phi- 
losophy, Theology and Cosmology (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 1994), 172). The cosmological 
aspects of it have been stressed by Herbert A. Davidson (Proofs, 298), Majid Fakhry (“The Onto- 
logical Argument in the Arabic Tradition: The Case of al-Farabi [sic],” Studia Islamica 64 (1986): 
5-17, at 15), and Lenn E. Goodman (Avicenna (London: Routledge, 1992), 63). 

20 For such a comparative approach to arguments found in the Western and the Islamic tradi- 
tions, see Majid Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalism and its Critique by Averroés and Aquinas (London: 
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intellectual tradition of Islam exclusively. Yet, it seems appropriate, in order to 
put forward the thesis that arguments for God’s existence are absent from the 
works of medieval Islamic thinkers, to clarify first what arguments for God’s ex- 
istence in general try to do and how the different kinds of arguments go about it. 
In clarifying this terminological and conceptual issue, reference needs to be 
made to arguments for God’s existence put forward by thinkers in the Western 
philosophical tradition, who were undoubtedly concerned with this problem. 
This clarification shall serve to highlight the way in which the objective of 
their arguments differs from that of the Islamic arguments, which explains 
why the latter arguments are not to be identified as arguments for God’s exis- 
tence. 


kK * 


While especially in recent decades a number of different classes of arguments for 
God’s existence have been proposed,” I shall limit myself to discussing the three 
main classes identified by Kant—the cosmological, teleological, and ontological 
arguments—since the Islamic arguments this book is concerned with have been, 
in the secondary academic literature, classified making recourse to these labels. 

Notwithstanding differences in detail, the way a cosmological argument for 
God’s existence works can be summarised as follows:” 


cosmological arguments are, as the name implies, attempts to infer the existence of God 
from the existence of the cosmos or universe. Such arguments may take as their starting 
point the existence of the universe as a whole, the existence of particular objects or the ex- 
istence of even the individual object. These arguments are sometimes called first-cause ar- 
guments [sic] because they attempt to infer that God must exist as the first cause or ultimate 
cause of the universe. 


Many thinkers in the Western philosophical tradition have been credited with 
attempting to prove God’s existence through a cosmological argument, among 
them Plato and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716). One much discussed ex- 


Allen & Unwin, 1958); Rahim Acar, Talking about God and Talking about Creation: Avicenna’s and 
Thomas Aquina’s Positions (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2005); Parviz Morewedge, “Ibn Sina and Mal- 
colm and the Ontological Argument,” The Monist 54/2 (1970): 234-249; Samuel Nirenstein, “The 
Problem of the Existence of God in Maimonides, Alanus and Averroes: A Study in the Religious 
Philosophy of the Twelfth Century,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 14/4 (1924): 395-454. 

21 Such as the moral argument for the existence of God and the argument from religious expe- 
rience. See John Hick, The Existence of God: A Reader Edited with an Introduction by John Hick 
(New York: MacMillan Publishing Company), 137-164. 

22 Evans and Manis, Philosophy, 67. 
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ample is Thomas Aquinas’ (1224/5 -1274) famous “Five Ways” put forward in his 
Summa Theologica. There, Aquinas answers to the objection that “[i]t seems that 
God does not exist” and that “everything we see in this world can be accounted 
for by another principle, supposing God did not exist” by noting: “The existence 
of God can be proved in five ways.” The second way, to mention but one exam- 
ple, starts, in a manner characteristic of cosmological arguments, from the obser- 
vation that “[i]n the world of sensible things we find that there is an order of ef- 
ficient causes.” By ruling out that things can be their own efficient cause, and 
that there could be an infinite chain of efficient causes, he reaches the conclu- 
sion that “it is necessary to admit a first efficient cause [outside and in addition 
to the world], to which everyone gives the name of God.””3 

A teleological argument, a subcategory of the cosmological argument, as- 
pires to prove God’s existence in the following way: “it too begins with the exis- 
tence of the cosmos. It begins, however, not merely with its existence but with its 
character as a cosmos, an orderly universe. It is often referred to as the argument 
from design [sic].”*“ A famous proponents of this class of argument is William 
Paley (1743-1805). The title of his work, Natural Theology or Evidence of the Ex- 
istence and Attributes of the Deity, Collected from the Appearances of Nature, in- 
dicates the nature of his argument: suppose someone were to stumble across a 
watch. Observing the intricate design of said watch, “the inference,” Paley ar- 
gues, “is inevitable; that the watch must have had a maker, that there must 
have existed, at some time and at some place or other, an artificer or artificers 
who formed it for the purpose which we find it actually to answer, who compre- 
hended its construction, and designed its use.”” The watch and its design serve 
Paley as an analogy to the world and nature, which likewise manifest evidence 
of design: “every indication of contrivance, every manifestation of design, which 
existed in the watch, exists in the world of nature.””® This insight, Paley contin- 
ues, necessitates the “immense conclusion, that there is a God; a perceiving, in- 
telligent, designing Being; at the head of creation, and from whose will it pro- 
ceeded.”?” 

Finally, an ontological argument for God’s existence is one which “takes its 
departure from a given concept of the nature of God. Through nothing more than 





23 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, quoted in Hick, Existence, 82-85. 

24 Evans and Manis, Philosophy, 77. 

25 William Paley, Natural Theology or Evidence of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity, Col- 
lected from the Appearances of Nature, ed. with an introduction and notes by Matthew D. Eddy 
and David Knight (Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 8. 

26 Paley, Natural Theology, 16. 

27 Paley, Natural Theology, 230. 
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an analysis of the concept, it undertakes [...] to deduce the actual existence of 
the corresponding object.” Famous in this regard is Anselm of Canterbury’s 
(c. 1033-1109) ontological argument for God’s existence put forward in his Pro- 
slogion, and after him René Descartes’ (1596-1650) version of the argument in 
his Meditations. Anselm, for instance, conceived of God as “a being than 
which none greater can be conceived””? and argued that God actually exists 
by maintaining that existence is a “great-making property,” which must be af- 
firmed of God. God, thus conceived, cannot not exist, nor even be thought not 
to exist, Anselm claimed.*° 

There is one thing all the different classes of arguments for God’s existence 
have in common, and it is this I want to draw attention to for reasons that will 
become evident in what follows: all arguments for God’s existence seek to intro- 
duce into reality the existence of an entity. To clarify what I mean by this, let us 
consider the following: a cosmological or teleological argument may start of by 
assuming the existence of, say, 100 “items” or “entities” comprising the whole of 
reality, or the world—whichever expression one prefers. What a cosmological ar- 
gument for God’s existence seeks to show is that, in addition to the 100 items 
(that is, the world) assumed at the outset of the proof, a 101* item actually exists 
as part of reality. The existence of this 101* item is inferred from the fact that—to 
reproduce, as an example, Aquinas’ line of reasoning—the world requires for its 
existence an efficient cause. At the beginning of the proof, this 101* item was not 
assumed to be part of reality, rather its existence is the conclusion sought by the 
proof. It is in this sense that arguments for God’s existence seek to introduce into 
reality the existence of an entity. 

This is an indispensable characteristic of arguments for God’s existence. It 
also becomes evident when taking into account that in cosmological and teleo- 
logical arguments a distinction is made between the step that concerns introduc- 
ing the existence of an entity (that is, the 101“ item, as it were) and the step that, 
thereafter, addresses this entity’s nature or attributes. Paley, for instance, drew 
attention to this distinction when he fittingly called his book Natural Theology 
or Evidence for the Existence and Attributes of the Deity, and when concluding 
that “[i]t is only by the display of contrivance, that the existence, [as well as] 
the agency, [and] the wisdom of the Deity, could be testified to.”** For Paley, 





28 Davidson, Proofs, 390. 

29 Anselm, Proslogion, quoted in Evans and Manis, Philosophy, 63. 
30 Evans and Manis, Philosophy, 63 and 65. 

31 Paley, Natural Theology, 27. 
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this entity, whose existence and thereafter nature he seeks to prove, is introduced 
into reality insofar as it is known that nature and the world, which pose the start- 
ing point of his teleological argument, cannot be all that there is.” 

The objective, shared by all arguments for God’s existence, to introduce into 
reality the existence of an entity, is also evident in ontological arguments: these 
arguments attempt the move from a mere concept to the affirmation of a real en- 
tity existing in actuality. Anselm’s statement, in the context of his own ontolog- 
ical argument for God’s existence, that “it is one thing for an object to be in the 
understanding, and another thing to understand that it exists”*? draws attention 
to this point." 

It is of course the case that the various arguments for God’s existence put 
forward, over the centuries, by different thinkers may have involved sometimes 
very different concepts of “God,” and in general arguments for God’s existence 
cannot dispense with defining what is meant by “God.” Aquinas’ “Five Ways” 
could therefore, if one wanted to be precise, be referred to as arguments for 
the existence of God-as-first mover (his first way) or God-as-efficient-cause (his 
second way) and so on. The same would be true of all other arguments for 
God’s existence, which are always arguments for the existence of God-as-so- 
and-so. Yet, no matter how “God” is conceived of, they all have in common 
the indispensable characteristic of seeking to introduce into reality the existence 
of an entity, a 101* item in addition to the already assumed 100 items, so to 
speak. Crucially, this means that arguments for God’s existence do certainly 
not already assume the existence of some 101* entity in addition to the world 
so as to only be concerned with showing that said entity is to be characterised, 
and conceived of, in this or that way. When Aquinas, for instance, addresses the 
objection that “God does not exist” as the world is sufficient in itself, it would be 
mistaken to say that, in his argument, an entity in addition to the world is al- 
ready assumed to exist and his concern is merely to show that said entity has 
certain attributes, such as being the efficient cause of the world, which warrant 
calling it “God.” Rather, Aquinas is concerned with showing that reality in fact 
comprises of more than just the world. 





32 Compare Paley’s (Natural Theology, 214-215) statement: “[o]f this however we are certain, that, 
whatever the Deity be, neither the universe, nor any part of it which we see, can be he [my empha- 
sis].” 

33 Anselm, Proslogion, quoted in Hick, Existence, 26. 

34 Compare the following statement made by William B. Murphy (God and His Creation (Dubu- 
que, Iowa: Priory Press, 1958), 74): “[t]he Meaning of ‘Existence’. [...] It signifies actuality [...]. It 
is described as that by which a thing is placed outside of nothing and outside of the state of mere 
possibility; or, in other words, that which makes a thing to be [sic].” 
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The reason I put such emphasis on highlighting that it is an indispensable 
feature of arguments for God’s existence to introduce into reality an entity (in ad- 
dition to the world) is that it is precisely here where the Islamic arguments in 
question are different. This book argues that the Islamic arguments take God’s 
very existence for granted, they assume God to be part of reality from the outset. 
In this respect, they differ fundamentally from arguments for God’s existence, 
which introduce God into reality as their conclusion. It is this aspect of the Islam- 
ic arguments in question, and its consequences, which, this book argues, have 
not been recognised in the secondary academic literature. To be clear, this is 
not to say that Islamic thinkers believed in God before they presented their argu- 
ments, and Christian thinkers who presented their arguments for God’s existence 
did not. On the level of belief, it is certainly correct to assume that the thinkers in 
both the Islamic and the Christian traditions took God’s existence for granted 
and assumed Him to be part of reality. The point I have been making simply con- 
cerns assumptions and premises on the level of argumentation, as well as the ob- 
jectives of arguments, which follow from these. 

As illustrated above, it has often been said that the standard argument to 
prove God’s existence in the works of Islamic thinkers is the cosmological argu- 
ment. This impression can be explained by the fact that classical kalam works 
frequently present arguments which first prove the temporal origination or cre- 
atedness of the world and then proceed to prove that the world has an originator 
and creator. Examples of this line of argument are ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s (d. 415/1025) 
Sharh usil al-khamsa where he remarks that “it is necessary to speculate about 
these originated things [...] so that it is known that they have an originator”® and 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s (d. 606/1210) al-Ishdara fi ‘ilm al-kalam where he comments 
on the mutakallim’s requirement to “speculate about the created things insofar as 
they are proofs for the existence and attributes of the creator.”*° It is due to the 
similarities between arguments for God’s existence known from the Western tra- 
dition and the Islamic arguments in terms of the terminology they employ and 
the line of argument presented that the secondary academic literature proposes 
that the arguments in both traditions have the same objective and must be label- 
led as arguments for God’s existence. Yet, the fundamental difference, which this 
book seeks to highlight, is this: while cosmological arguments for God’s exis- 
tence start off with the 100 items making up the world and seek to prove that 
there is in fact a 101° item in addition to the world, the Islamic “proofs for the 





35 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Sharh al-usil al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman (al-Qahira: Maktabat 
Wahba, 1996), 65-66. 

36 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Ishara fi ‘lm al-kalam, ed. Hani Muhammad Hamid (n. p.: al-Makta- 
ba al-Azhariyya li’l-Turath, al-Jazira li’l-Nashr wa’l-Tawzi‘, 2009), 38. 
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creator” take the 101 items, that is, the world and God, for granted right from the 
beginning. The conclusion they seek is not that the existence of yet another en- 
tity needs to be affirmed, in addition to the world, as cosmological arguments 
do. The Islamic “proofs of the creator” seek to prove certain issues related to 
God’s nature and attributes, not, however, His very existence. It seems to be a 
categorical mistake to label an argument which takes God Himself to be part 
of reality and seeks to establish a certain nature and attributes for Him, as an 
argument for God’s existence.” 

This latter point needs some further discussion and clarification. There is 
some disagreement in the academic literature how the debate about God’s attrib- 
utes relates to the affirmation, or denial, of God’s very existence, and different 
positions have been advanced. For instance, in discussing the question of wheth- 
er Muslims and Christians worship the same God, Craig argued that “[t]he con- 
ceptions of God in Christianity and Islam are so fundamentally different that 
they are not the same God,” for Christians believe God to be triune and Muslims 
unitarian. He concluded that “‘Allah’ has no referent in the real world; what 
they worship simply does not exist.” In reaching this conclusion, Craig rejected 
the view that Muslims refer to God just as much as Christians do, yet they hold a 
flawed conception of God’s nature (from a certain Christian perspective, that is). 
This implies that for Craig Muslims do not believe in, or acknowledge, God’s ex- 
istence. What this example illustrates is how, according to some thinkers, a de- 
bate about God’s attributes can amount to a debate about God’s very existence. 
Another example of this position, which is worth being cited in this context, is 
the line of argument employed by some proponents of the so-called “argument 
from evil.” This argument poses a challenge to the position that God is “a being 
perfect in power, knowledge and goodness.” The aim of this sort of argument has 
been described as to show that “the presence of evil in the world inductively 
supports or makes likely the claim that God [...] does not exist.” Importantly, ac- 


37 This could also be illustrated by the following analogy: imagine someone thinks herself to 
be alone on an island. One day she observes that the only palm tree on the island has been 
chopped off. She knows that she did not cause this effect. Based on the assumption that the 
palm tree did not do this to itself, she infers that yet another entity must exist on the island 
since someone chopped off the tree. This is analogous to the reasoning in arguments for 
God’s existence. In the Islamic arguments, however, the reasoning is as follows: imagine some- 
one on an island who knows that, in addition to herself, there is some other entity. One day she 
notes the only palm tree to be chopped off. She knows it was not herself who caused this effect. 
Since she also knows that the palm tree did not bring about this state for itself, she concludes 
that that other entity must be the one who chopped off the palm tree. This exemplifies the fun- 
damental difference between introducing into reality the existence of yet another entity, for a 
cause is required—and describing an entity, who is assumed to exist, as cause. 
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cording to this line of argument, proving that God is not likely characterised as 
good amounts to proving that God Himself does not exists. Thus conceived, the 
argument does not claim to have shown that God’s moral character needs to be 
reconsidered, rather God’s very existence is irreconcilable with evidential evil.*® 

The same issue arises in cases where “atheism” is defined in narrow terms, 
such as when “a-theism” is understood as the breaking away from a traditional 
theistic conception of God as “an omnipotent, omniscient, omnibenevolent, per- 
sonal God who created the universe, takes active interest in the world, and has 
given a special revelation to humans.”?? On such a narrow definition, a deist, 
who holds “the view that God created the world and then had no further inter- 
action with it,”*° could be labelled an atheist insofar as she denies the existence 
of God as conceived of by theism. The consequence of this narrow definition of 
atheism is that, once more, a debate about the attributes and characteristics of 
God is tantamount to a debate about whether God exists at all. In the case of 
deism, this is especially curious since the deist affirms the existence of God 
and regards Him as the creator of the world, yet since her conception of God 
falls short of the theistic conception in a number of respects, she is charged 
with denying God’s very existence and erasing Him from reality altogether. 

The difficulties with holding such a view have been recognised in the aca- 
demic literature as it renders everyone who does not agree with a particular con- 
ception of God an atheist and leaves little room for debates about God’s nature 
as apart from the question of His existence. This raises the general question of 
whether this notion of atheism, and its relation to the issue of proving God’s ex- 
istence, is useful in certain contexts, such as when trying to understand the 
debate between, say, two Christian or two Muslim theologians about God’s at- 
tributes. But apart from a personal preference in defining terms, it is necessary 
to ask, when studying a given discourse, such as the one this book is concerned 
with, how the participants in this discourse actually understood and defined 
these terms. For instance, even if one were to hold the view that a debate 
about God’s attributes amounts to a debate about God’s very existence, one 
still has to ask whether the Islamic thinkers this book considers also held this 
opinion, in order to understand their objectives. Consider the example of al-Gha- 
zali’s (d. 505/1111) Tahdafut al-faldsifa, which I will discuss more extensively in 
Chapter Eight. There, al-Ghazali criticises the Islamic philosophers for their be- 





38 Nick Trakakis, “The Evidential Problem of Evil,” in Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
https://www.iep.utm.edu/evil-evi/ (accessed October 2018). 

39 Glossary in Michael Martin (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Atheism (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2007), xix. 

40 Glossary in Martin, Atheism, xvi. 
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lief in the pre-eternity of the world and their rejection of the mutakallimiin’s be- 
lief in a temporally originated world. He then goes on to point out what he be- 
lieves to be the consequences of their belief: they cannot call God “creator” 
(sani‘) and “maker” (fa‘il),“* for these terms presuppose the notion of temporal 
origination. Al-Ghazali’s quarrel with the philosophers is about an important di- 
vine attribute (that is, God’s being the creator of the world), which both the mu- 
takallimiin and the philosophers eagerly upheld, not least because the Qur’an 
invokes this divine attribute time and again. Crucially, while charging the philos- 
ophers with a flawed conception not only of creation but also of God as creator, 
al-Ghazali never charges them with denying God’s very existence as a conse- 
quence; quite the opposite is the case, he presents them as regarding God as 
part of reality (that is, like himself, he presents them as assuming that reality 
comprises of the world and God). For him, a debate about God’s nature, even 
if related to the most essential divine attributes, does not amount to a debate 
about whether God exist. (The same point can, moreover, be made when it 
comes to al-Ghazali’s charge that the philosophers believe that “God has no at- 
tribute at all.”“* This charge does not cause him to say that the philosophers re- 
ject God Himself.) Consequently, his own arguments, directed at the philoso- 
phers, seeking to prove that God is to be described as creator of a temporally 
originated world cannot be considered, and labelled, as “arguments for God’s 
existence”; God’s existence is, for him, out of question in the present debate, 
yet it is a particular divine attribute that is at stake. 

In the secondary academic literature, however, al-Ghazali’s critique of the 
philosophers in the Tahd@fut is linked to the subject of arguments for God’s exis- 
tence, and al-Ghazali is described as charging the philosophers with “atheism.””? 
It appears questionable, first, how this would be an accurate description of al- 
Ghazali’s concerns and, second, whether this particular definition of “atheism,” 
which leads to a rather unusual conception of what an argument for God’s exis- 
tence does, is a useful one, given the context of the debate. It has certainly been 
acknowledged in the academic literature that the term “atheism” has been sub- 





41 Abi Hamid al-Ghazali, Tahdafut al-faldsifa (Beyrouth: Imprimeri Catholique, 1927), 95. 

42 Al-Ghazali, Tahdfut al-faldsifa (1927), 96. 

43 Davidson (Proofs, 370) paraphrases al-Ghazali as maintaining that “the existence of God 
cannot be demonstrated on the assumption of the eternity of the world. It can be demonstrated 
only by those who subscribe to the Kalam arguments for creation.” Goodman (“Al-Ghazali’s Ar- 
gument (II),” 184) writes: “[al-Ghazali] argues extensively [...] that the eternity of the world is 
incompatible with the existence of God.” William Lane Craig (The Cosmological Argument 
from Plato to Leibniz (London: MacMillan, 1980), 99) writes: “to his [i.e. al-Ghazali’s] mind 
the thesis of an eternal universe was quite simply equivalent to atheism.” 
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ject to a multitude of different definitions throughout the centuries,“* and the 
need of defining this term by taking into account the context in which it appears 
has been pointed to.’ In the context of the Islamic arguments, which this book 
is interested in and which have been identified as arguments for God’s existence 
in the secondary academic literature, I suggest that Kerry Walters’ definition of 
atheism as a “worldview [...] whose deepest core belief is that the natural 
world is all that there is”“° is most useful. Only if Islamic thinkers accuse their 
opponents of denying God’s very existence in the sense that they completely re- 
move Him from reality and claim that all there is, is the world, it makes sense to 
say that they accuse them of atheism. If they, however, present their opponents 
as acknowledging God’s existence, in addition to the world, yet disagree with 
them about God’s nature, it seems fallacious to claim that they accuse their op- 
ponents of atheism. This in turn means that if all that is under discussion is 
God’s specific nature and attributes, it does not seem appropriate to assume 
that we are dealing with the objective to prove God’s existence. Sarah Stroumsa, 
in her 1999 monograph Freethinkers of Medieval Islam, has already drawn atten- 
tion to the need to be precise in defining terms when studying and describing 
aspects of Islam’s intellectual history. She notes that “[iJn modern scholarship 
these intellectuals [who are the subjects of her study] are sometimes referred 
to as ‘atheists.’ This, however, is certainly incorrect, since their criticism of reli- 
gion never included the negation of God’s existence. What they did deny was the 
scriptural religions’ idea of God, His epithets, and His interference in the world 
through revelation.”“’ She then adds: “[t]he insistence on the precise meaning of 
the term is essential if we wish to use it for historical research in any meaningful 


44 The Oxford Handbook of Atheism therefore points out that “[t]he precise definition of ‘athe- 
ism’ is both a vexed and vexatious issue. [...] Even from its earliest beginnings in Greek and Eng- 
lish [...] atheism/atheotés admitted of a variety of competing, and confusing, definitions” (Ste- 
phen Bullivant and Michael Ruse (eds), The Oxford Handbook of Atheism (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), 11). 

45 The Cambridge Companion to Atheism notes: “‘[...] [Theism] as that from which [atheism] is 
breaking away remains inscribed into the very word with which [atheists] describe [their] dis- 
tance from [theism].’ [sic] Consequently, our understanding of atheism can be straightforward 
and unambiguous only if our definition of theism is straightforward and unambiguous. For athe- 
ism defines itself in terms of that which it is denying. From this it follows that if definitions and 
understandings of God change and vary, so too our definitions and understandings of atheism 
will change and vary. This further means that there will be as many varieties of atheism as there 
are varieties of theism. For atheism will always be a rejection, negation, or denial of a particular 
form of theism” (Martin, Atheism, 28-29). 

46 Stephen Bullivant, “Defining Atheism,” in The Oxford Handbook of Atheism, ed. Stephen Bul- 
livant and Michael Ruse (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 11-21, at 19. 

47 Stroumsa, Freethinkers, 8. 
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way. [...] A strict definition of freethinking is thus a necessary prerequisite for the 
study of the extent and nature of free thought in medieval Islam.”“* 


KOR * 


I have so far explained the thesis of this book, which can be summarised as that 
arguments for God’s existence are absent from the works of medieval Islamic 
thinkers, for all arguments for God’s existence have in common that they seek 
to introduce the existence of an entity, in addition to the world, into reality, 
yet the Islamic arguments in question already take it for granted that God is 
part of reality and their concern instead lies with establishing things such as 
God’s nature and attributes. This thesis is based, to a great extent, on discussing 
what precisely Islamic thinkers sought to establish when they put forward their 
“proofs for the existence of the creator.” For, as noted above, the secondary aca- 
demic literature has correctly observed that kalam manuals are replete with such 
proofs. For instance, in al-Maturidi’s (d. 333/944) Kitab al-Tawhid we encounter a 
“proof that there is for the world an originator”;”’ in al-Ash‘ari’s (d. 324/936) 
Kitab al-Luma‘ the proof “that there is for creation a creator”;°° in al-Baqillani’s 
(d. 403/1013) Kitab al-Tamhid “the affirmation of the creator”;*! and in Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi’s al-Tafsir al-kabir the “proof for the existence of the creator.” It is 
true that these arguments, in the way they are presented in the kalam manuals, 
resemble cosmological arguments for God’s existence both in the terminology 
they employ and the line of reasoning they present. For instance, when compar- 
ing Craig’s cosmological argument with al-Razi’s proof for the creator, this re- 
semblance becomes evident: Craig’s argument for God’s existence takes the 
form of a syllogism, and concludes, based on the premises that (1) everything 
that begins to exist has a cause of its existence and (2) the universe began to 
exist, that (3) the universe has a cause of its existence. Al-Razi likewise presents 
his proof of the creator in the form of a syllogism: “[(1)] it has been established 





48 Stroumsa, Freethinkers, 10. 

49 Abt Mansur al-Maturidi, al-Tawhid, ed. and introduced by Fathalla Kholeif (Beyrouth: Dar 
El-Machreq Editeurs, 1970), 17. 

50 Abt 1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, Kitab al-Luma‘ fi al-radd ‘ald ahl al-zigh wa’l-bid‘, ed. Hammtda 
Ghuraba (al-Qahira: Matba‘at Misr, 1955), 17. 

51 Abt Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Baqillani, al-Tamhid fi al-radd ‘ala al-mulhida wa’l- 
mu‘attila wa’l-rafida wa’l-khawarij wa’l-mu‘tazila, ed. Mahmiid Muhammad al-Khadiri and Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Hadi Abi Rida (al-Qahira: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1947), 44. 

52 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabir (Mafatih al-ghayb), 32 vols (Bayritt: Dar al-Fikr 1i’l- 
Taba‘a wa’l-Nashr wa’l-Tawzi‘, 1981), vol. 24, 252. 

53 Craig, Kalam, 63. 
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that the bodies [making up this world] are originated, and [(2)] everything that 
is originated has an originator, [(3)] hence the bodies require the originator.”™ 
Yet, despite these apparent similarities, it is mistaken to label the Islamic argu- 
ments in question arguments for God’s existence, as this book seeks to show, for 
they have a different objective than to prove that God actually exists as His ex- 
istence is taken for granted. Taking into account the literary context in which Is- 
lamic thinkers present their proofs of the creator can shed light on their objec- 
tives as context shapes and reveals meaning, yet it is precisely this context 
which has often been neglected in the secondary academic literature. One illu- 
minating example for this is al-Razi’s aforementioned al-Tafsir al-kabir, which 
will be discussed in detail in Chapter Ten. In several instances in his Qur’anic 
commentary, al-Razi provides his readers with information about the context 
in which the proofs of the creator appear, which in his (and other mutakal- 
limiin’s) kalam works proper is oftentimes somewhat sparse. For instance, in 
an early kalam work of al-Razi’s, al-Ishara fi ‘ilm al-kalam, he notes, referring 
to Q. 23:23 ({serve God, for He is your only god (ilah)}*°—uttered by Noah), 
that the prophet presented his people with “the proof of the creator”*® (al-dalil 
‘ala al-sdni‘), but here he does not explicate what it is that Noah sought to 
prove. In the Tafsir, in commenting on the very same verse, however, he explains 
that Noah’s people rejected the prophet claiming that God would not have chos- 
en a mere human being for this task, rather He would have sent an angel. More- 
over, they rejected Noah’s admonition to worship God alone and to abandon 
their idolatrous practice of associating partners with God. The context given 
by al-Razi clarifies that Noah’s “proof of the creator” cannot be an argument 
for God’s existence: Noah’s people are presented as acknowledging God’s exis- 
tence even before the prophet is sent to them, and it is other issues that are at 
stake, according to al-Razi’s presentation. To claim that Noah wanted to convince 
his people that God actually exists seems to be missing the point of what al-Razi 
understood the prophet’s concern to be.” When additionally taking into account 





54 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Arba‘n fi usil al-din, ed. Ahmad Hijazi al-Saqqa, 2 vols (al-Qahira: 
Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1986), vol. 1, 124. 

55 English quotes from the Qur’an are taken from Muhammad A.S. Abdel Haleem, The Qur’an: 
A new translation by M. A. S. Abdel Haleem (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004) and appear in 
curly brackets in this book. 

56 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Ishara fi ‘lm al-kalam, ed. Hani Muhammad Hamid (n. p.: al-Makta- 
ba al-Azhariyya li’l-Turath, al-Jazira li’l-Nashr wa’l-Tawzi‘, 2009), 324. 

57 I have made this point, referring to al-Razi’s comments on Noah, in my “Proving God’s Ex- 
istence? A Reassessment of al-Razi’s Arguments for the Existence of the Creator,” Journal of Qu- 
r’anic Studies 19/2 (2017): 31-63, at 36-37. 
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al-Razi’s commentary on Q. 6:76 (where Abraham says, {I do not like those who 
set}, after having called the setting star above him his lord (rabb)), it becomes 
clear, based on the literary context provided, what the proof of the creator 
seeks to prove: it is concerned with showing that God, whose existence is 
taken for granted, is to be described as the creator of everything in this world. 
The corollary of this is, as al-Razi explicates, that no other entity in this world 
has a share in God’s attribute of being a creator (thus addressing the vexed ques- 
tion of causality). The significance of establishing this, on the basis of the proof 
of the creator, is, to name but one aspect, that al-Razi justifies God’s sole right to 
be worshipped by recourse to His sole claim to this particular attribute. The proof 
of the creator is, hence, concerned with establishing a particular attribute for 
God, which requires the premise that the world is indeed created. Yet, the 
proof of the creator is not concerned with showing that the world is not all 
there is and that the existence of yet another entity, in addition to the world, 
needs to be affirmed, as cosmological arguments do. This difference in objective 
is what distinguishes the Islamic arguments from arguments for God’s existence. 
This illustrates how, without taking into account the context, the objective of the 
proof of the creator can easily be misunderstood. 

The significance of context also becomes apparent when considering that 
both the Islamic arguments and cosmological arguments for God’s existence 
do indeed ask, and are concerned with, the question of whether there is for 
the world a creator or cause. Take as an example the quotes from al-Ash‘ari 
and al-Maturidi given above, who discuss the proof “that there is for creation 
a creator” and “that there is for the world an originator,” respectively. Similarly, 
it has been said about the cosmological argument that it holds “that the world, 
and everything in it, depends on something for its existence.”°* But depending 
on the context in which this question is posed, it means entirely different things. 
As explained above, in the context of arguments for God’s existence, the ques- 
tion about whether the world has a cause is ultimately concerned with the objec- 
tive to introduce into reality the existence of an entity in addition to the world, 
thus proving God’s very existence. In the context of the Islamic arguments, how- 
ever, the very same question pertains to certain vigorously debated problems 
such as whether the world is a self-sufficient thing, not depending for its exis- 
tence on God, while maybe receiving its form from Him; or whether God in His 
being the cause of the world is to be described as “creator,” which involves a par- 
ticular conception of the term, or whether any other term captures His role best. 
In the latter context, God’s actual existence is, evidently, not at stake, rather it is 





58 Matthew D. Eddy and David Knight’s Introduction in Paley, Natural Theology, ix. 
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presupposed. To gauge correctly the intention behind a question, phrase, or 
proof, therefore, requires considering its context. 

In the same way, we will find Islamic thinkers making statements which at 
first sight do not sound unlike the description given of teleological arguments for 
God’s existence: “The teleological argument [sic] holds that the natural world ap- 
pears to have been designed, or created, by a designer.”* Al-Razi, for example, 
remarks that “this world is built in the most advantageous and best way and ac- 
cording to the most excellent and perfect arrangement.”®° But once more, while 
such a statement in the context of arguments for God’s existence points to the 
objective of proving that there is more than just the natural world, Islamic think- 
ers make similar observations about the world in order to make the point that 
God (whose being part of reality is taken for granted) is a voluntary agent, pos- 
sessing wisdom, rather than a necessitating cause or acting randomly without 
purpose, to give one example. 

This is all the more evident when considering that one and the same argu- 
ment may be used in order to prove two different points. Take as an example Ibn 
Sina’s Flying Man thought experiment. This argument (or “pointer,” as he calls it) 
is introduced in the Kitab al-Nafs of the Shifa’ “[f]or the purposes of establishing 
the existence of the soul belonging to us.” Ibn Sina famously calls upon his read- 
ers to imagine a human being created in an instance and flying in the air but 
deprived of all sensory data. Being in this state, the human being “considers 
whether he can assert the existence of his self.” Ibn Sina thinks that “what 
[the reader] has been alerted to [through the thought experiment] is a way to 
be made alert to the existence of the soul as something that is not the body.” 
In the secondary academic literature on the Ibn Sina’s Flying Man, it has 
often been remarked that the purpose of this “pointer” is not simply to establish 
the mere existence of the human soul, but also to establish that the human soul 
is incorporeal. In mentioning the Flying Man argument and Ibn Sina’s objective 
associated with it, I want to draw attention to the fact that this very same argu- 
ment could also be used for the purposes of merely establishing the immaterial- 
ity of the human soul, without at the same time seeking to establish that the 
human soul actually exists. This draws attention to the need to be precise 





59 Matthew D. Eddy and David Knight’s Introduction in Paley, Natural Theology, ix. 

60 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Matalib al-‘dliya min al-‘ilm al-ilahi, ed. Ahmad Hijazi al-Saqqa, 
5 vols (Bayrit: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1987), vol. 1, part 1, 233. 

61 This is not to say that teleological arguments for God’s existence do not also use the notion 
of design to prove that God is wise; Paley (Natural Theology, 27) does so for he states: “[i]t is only 
by the display of contrivance, that the existence, [as well as] the agency, [and] the wisdom of the 
Deity, could be testified to.” 
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about what any given argument actually seeks to establish, as opposed to the ob- 
jective it could be used for. 

In the secondary academic literature, the context of the arguments in ques- 
tion oftentimes appears to have been neglected, and this has led to a situation 
where phrases such as “ld yuqirru bi-rabb” are rendered “who denies the [exis- 
tence of] God” (sic, square brackets in the original), thus conflating the denial of 
God’s attribute “rabb,” which refers to God in His role as ruler over the universe, 
with the denial of God Himself. Similarly, in her monograph on freethinkers in 
medieval Islam, Stroumsa quotes Ibn Firak (d. 406/1015) who writes on al-Ash‘a- 
ri’s views on certain groups, mentioning among them “any other person who de- 
nies the Creator.” She then comments on this quote saying: “[aJnd yet we can 
search these texts in vain for a specific contemporaneous individual accused 
of denying the existence of God. [...] the notion of atheism seems to have been 
recognized and to have occupied an important place in medieval Arabic theolog- 
ical literature, but atheists themselves always remain faceless and nameless.”© 
Here, too, the denial of God’s attribute of creator (which, as we know from the 
example of al-Ghazali’s Tahdfut al-faldsifa, involves a particular conception of 
how the world came to be and of God as its cause) is understood as the denial 
of God’s very existence, and it is equated with atheism. A plenitude of similar ex- 
amples can be found in the secondary academic literature, and they will be ad- 
dressed in detail in the chapters to follow. 

The preceding remarks about the meaning and objective of the “proof of 
the creator” put forward by Islamic thinkers draw attention to an important 
point which needs to be recognised: for Islamic thinkers, there is a difference be- 
tween what terms such as “creator” (khdaliq or sani‘), “originator” (muhdith), or 
“lord” (rabb) refer to and what the term “Allah” denotes. The former are attrib- 
utes of God which He could, theoretically, share with other entities, while the lat- 
ter refers to God Himself, being His proper name, and cannot refer to any other 
entity.©* This is why a proof seeking to establish “the creator” is not concerned 
with showing that God (that is, Allah) is actually part of reality and exists, as 
just explained. 

In arguments for God’s existence, in particular in cosmological ones, how- 
ever, it is not so clear-cut what “God” actually denotes and refers to. Richard 
M. Gale has drawn attention to this issue in On the Nature and Existence of God:® 
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[slome have claimed that “God” is a title that applies to an individual in virtue of his play- 
ing the role of the absolutely perfect sovereign being [...]. If “God” is a title, it functions 
quite differently from the ordinary titles with which we are familiar, for instance, “the 
king of France,” “the heavy-weight champion of the world,” and so on. Being God, unlike 
having these titles, is both essential to and constitutive of the essence if its possessor, that 
is, this individual could not exist without being God, and no other individual could be God. 
The champion can lose his title to another, which shows that this title is neither essential 
nor necessarily possessed [...]. [...] there still remains the question of what qualifies an in- 
dividual as the denotatum of “God.” “God,” no doubt, is a proper name, but this is not suf- 
ficiently helpful, since there are such widely divergent views of how proper names refer. 


The view that “God” denotes a proper name was famously rejected by Aquinas 
who understood it as a common noun. Denys Turner explains his view this 
way: 


[i]t would seem, Thomas says, that since we can know whether God exists (an Deus sit) but 
not what God is (quid sit Deus) [...] “God exists” bears the analysis, “Something or other is 
God.” That is to say, in “God exists” in this sense we are not predicating existence of God, 
but rather we are predicating “God” of something or other. Of course, this analysis of “God 
exists” is defensible only if “God” is treated as functioning in “God exists” not as a proper 
name, such as “Daisy”, but as a descriptive, predicable expression, such as “cow”—what 
Thomas calls a nomen naturae. 


Other have maintained that “the name ‘God’ simply stands for the first cause of 
all things, the beginning and end of all created things. If God exists, that is the 
very minimum of what he is, that is what the very name ‘God’ signifies. [...] Itis a 
description of him only as first cause, garnered from his supposed effects, which 
are actually existing creatures.”® Jonathan Barnes has captured this conceptual 
disagreement about whether “God” is a proper name or a nomen naturae when 
noting that “‘God’, as the Oxford Dictionary recognises, is a word regularly used 
in both ways. We say both ‘God heard his prayer’ [...] and ‘The Lord is a jealous 
God’.”* 

This disagreement about what “God” stands for in “arguments for God’s ex- 
istence” raises an important question: when labelling the Islamic arguments in 
question as arguments for God’s existence, does one understand “God” as a 
proper name and, therefore, to correspond to “Allah”? Or does one understand 
“God” as a shorthand for “creator of the world” and, thereby, to correspond to 
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terms such as “sani” and “muhdith,” which are Allah’s attributes? If the former 
is the case, and an Islamic argument for God’s existence is understood as an ar- 
gument seeking to prove that Allah exists, it needs to be emphasised, as alluded 
to above, that Allah Himself is taken for granted by these thinkers when they dis- 
cuss “the proof of the creator.” If the latter is the case, and an Islamic argument 
for God’s existence is understood as an argument seeking to prove that there is 
an entity who is the creator of the world, one might also want to point out that 
Islamic thinkers were eager to prove that Allah indeed is the creator of the world 
—and after all, is this not what “God” is a shorthand for? Yet, it still remains to 
be said that, while it is true that Islamic thinkers seek to establish Allah as cre- 
ator (that is, to affirm an attribute for Him), the essential formal aspect of argu- 
ments for God’s existence, repeatedly addresses above, of introducing into real- 
ity the existence of yet another entity in addition to the world is missing in the 
Islamic arguments. Furthermore, as clarified above, a mere discussion of this or 
that attribute of God, while He Himself is taken for granted, does not warrant to 
be called an argument for God’s existence. This latter position also results in the 
rather paradoxical situation that “Allah” cannot be translated as “God,” or that 
one could not say that “Allah” is God’s name in Arabic, as long as it has not been 
shown that Allah has the attribute of being creator of the world, for “God” is a 
shorthand for “creator of the world.” All this illustrates that, no matter what 
one takes “God” to stand for in “arguments for God’s existence,” their reasoning 
and objective is not applicable to the Islamic arguments in question, which are 
concerned with other issues and start from different assumptions. Phil Zucker- 
man got to the heart of the difficulties associated with applying terms and con- 
cepts originating in one tradition to another tradition when noting that 
“[d]efinitions of specific words seldom translate well cross-culturally. Signifiers 
such as ‘religious’ or ‘God’ have different meanings in different cultures.” 


kK * 


The thesis of this book that arguments for God’s existence are absent from the 
works of medieval Islamic thinkers, gives rise to the following question: why 
is it that Islamic thinkers were not concerned with proving God’s existence? 
This observation might appear all the more perplexing considering that in the 
Western philosophical tradition the discourse on arguments for God’s existence 
did occupy an important place in philosophical thought throughout the centu- 
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ries, so it might seem natural to expect the same in the Islamic tradition. Some 
have indeed gone so far as to suggest that the proof of God’s existence has to be 
the logical, and is the natural, starting point of theological enquiries: “God is the 
principal concern of sacred theology. And God is considered in various ways by 
this divinely human wisdom [...]. Among all these various considerations, the 
question of God’s existence is first, both in the order of thinking and in the 
order of divine things. There would be little point in making an inquiry into 
some being who might not even exist.””° Admittedly, this statement has in 
mind the Christian tradition, yet it could well be extended to the theological 
and metaphysical enquiries undertaken by Islamic thinkers and it could be 
posed that in their case, too, any enquiry into God logically requires first the 
proof that He actually exists. Yet, this statement about the logical order of enqui- 
ries into God, while one might personally consider it convincing, does neverthe- 
less not seem to apply to the medieval Islamic tradition. There, the starting point 
of such enquiries was precisely not the proof of God’s existence, who was taken 
for granted. Instead, their starting point was the proof that God indeed is to be 
described as the creator of the world. This means that their starting point per- 
tained to one of God’s attributes. This observation is exemplified by al-Razi’s re- 
mark that “the starting point of knowledge about God is the knowledge of His 
being [i.e. that He is!] originator and maker of the world” (awwal al-‘ilm bi’llah 
al-‘ilm bi-kawnihi muhdithan li’l-‘dlam fa‘ilan lahu).” 

Thus, attempting an answer to the question of why arguments for God’s ex- 
istence are absent from the works of medieval Islamic thinkers appears as some- 
what of a difficult task. For one, as is frequently the case when a certain question 
is not discussed, Islamic thinkers do not tell us why they are not concerned with 
the proof, as well as the related question about the provability, of God’s exis- 
tence. Had they not remained silent on this issue, we would at least be able to 
establish that they were aware of these questions, but chose, for whatever rea- 
sons, not to expound upon them. Seeing the lack of such information, one 
has to be careful not to enter too far into the realm of speculation. 

Pointing to audiences, who evidently shape the content of works, is similarly 
problematic. Stroumsa, for instance, infers from what is her interpretation that 
“[a] significant part of kalam works |[...] is dedicated to the attempt to prove 
that God exists” that “the notion of atheism seems to have been recognized” 
by Islamic thinkers and that atheists were “actual opponents” of theirs.’”* Her 
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reading of these texts is the basis on which she makes assumptions about audi- 
ences as well as the mutakallimtn’s opponents and their beliefs. Conversely, it 
could be argued that, if arguments for God’s existence are not to be found in 
the works of Islamic thinkers, one must conclude that atheism was not part of 
their lived reality, which explains the absence of such proofs. This illustrates 
the difficulty of pointing to audiences as an explanatory principle for the ab- 
sence of Islamic arguments for God’s existence, if our assumptions about audi- 
ences and their beliefs derive from our readings of the relevant texts. 

A possible answer—which this book in fact proposes—to the question of why 
medieval Islamic thinkers had no concern for the proof of God’s existence takes 
into account the all-important role of the Qur’an for theological and philosoph- 
ical enquiries. It is well-known and evident that a great number of these enqui- 
ries have their starting point in, and were shaped by, Qur’anic pronouncements, 
whose meaning was hotly debated.” It might beg the question to claim that the 
Qur’an itself is not concerned with presenting proofs of God’s existence, which 
could serve as an explanation, even if only a partial one, why these proofs are 
not encountered in works of kalam and falsafa. Yet, what can certainly be said 
is that one of the greatest concerns, if not the greatest one, of the Qur’an is to 
emphasise God’s absolute uniqueness and His sole worthiness of worship, 
which results from it (commonly expressed as the affirmation of tawhid and 
the rejection of shirk). One might, therefore, want to pose that Islamic thinkers 
remained faithful to the Qur’an’s primary concern when they took God’s very ex- 
istence for granted and proceeded to prove God’s uniqueness by showing that 
He, in being the creator of the world, is different from creation. This book in 
fact argues that it can positively be shown that this is exactly how Islamic think- 
ers viewed the Qur’an’s concerns and that they saw their own enquiries to follow 
these concerns. 

It is interesting to observe that the Bible, too, has been read as not being 
concerned with the proof of God’s existence. In his 1939 monograph Our Knowl- 
edge of God, John Baillie notes, in “The Irrelevance of Proofs from the Biblical 
Point of View,” that “[nlone of the Old Testament writers treats of the existence 
of deity as if it were an open question or in any sense problematic.” He then 
explains:” 
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[t]here are, indeed, three or four passages in the literature which look at first sight like ex- 
ceptions to this statement, but a close examination of them shows that they are not so in 
reality. In the tenth psalm we read of murderous criminals who despise Jehovah and whose 
thoughts amount to the declaration that “There is no God.” [...] most of the commentators 
are concerned to make the point that this is “not a denial of the divine existence, but of His 
presence and interposition.” This is made clear enough by the rest of the psalm, where the 
thoughts in the criminals’ minds are said rather to be “God does not punish,” “God has 
forgotten, He has hidden His face, He never sees.” Again in the fourteenth psalm [...] we 
read of fools or impious men who say in their heart “There is no God,” but again the com- 
mentators make the point that it is God’s effective presence rather than His existence that is 
being denied, so that we should perhaps translate “No God is here.” [...] This being the 
case, the Old Testament naturally has no occasion to speculate in how this knowledge 
that God is arises in the mind. [...] It teaches how God who is, is known, and is known 
to be what He is. But it seems nowhere to contemplate men as ignorant of the existence 
of God, and therefore it nowhere depicts the rise or dawn of the idea of God’s existence 
on men’s minds [...]. 


The same was observed by Andrew Bruce Davidson in his 1904 monograph The 
Theology of the Old Testament:’¢ 


[o]n the subject of God [sic] the ideas of the ancient world are in many respects different 
from our own. |...] One such point of difference is this, that it never occurred to any prophet 
or writer of the Old Testament to prove the existence of God. To do so might well have 
seemed an absurdity. For all Old Testament prophets and writers move among ideas that 
presuppose God’s existence. [...] Even the phrase “there is no God” hardly means that 
God is not, but rather that He is not present, does not interfere in life [...]. 


It is interesting to observe that, while the Bible and the Qur’an can be seen to be 
on a par in that God’s existence is taken for granted throughout and no argument 
for His existence is advanced, the later Christian and Islamic philosophico-theo- 
logical traditions evolved in different directions: Christian thinkers did indeed 
discuss, and attempt, the proof of God’s existence; medieval Islamic thinkers 
did not. What is more, there is a difference in how Christian and medieval Islam- 
ic thinkers thought of their respective holy scriptures when it comes to the ques- 
tion of whether these scriptures are concerned with the proof of God’s existence. 
For instance, Aquinas precedes his five proofs of God’s existence with a discus- 
sion of whether God’s existence is or is not self-evident. In arguing that it is not 
self-evident, but requires proof, Aquinas makes explicit mention of Ps 52.1, “The 
fool said in his heart, There is no God.””” He, thus, expresses his view that scrip- 
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ture addresses the phenomenon of atheism as well as the proof and provability 
of God’s existence. In modern times, the Bible has also been presented as being 
concerned with these issues: “The possibility of demonstrating the existence of 
God is clearly taught in Sacred Scripture: ‘For all men were by nature foolish who 
were in ignorance of God, and who from the good things seen did not succeed in 
knowing him who is, and from studying the works did not discern the artisan’ 
(Wisd. 13:1, cf. Rom. 1:18 -21).””8 

When it comes to the medieval Islamic tradition, however, this book argues, 
as noted above, that theologians and philosophers saw their own discussions 
as following Qur’anic pronouncements, which includes that they did not consid- 
er the Qur’an as concerned with proving God’s existence. This observation gives 
rise to an obviously interesting question, which to pursue, however, goes beyond 
the scope of this book which focuses on the classical period of Islam: it is the 
question of whether, or how, this understanding of the Qur’an and its concerns 
changed. For Sayyid Qutb (1906-1966), to name but one modern Muslim think- 
er, argued in his 1964 publication Ma‘dlim fi al-tariq (Milestones): “there were no 
people—except for some scattered in history—who denied the principle of divin- 
ity and rejected God’s existence (wujiid Allah) altogether. It was only the case 
that they were mistaken when it comes to true knowledge of their true lord 
(rabb), or that they associated other deities with God (yashrikiina ma‘a Allah 
aliha ukhra). [...] people, thereby, leave the religion of God, which they learned 
of from each prophet.””? One might be justified to infer from Qutb’s words 
that he did not consider the Qur’an to be concerned with proving God’s exis- 
tence, as its audience took God Himself for granted, but rather with establishing 
God’s uniqueness. Yet, it is clear that Qutb was aware of the problem of the proof 
of God’s existence. 


kK * 


A few words should finally be said about the selection of thinkers considered in 
this book. As indicated, the discourse this book is concerned with properly be- 
longs to the two Islamic disciplines of theology (‘lm al-kalam) and philosophy 
(falsafa). The investigation into this discourse shall, therefore, rest on works of 
kalam and falsafa, to the exclusion of works belonging to other Islamic disci- 
plines, such as law (figh) or mysticism (tasawwuf), which might, however, in pla- 
ces turn out to contain references pertaining to the discourse in question. Only in 
one instance, in Chapter Ten, a work belonging to the discipline of Qur’anic ex- 
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egesis (tafsir) shall be considered, that is, al-Razi’s aforementioned al-Tafsir al- 
kabir, for reasons that will be explained. 

This book covers a time period of five centuries, from the beginnings of our 
discourse in the third/ninth century to what can be described as its culminating 
point in terms of intellectual and argumentative rigour in the seventh/thirteenth 
century. The authors and their works considered by this book shall be approach- 
ed in chronological order, rather than organised along thematic lines (as, for in- 
stance, done by Davidson in his Proofs for Eternity, Creation, and the Existence of 
God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy). The reason for this approach is 
that this book not only discusses the question of what Islamic thinkers sought to 
prove if it is not God’s existence, but also aims to trace the development of the 
discourse with regards to the use of arguments, concepts, and terminology. 

This book is divided into eleven chapters. After the Introduction, our enquiry 
begins with one of the earliest mutakallimiin, al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 225/860). 
It then turns to the—arguably—first Arabic philosopher, al-Kindi (d. 256/873). 
Thereafter, it turns to the eponym of the Maturidi school of thought, the theolo- 
gian al-Maturidi (d. 333/944). The subsequent chapter is dedicated to al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 324/936), whose name would come to designate yet another school of 
thought. This is followed by a chapter dedicated to al-Baqillani (d. 402/1013), 
who belonged to the Ash‘ari school. Next up is Ibn Sina (d. 427/1037), conceiva- 
bly the greatest philosopher in the Islamic tradition. We then turn to one of the 
greatest defenders of the theological tradition and harshest critic of philosophy, 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). This is followed by a chapter on Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), 
who for his part took up the defence of philosophy after al-Ghazali’s attack. Fi- 
nally, we shall turn to one of the most influential theologians of the later Ash‘ari 
tradition, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), before presenting some concluding 
remarks. In addition to these thinkers and their works, a number of other theo- 
logians will find mention as well, such as al-Fuwati (d. 209/825), al-Nazzam 
(d. 230/845), Aba Hashim al-Jubba’i (d. 321/933), ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), 
al-Malahimi (d. 536/1141), Abi ’l-Mu‘in al-Nasafi (d. 507/1114), and of Abu ’1- 
Qasim al-Ansari (d. 511/1118). 

The thinkers and their works dealt with in this book have been selected 
primarily on the basis that they were previously discussed in the secondary aca- 
demic literature as participants of an Islamic discourse on arguments for God’s 
existence. Since this book argues that the discourse these scholars were engaged 
in is not concerned with the proof of God’s existence, the focus lies on the afore- 
mentioned thinkers so as to show how a different reading of their arguments al- 
lows different conclusions about their objectives. It goes without much explana- 
tion that this selection of thinkers is not meant to convey the idea that other 
Islamic theologians or philosophers, whether contemporaneous with the ones 
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selected or coming after them, did not contribute to, and shape, the discourse in 
question. More comprehensive research into the question of arguments for God’s 
existence would certainly benefit from taking into consideration also less stud- 
ied Islamic thinkers as well as those coming after al-Razi, with whom this 
book comes to an end. I also want to emphasise that when basing the thesis 
of this book, which is that arguments for God’s existence are absent from the 
works of classical Islamic thinkers, on this selection of thinkers, it must be re- 
garded as a cumulative case: a cumulative case insofar as, strictly speaking, 
what might be true of the thinkers considered in this book might not be true 
of all classical Islamic theologians and philosophers; yet, one might be justified 
in tending to think that if these thinkers can be shown not to have been con- 
cerned with the proof of God’s existence, this applies to their peers as well 
who were engaged in the very same discourse, presenting very similar argu- 
ments. 


kK * 


It should finally be pointed out that, even if this book argues that, in the second- 
ary academic literature, the discourse in question has falsely been identified as 
being concerned with the proof that God exists, it is undisputed that the dis- 
course itself has rightly been described as a significant aspect of medieval Islam- 
ic intellectual history. This is evident from the important position it assumes in 
the works of Islamic theologians and philosophers and the intellectual depth 
their arguments exhibit. Yet, it is also evident from the following explanation 
given by al-Razi in the context of a defence of the discipline of kalam against 
its detractors:°° 


knowledge either pertains to religion or not. There is no doubt that knowledge pertaining to 
religion is nobler than knowledge not pertaining to religion. As for knowledge pertaining to 
religion, it is either knowledge of the principles [of religion] (‘lm al-usiil) or everything else. 
As for everything else, its correctness (sihha) rests on knowledge of the principles [of reli- 
gion], for what the exegete (mufassir) does is investigating the meanings of God’s speech, 
and this branches out (fara‘a) from [establishing] the existence of the creator who has 
choice and who speaks. As for the student of hadith (muhaddith), what he does is investi- 
gating the speech of God’s Messenger, and this branches out from the affirmation of his 
prophethood. What the jurist (al-faqih) does is investigating God’s laws (ahkam), and this 
branches out from [the affirmation of His] uniqueness (tawhid) and prophethood. This 
proves that [all] these sciences depend on knowledge of the principles [of religion]. 
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Al-Razi’s statement draws attention to the significance of the “proof of the cre- 
ator” in that it forms the logical basis for all other Islamic disciplines. This 
book, therefore, hopes to facilitate a better understanding of Islamic intellectual 
history by proffering a reappraisal of this significant discourse. 


2 Al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 225/860) 


2.1 The Proof of God’s Existence and al-Qasim’s 
Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir 


“The main subject of our epistle is the argument from design,” Binyamin Abra- 
hamov writes in the introduction to his translation and edition of al-Qasim’s 
Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir.** “This argument,” he continues to state its purpose, 
“proves the existence of God through the wonderful design observed all over 
the universe.”®? In an article dealing with the same work, Abrahamov adds in 
more detail:*? 


[a]lready at the beginning of Kitab al-dalil al-kabir he introduces one of the main arguments 
for the existence of God, namely the argument from design. In the world there are many 
signs attesting that the world and what is included in it are made and created. [...] Every 
produced thing must have a producer, and every created thing must have a creator. 
Since the signs are perfect, they must have a creator and producer, who does things wisely 
and well, and such a one can only be God. In the first part of the argument, then al-Kasim 
proves (or, rather, asserts) that according to evident signs of creation the world was created, 
and in the second part he proves that it is God who created the world, since the signs are 
perfect. 


In his monograph Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zai- 
diten, Wilferd Madelung identifies al-Qasim’s concern in al-Dalil al-kabir as being 
to prove God’s existence on the basis of the order observed in this world (“Al- 
Qasim verwendet hier den Gottesbeweis aus der Ordnung der Welt”).** 
Contrary to Abrahamov and Madelung’s views that the arguments put for- 
ward by al-Qasim in his al-Dalil al-kabir are arguments from designs with the ob- 
jective of proving that God exists, I will argue that the proof of God’s existence is 
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in fact absent from al-Qasim’s work. At variance with Abrahamov’s view that the 
argument from design for God’s existence constitutes the “main subject” of al- 
Dalil al-kabir, it will be seen that the main theme of this work is the following: 
creation insofar as it contains the signs of making and arrangement allows hu- 
mans to infer that it must be ascribed to none other than God as His work. This 
is not an insignificant point to make for al-Qasim as it goes to the heart of the 
much debated question about secondary causality, as shall become clear, on 
which a number of other important tenets he puts forward depend. In dealing 
with these issues, however, al-Qasim, takes God’s existence for granted. The pur- 
pose the aforementioned signs serve in al-Qasim’s reasoning is, hence, different 
from the purpose they serve in arguments from design for God’s existence, as 
will be clarified in more detail in what follows. 


2.2 Al-Qasim’s Objective 


Al-Qasim opens his work with indicating its objective of giving an answer to 
the question posed by those he refers to as “zanddigqa’” and “mulhidiin” (“here- 
tics”)® who “ask about the proof for God, lord of the worlds” (al-dalil ‘ald 
Allah rabb al-‘dlamin). At first glance, Abrahamov and Madelung’s insistence 
that expressions such as “proof of God” clearly indicate al-Qasim’s concern in 
al-Dalil al-kabir to prove God’s existence, does not seem too far-fetched. This in- 
sistence might be seen to find support in al-Qasim speaking of “God’s proofs 
(hujaj) for the people to gain knowledge about Him (al-‘ilm bihi) [...] and pieces 
of evidence to attain knowledge of Him (ma‘rifatihi)” which are clear and estab- 
lished.*° Likewise, at first blush, al-Qasim may be read as explicating his method 
to prove God’s existence when he states: “the proof to know God [...] are the 
clearest, perfect traces of [His] wisdom in the things.”®” Yet, this first intuition 
about what al-Qasim means when he speaks of “the proof of God” and “knowl- 
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edge of God” should not mislead us, for when in the following al-Qasim discuss- 
es in detail the aforementioned “perfect traces of [His] wisdom in the things,” 
which are the sure way to knowledge of God, a different picture emerges. In 
this endeavour of his, he adduces a great number of Qur’anic verses, which 
not only serve the purpose of explicating the signs, but also of stressing that 
his method is endorsed by, even originates in, Islam’s most fundamental holy 
text: “praise be to God for the path He has prepared for us [...] to know Him 
[...] in the evident verses of the Qur’an [...]. God (Praised be He!) tells by what 
we can know Him and makes it clear for us that He can be known by [His] 
signs.”° 

One such instance of signs is Q. 10:31—32, according to al-Qasim. In these 
two verses God has the Prophet pose the (rhetorical) question of who provides 
for humans, who brings forth life from death, and in general who directs all 
affairs, in order to follow with the swift answer: it is God (Allah). Al-Qasim com- 
ments on these verses that everything God mentions points to its being “created 
(makhliq) and not a creator itself,” its being “arranged (mudabbar) and not an 
arranger,”®? and in general it contains “evidence of influence from one who ex- 
erts influence (muw’aththir).”?° Once more, at first glance al-Qasim’s train of 
thought is reminiscent of the reasoning contained in design arguments for 
God’s existence. Yet, the statement which follows these remarks indicates that 
al-Qasim has in mind a different objective than to prove that God exists. He 
notes: “there must, hence, be one who arranges (mudabbir) all affairs, and 
there exists no such being other than God (wa-lan yijad illd Allah).” This remark 
points to al-Qasim’s objective to identify God, rather than any other entity in this 
world, as creator—not only of the world itself, but of every single thing and oc- 
currence in it. It is with this objective in mind that al-Qasim concludes his dis- 
cussion of the aforementioned Qur’anic verses with the remark: “God is the cre- 
ator [emphasis added].”*! In this endeavour, it is not God’s existence which al- 
Qasim seeks to prove on the basis of the need of design for a designer. 

The great number of other Qur’anic verses adduced by al-Qasim serve the 
purpose of proving this very same point, and it should be noted that he evidently 
makes this point with a view to the Mu‘tazila in particular. Abrahamov has as- 
serted that “[al-Qasim] was influenced to a large extent by Mu‘tazilism,” and 
this might be the case in certain respects, yet when it comes to his position on 
causality, he was clearly at variance with Mu‘tazilism. In eagerly stressing that 
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all events must be ascribed to God’s causal efficacy, al-Qasim rejects the Mu‘ta- 
zili doctrine that humans are the creators of their own deeds.” His position, as 
well as his concern to correct the position held by his antagonists, become clear 
in his discussion of Q. 57:17. This verse reminds humans that {God revives the 
earth after it dies}. Al-Qasim reasons that everyone has to admit that there is 
no human being “who exerts an influence [and] arranges” and that the “trace 
of [...] arrangement” to be found in things is “from God, not from humans.” 
Jesus is mentioned who, according to the Qur’an, revived the dead, but al- 
Qasim stresses that this miracle was given to him by God, thus invalidating 
the Mu‘tazili doctrine.” Q. 75:36—40 is then invoked, which refers to God’s cre- 
ation of humans from a drop of sperm as well as of His ability to bring the dead 
back to life. Al-Qasim reads these verses as supporting his view on God’s exclu- 
sive causal efficacy, noting that “this does not occur, unless due to God.”®° In the 
same vein, Q. 6:97 is adduced which states: {It is He who made the stars, so that 
they can guide you when land and sea are dark}. Al-Qasim eagerly emphasises 
that the alternation of night and day is from none but God.*° “To God (Praised be 
He!) (li’llah) belongs dominion over every star and celestial body,””” he explains, 
and “from Him is the wondrous arrangement (minhu ‘ajib al-tadbir) [emphasis 
added].”*® Following the Qur’an’s mention of the purposeful and wise creation 
of the camel, the mountains, the heavens and the earth in Q. 88:17—22, al- 
Qasim stresses that “the creation (san‘) of all these things has been established 
[...] through the signs (dald’il) in creation and creation’s being arranged (tadbiri- 
hi).” Asking about the creator of all these things, he remarks: “this is God, the 
lord (rabb) of the worlds and creator (sdani‘) of creators.”°? Al-Qasim then quotes 
Q. 26:77- 82, which speaks of God as the one {who created me [and it] is He who 
guides me; He who gives me food and drink [...]}, and he comments: “it is God, 
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the creator besides whom there is no creator.”1°° Among “the signs for Him” 
(min dald’il ‘alayhi), al-Qasim lists “[God’s] enlightening proof (hujja)” presented 
in Q. 14:32—34. These verses declare: {It is God who created the heavens and the 
earth, who has sent down water from the sky [...]}. Al-Qasim’s comment on this 
passage clarifies what he understands the Qur’an to be concerned with: “thus 
speaks God who created (khalaqa) all this and made it (sana‘a). There is no cre- 
ator in it (fthi) [i.e. the world] other than Him and no creator for it (lahu) together 
with Him. This is the case even if they deny it.”*°* Al-Qasim does not state whom 
he means by “they”—he does not have to, it is clear whom he has in mind. (This 
also clarifies whom he counts among the “mulhids” and “zanddiqa” mentioned 
at the beginning of al-Dalil al-kabir.) To mention a final example, al-Qasim refers 
to Q. 31:11, which admonishes humans and states that the creation of the heavens 
and the growth of plants after the falling of rain is “{God’s creation}” only. The 
verse continues to demand: “{Now, show Me what these others have created.}” 
Al-Qasim reads the verse as arguing his own point, namely that “all this is mak- 
ing and creation from Him,” and he subsequently declares ignorance of this fact 
(which, of course, characterises certain fellow theologians of his) as “the most 
evident aberrance” (abyan al-daldl). This doctrinal aberrance is then linked 
with the—arguably—grave sin in Islam when al-Qasim expresses his astonish- 
ment at how humans can have doubts concerning God and associate partners 
with Him (shirk) when He Himself made it clear that “{It is God who created 
the heavens and the earth}.”1° 

All these passages, which are only a selection of the many references al- 
Qasim makes to the Qur’an and which all follow the same train of thought, 
have made it clear that the signs in creation are not understood by al-Qasim 
as pointing to the existence of another entity—God—in addition to the world. 
Rather, his endeavour is to establish on the basis of wise arrangement in this 
world, first, that it is created and not self-sufficient and, secondly, that it owes 
its existence to God and, finally, that all occurrences in the world are God’s, 
none other’s, creation. Thus, when Abrahamov states (as already quoted 
above) that “at the beginning of Kitab al-dalil al-kabir [al-Qasim] introduces 
one of the main arguments for the existence of God, namely the argument 
from design [...] [through which] he proves that it is God who created the 
world, since the signs are perfect,” the following needs to be remarked: Abraha- 
mov is certainly right in stating that al-Qasim seeks to prove “that it is God who 
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created the world”—this is precisely what I have argued. Yet, Abrahamov seems 
to be mistaken when, in the same breath, he identifies al-Qasim’s proof, and in- 
vocation of design, as an argument for God’s existence. Yes, al-Qasim is indeed 
concerned with showing that the world must be ascribed to God, and he certain- 
ly makes this point against those who would maintain that the world is self-suf- 
ficient in its existence and therefore not dependent on God or that it may well 
derive its existence from God but not in the manner al-Qasim understands the 
term “creation.” The former position is, in kalam texts, often associated with in- 
dividuals referred to as “al-dahriyya” or “dahriyytn,” and the latter with the Is- 
lamic philosophers (al-faldsifa), as shall be seen in the chapters to follow. Al- 
Qasim certainly has these positions in mind, even if he does not name his oppo- 
nents, besides calling them disparagingly “mulhids” and “zanddiga,” as is also 
his practice when it comes to the Mu‘tazilis. However, it is crucial to note that in 
seeking to clarify this particular issue, al-Qasim is not concerned with asking 
whether God exists, that is, whether there actually is more than the world. In tak- 
ing God to be part of reality from the outset of the proof, al-Qasim cannot be said 
to be attempting to prove God’s existence. This would appear to be a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

One might wonder, then, whether when Abrahamov states that al-Qasim 
wants to show “that it is God who created the world” and that this is an argu- 
ment for God’s existence, he simply means to say that our theologian seeks to 
show that Allah, who is taken for granted, indeed is creator. This would imply 
that one cannot call Allah “God” unless He is proven to be the creator of the 
world, thus making the proof of the divine attribute “creator” an argument for 
God’s very existence. This would also mean that Abrahamov takes “God” in “ar- 
guments for God’s existence” to be a shorthand for “creator of the world.” Read- 
ing Abrahamov’s statements this way, however, leads to the old problems dis- 
cussed in the Introduction: a discussion of this or that attribute of God should 
not be taken to be tantamount to a discussion about whether God Himself actual- 
ly exists. What is more, it raises the question what Abrahamov takes “Allah” to be 
for al-Qasim, if Allah only becomes “God” once it is proven that Allah indeed cre- 
ated the world. 

In any case, even if one were to accept that we can speak of an argument for 
God’s existence even if Allah is taken for granted by al-Qasim and if what is at 
stake is whether Allah indeed is, or is not, the creator of the world, Abrahamov 
himself does not actually seem to think that this is what defines arguments for 
God’s existence, for he notes:1% 
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[t]he argument from design [...] was ejected from its central position in the doctrine of the 
Mu‘ tazilites when they accepted the doctrine of accidents, which served them as proof of 
the creation of the universe. The Mu'tazilites seem to have realized that the argument 
from design was not sufficiently based, since according to it one can learn of God’s exis- 
tence but not of God’s creation of the universe. 


This quote shows that for Abrahamov “God” in “argument for God’s existence” is 
not necessarily a shorthand for “creator of the world,” for if this were the case he 
could not write that “one can learn of God’s existence but not of God’s creation 
of the universe.” 

It, therefore, seems justified to assume that when Abrahamov says that 
“[al-Qasim] proves that God is their Creator,” he intended to say: al-Qasim infers 
from creation the existence of yet another entity, in addition to the world, who is 
the world’s creator and whom—as Abrahamov understands al-Qasim’s reasoning 
—one cannot but call “God/Allah.” (Abrahamov’s reading of al-Qasim is, thus, 
reminiscent of Aquinas’ reasoning who proves the existence of an entity in ad- 
dition to the world by showing that the created world depends on a creator, in 
order to then note “and this we call God.”?°*) Abrahamov does not seem to 
think that al-Qasim takes Allah for granted and simply wants to ascribe creation 
to Him, rather than any other entity. In contrast with this reading of al-Qasim’s 
argument, I have submitted that when our theologian states that “there must 
hence be one who arranges (mudabbir) all affairs, and there exists none such 
other than God (wa-lan yiijad illa Allah),”1°° he means to say: since it has been 
shown that the world is not self-sufficient, but dependent on a cause, it follows 
that the creation of the world and every single occurrence in it can only be as- 
cribed to God (Allah), for it would be wrong to assume that any other entity in 
this world shares in His causal efficacy. 


2.3 Design as Proof of God’s rubibiyya 


There are a number of other passages in al-Qasim’s work which need to be dis- 
cussed as they are of twofold importance for us: not only do these passages shed 
further light on the question of what it is that al-Qasim seeks to prove (and they 
support the assertion that it is not God’s existence). These passages also give an 
indication of the reason just why to prove that God, none other, is the creator of 
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the world, as well as of all occurrences in it, is a matter of such significance in al- 
Qasim’s thought. 

One such passage is where al-Qasim refers to Q. 21:52—56. There he writes: 
“among the signs for Him (al-dald’il ‘alayhi) is Abraham’s speech.” The prophet 
was sent by God with a clear mission: “a dispute and quarrel took place between 
him and his people about God (fi Allah),” al-Qasim explains, because he found 
them worshipping idols*®* as well as the stars alongside their worship of God 
(kant ya‘budiina min al-nujiim ma‘ahu). Al-Qasim states that Abraham admon- 
ished his people that “{Your true Lord is the Lord of the heavens and the 
earth, He who created them}”?”” and he “reasoned on the basis of God’s signs 
in the heavens and the earth that belong to God that God is the creator of all 
this” (fa-istadalla [...] bi-dala’il Allah min samawatihi wa-ardihi ‘ala anna Allah 
sani‘ li-dhdalika kullihi).1°° 

Contrary to Abrahamov’s suggestion, as conveyed by his translation, that 
Abraham’s dispute with his people was “about the [existence] of God [sic],”1 
al-Qasim’s own remarks make it clear that Abraham sought to dissuade them 
from shirk and the worship of other beings alongside God (ma‘ahu)—an astonish- 
ing thing to do in al-Qasim’s eyes as “they are God’s creation, made by Him.”"° 
The context provided by al-Qasim clarifies that Abraham’s pointing to signs in 
creation does not have the purpose of proving to his people that God actually 
exists; they believed in God’s existence anyway as evident from their worship- 
ping Him. Rather, Abraham presents the signs as evidence that God alone, 
none other, is creator and everything else is His creation. The reason al-Qasim 
puts such emphasis on this insight is that it is made the foundation for the jus- 
tification of God’s sole deservedness of worship. The polytheism of Abraham’s 
people (that is, their associating others in worship with God) is declared false 
on the basis that other entities belong to the realm of created things. Abrahamov, 
however, renders al-Qasim’s concern an entirely different one when he translates 
“fa-istadalla salawat Allah ‘alayhi wa-dalla [...| ‘ala rabb al-‘dlamin” as “[Abra- 
ham], [sic] may God bless him, brought proof of the existence of God and proved 
the existence of the Lord.”’ The same is the case when Abrahamov renders 
“wa'l-hamd Ii’llah ‘ala ma abana min hujjatihi li-Ibrahim” as “Praise be to God 
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for the argument for His [existence] [sic] which He manifested to Abraham.”!” 


Multiple similar instances can be found where Abrahamov has al-Qasim speak 
of the proof of God’s existence when these words, as well as the intention, are 
absent from his work.’? 

Another passage shedding light on al-Qasim’s concern in al-Dalil al-kabir 
is the following: “to the signs (dald’il) of the messengers and prophets who 
came after Abraham [...] belongs the speech of Joseph,”’ al-Qasim states. 
When in prison, Joseph addressed his two fellow inmates and “presented 
proof to them that God is unique in terms of al-rububiyya” (mda tafarrada Allah 
bihi min al-rubibiyya).*° What is it, then, that distinguishes God from all other 
beings? What does the term al-rububiyya denote? Abrahamov translates it as 
“the divinity which God alone possesses.”"© Al-Qasim’s own words, scattered 
throughout his work, indicate the following: in one passage, for instance, al- 
Qasim mentions Q. 23:86, which orders the Prophet to ask: “{Say, ‘Who is the 
Lord [rabb] of the seven heavens? Who is the Lord [rabb] of the Mighty 
Throne?’}” Al-Qasim explains this verse as pointing to the fact that the things 
mentioned by God are subjected to His control (marbib), and what is evidence 
for their being made (san’‘) is, in turn, evidence for God’s rubiibiyya.'” This pas- 
sage, therefore, indicates that the term al-rubibiyya refers to God’s unique role 
as originator of creation. 

This is confirmed when al-Qasim states, referring to Q. 35:11’s talking about 
God’s creation of humans, that “God proved through it [i.e. this verse] on the 
basis of the clearest sign (dalil) His rubiibiyya and that He is unique when it 
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comes to bringing about [these] things” (wa-md tafarrada bihi min san‘ al- 
bada’i‘)."* 

The term al-rububiyya, and the concept associated with the term, are, in al- 
Qasim’s reasoning, closely related to the term rabb. This is the case in the afore- 
mentioned Qur’anic verse Q. 23:86 where al-Qasim explained that God is called 
“rabb” as He is creator and has al-rububiyya. It also becomes apparent when al- 
Qasim mentions the terms “rabb” and “khaliq” in one breath, stating that “God is 
their rabb and their creator.”"? Referring to Q. 45:7-13, which culminates in 
God’s saying, “{It is God who subjected the sea for you [...] He has subjected 
all that is in the heavens and the earth for your benefit, as a gift from Him. 
There truly are signs in this for those who reflect},” al-Qasim comments: no 
human ever dared to claim that he, not God, is the one who subjugated the 
things mentioned in the verses. This would have been an evident lie. Not even 
Pharaoh, despite his utter ignorance in religious matters and arrogance, main- 
tained to possess control over these things when he said, “{I am your supreme 
lord [rabb]}.”?2° Pharaoh, al-Qasim emphasises, of course did not intend to say 
“IT am your rabb and creator (khaldq)’' when he uttered these words.’? 
These explanation makes it clear that, in al-Qasim’s understanding, God is called 
“rabb” because He has the attribute “creator.” It is unthinkable, al-Qasim stress- 
es elsewhere, that God should share the title “rabb” with another entity: “the 
rubibiyya of one rabb is more excellent [...] than of two [...] since, if it belonged 
to two, each rabb would be lacking [something] (manqiis) [...] but how should the 
one who lacks [something] be [...] affirmed as rabb?” God, who is perfect, is 
hence the only rabb and the only one who can claim al-rububiyya for Himself. 
Al-Qasim concludes: “the proof for His oneness (al-tawhid) has been established 
[...] against every mulhid, and the dispute between him who declares God to be 
unique (al-muwahhid) and the mulhid concerning all this comes to an end!” 
God’s uniqueness as creator and rabb entitles Him, al-Qasim explains, to de- 
mand obedience and be honoured. This is similar to the reasoning already en- 
countered in al-Qasim’s comments on the story of Abraham, where God’s deserv- 
edness of worship was explained and justified by His unique role as creator and 
rabb.*? 
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Based on these considerations, the following may be concluded: the main 
subject of the Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir is not, as Abrahamov suggested, the argu- 
ment from design for God’s existence. Rather, it is the endeavour to ascribe 
the whole of creation to God alone and to deny any other entity’s sharing in 
the creative act. This is particularly evident where al-Qasim speaks of “the 
proof that God is unique in terms of al-rubibiyya,” a term which is linked 
with God’s role as creator. Al-Qasim’s reference to various Islamic prophets fur- 
ther supports this interpretation. Al-Qasim’s comments on these prophets and 
their missions also illustrate that the significance of establishing God’s being 
sole creator lies in the fact that it is made the basis for justifying and explaining 
God’s sole worthiness of worship, thereby repudiating the arch-sin of shirk. It fol- 
lows that al-Qasim’s pointing to the manifold signs in creation does not serve the 
objective they serve in design arguments for God’s existence. (Paley’s argument 
from design for God’s existence could here be mentioned, who, as discussed in 
the Introduction, used the notion of “contrivance” as “evidence of the existence 
and attributes of the deity.”) Al-Qasim for his part points to observable things, 
such as the heavens and the earth and their wise arrangement, but crucially 
also to human actions, in order to prove that they, in being made, must be as- 
cribed to God alone, none other. In design arguments for God’s existence, how- 
ever, the arrangement perceived in the world serves to introduce into reality the 
existence of an entity in addition to, and outside, nature and the world, thus 
proving that God actually exists. 

Al-Qasim’s endeavour to establish these points is one aspect of the “knowl- 
edge of God” which can be attained through the signs contained in creation he 
spoke of at the very beginning of the Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir. Another aspect of 
knowledge of God concerns what could be termed His nature. This entails first 
and foremost, as al-Qasim emphasises again and again, His otherness (khildf) 
from creation, adducing as evidence the Qur’anic pronouncement, “{There is 
nothing like Him (laysa ka-mithlihi shay’)}.”"“ God’s otherness from everything 
lies, for instance, in His being the most exalted being, the only being deserving 
of worship, His being beyond time, without before and after, and not being cor- 
poreal (jism).’° The last aspect is, as al-Qasim admonishes, where the scholars of 
the masses (khashw al-‘amma) commit a major sin, who imagine God as a body, 
thus lacking “certain knowledge (al-yagin) of God” and “not believ[ing] in Him” 
(lam yu’minii bihi).?° The common people (al-‘amma) themselves are not spared 
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al-Qasim’s reprimand. They are accused of “ignorance of God” (jahl bi’llah) and 
of the signs God brought forth for them to know Him (jahalat ma qulna mimma 
kathura Allah ‘ala ma‘rifatihi al-adla’). They hold contradictory, reprehensible 
beliefs about God (gawluhd ‘ald Allah), but believe them to be true.’?”? What is 
crucial about these remarks made by al-Qasim is that they clearly illustrate 
that the common people and their scholars’ lack of “knowledge about God” as 
well as their “ignorance of Him” concern God’s nature and attributes only, but 
not God’s existence, and al-Qasim does not equate their false conception of 
God with the denial of God’s very existence. Even the charge of “unbelief in 
God”® (kufrahum bi’llah) is not a charge that they deny God’s very existence, 
but simply refers to their erroneous beliefs about God, which do not do His gran- 
deur justice. Al-Qasim’s statement that the certain knowledge of God he has es- 
tablished in his discussion “only a mulhid can reject out of opposition to rea- 
son,”’”? gives us a further indication of his concern when, at the beginning of 
his work, he speaks of the zanddiqa and mulhids asking about the “proof for 
God,” which leads to knowledge of Him. 

All the aforementioned allows us to conclude that, when al-Qasim speaks of 
“knowledge of God” which is attained by pondering over the signs of arrange- 
ment in creation, he means the following: these signs teach humans that God, 
none other, is the sole creator of the whole word and everything in it, as 
I have made clear above. This knowledge should induce the wise person to wor- 
ship none but God, this being the Qur’anic message itself. These signs also teach 
humans, if properly understood, what the right way of gaining knowledge about 
God and of conceiving of Him is. The notion that design in creation is evidence 
that God exists, is, however, not what we find in al-Qasim’s utterances. God’s ex- 
istence is simply taken for granted, and the question of the provability of His ex- 
istence is not addressed. 

One last consideration needs to be added to this. As noted above, al-Qasim 
proposes that the correct method of gaining knowledge of God is the one based 
on the signs of design and divine wisdom in creation. In this context, he dis- 
cusses a number of other conceivable ways of attempting to perceive (idrak) 
God, which he, however, rejects. One of them is based on “supposition” (al- 
zann), and he notes: “correct supposition about His existence (annihi) might 
[sometimes] be correct, and wrong supposition about Him is [simply] a deviation 
from what He really is.” The ways al-Qasim considers flawed in perceiving God 
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are, then, contrasted with the correct way, which entails knowing God insofar as 
He is different from all other things. (Al-Qasim likens this way of conceiving of 
God to conceiving the difference between life and death, youth and old age.) 
He remarks: “He (Be He Praised!) and His existence (wujiidihi) are perceived 
when the things are perceived in their existence (wujiidihda), for He (Be He Prais- 
ed!) is different from all these existent things.”°° These two statements made by 
al-Qasim are interesting as here he does explicitly speak of God’s existence which 
can be known. Are these statements, then, evidence that, after all, al-Qasim does 
speaks of the proof and provability of God’s existence? I submit that this is not 
the case. Al-Qasim’s mentioning “God’s existence” (expressed by the terms “ann” 
and “wujiid,” respectively) in the context of conceiving of God should not be un- 
derstood as referring to the dichotomy between existence and non-existence, 
and in particular not as relating to the question of whether God Himself exists 
or not. Rather, it refers to the type or kind of existence predicated of God. In at- 
tempting to conceive of God, al-Qasim accepts that God and created things share 
their being existents (something not all Islamic thinkers accepted),'*! yet, he em- 
phasises, the way in which God is an existent should not be likened to the way 
in which other things are existents. When al-Qasim, therefore, notes that “He (Be 
He Praised!) and His existence (wujiidihi) are perceived when the things are per- 
ceived in their existence (wujiidiha),” he means to say that humans may con- 
clude that God is of incorporeal existence, for instance, when they observe 
that creation contains corporeal existents, or that God’s existence has no begin- 
ning or end when they learn that the existence characteristic of created things 
has a beginning and comes to an end. (These are all points al-Qasim makes, 
as alluded to above.) In the chapters to follow, we will repeatedly encounter Is- 
lamic thinkers discussing “God’s existence” (wujiid Allah), and it will be seen 
that, like al-Qasim, they refer to the question of how one should classify the ex- 
istence that belongs to God in view of their ontology that divides creation into 
three kinds of existence.’” 


130 Al-Qasim, al-Dalil, 74. 
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2.4 Other Early Mu‘tazilis and the Proof of God’s Existence: 
al-Fuwati and al-Nazzam 


Abrahamov has pointed out that “[al-Qasim’s] argument [from design for the 
existence of God] was not uncommon in the first centuries of Islam in theological 
circles in general and in Mu‘tazilite circles in particular.” He bases this obser- 
vation on certain remarks made by al-Khayyat (d. 300/913) in his Kitab al-Intisar 
about the 3rd/9th century Basrian Mu‘tazili theologians Hisham al-Fuwati 
(d. 209/825) and Ibrahim al-Nazzam (d. 230/845). Al-Fuwati, Abrahamov argues, 
“uses the argument from design saying that bodies (‘adjsam) with their colours 
and their combination and separation prove that God is their Creator and Con- 
ductor.”* Explaining al-Fuwati’s argument in more detail, Abrahamov states: 
“liJn his opinion accidents alone do not prove God’s existence, since the argu- 
ments for God’s existence must necessarily (bi-’idtirdr) be known, whereas the 
existence of accidents is known through inference (istdlal) and speculation. 
Bodies prove God’s existence, since their existence is known by the senses.”’* 
Josef van Ess likewise identifies al-Fuwati as being concerned with the proof 
of God’s existence, and notes that his argument is reflective of his ontology, 
that is, the position that the world is made up of bodies and accidents.’ 





omy between being affirmed as part of reality or not (as in the question asked by arguments for 
God’s existence, “Does God exist?”). 
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We may for the moment disregard the details of al-Fuwati’s epistemology 
and precisely what—accidents or bodies—may serve as proof, and instead turn 
to the question of what it is that al-Fuwati seeks to prove. For Abrahamov and 
van Ess’ insistence that it is God’s existence does not seem to be supported 
when looking at the passage in question in al-Khayyat’s al-Intisar. He writes:?*” 


Hisham [al-Fuwati] believed that the signs pointing to God (al-adilla ‘ala Allah) must be 
known necessarily in terms of their existence. Accidents, however, are known, in terms 
of their existence, by inference and speculation (al-istidlal wa’l-nazar). [...] He, therefore, 
assumed that bodies together with their colours, their tastes, |...] their composition and sep- 
aration are signs pointing to God [namely] that He created them and arranged them (dala’il 
‘ala Allah annahu khalaqaha wa-dabbaraha). 


When maintaining that “combination and separation prove that God is their 
Creator and Director,”** Abrahamov correctly restates al-Fuwati’s conclusion. 
Yet, as in the case of al-Qasim’s arguments, Abrahamov seems to be mistaken 
when he states that al-Fuwati’s argument is an argument for God’s existence. 
Al-Fuwati’s objective is in fact not different at all from al-Qasim’s: it is God, 
and no other entity, who is to be called creator of the world. The previously men- 
tioned “signs pointing to God” are, in al-Fuwati’s use, not evidence that God is to 
be assumed as part of reality. Rather, they point to God, whose being part of re- 
ality is out of question, and indicate “that He created them and arranged them 
[emphasis added].” 

The same is the case with al-Nazzam, about whom Abrahamov writes that 
he “uses the argument from composition [...] infer[ring] from the composition 
observed in the world the coming of the world into being [...] [then] deduc[ing] 
God’s existence from the coming of the world into being.” It is correct that al- 
Nazzam proves the originatedness of bodies (and thereby of the whole world), 
arguing that opposing accidents, such as coldness and hotness, cannot possibly 
exist together in one body due to themselves, as their natures would prevent this 
from happening. Their coexistence must, consequently, be due to “one who com- 
bined them (jami‘) and subjugated them (qahir).”“° That which is subjugated is 
weak (da‘if), and weakness, as well as arrangement (tadbir), are “a sign for its 


losophie, Bd. 1: 8.-10. Jahrhundert. Basel: Schwabe Verlag, 2012, XXX) accepts van Ess’ view 
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originatedness” (dalil ‘ala hadathihi). Yet, that al-Nazzam’s ultimate objective 
is not the proof of God’s existence, but rather, as is the case with both al-Qasim 
and al-Fuwati, the proof that God is to be called creator, is revealed by the fol- 
lowing statement in al-Khayyat’s al-Intisdr: “as for the composition of fire, 
water, soil, and air through another than God (man siwd Allah), it is also a 
sign for their originatedness. However, their [true] originator (muhdith) is not 
the human being [...] as humans also belong to what is subjugated. Therefore, 
the creator (mukhtari‘) of these things and the creator of humans [...] is 
God.”!* Al-Nazzam’s argument, as reproduced by al-Khayyat, attempts to estab- 
lish God’s attribute “creator” in view of—or despite—the Mu‘tazili doctrine that 
humans, too, are agents and creators. Al-Nazzam is, like al-Qasim, concerned 
with tracing all occurrences in this world back to God’s creative activity, yet, un- 
like al-Qasim, he sees himself faced with a difficulty since he maintains that it is 
humans who are responsible for combining certain elements and since combina- 
tion points to a thing’s coming to be at the hands of the one who combined it. Al- 
Nazzam solves this difficulty by stressing that humans, just like all other created 
things, are ultimately “subjugated” to God. He does, evidently, not spell out the 
details of his theory, but one may surmise that he wants to say that humans’ abil- 
ity to create ultimately depends on God having created them with this capacity 
(not, however, as the Ash‘aris would understand it), which justifies calling 
Him “creator.” 

In this context, it should also be noted that, when al-Nazzam concludes 
that bodies have a creator or maker—for instance, in his remark that opposing 
accidents in one single body are signs “that they have one who combines and 
subjugates them’? (anna lahuma jami‘an jama‘ahuma wa-qahiran qahara- 
huma)—, he does not mean to say that this proves the existence of some entity; 
this would rather describe what arguments for God’s existence do: they seek to 
introduce into reality the existence of an entity by posing that the world has a 
creator. Al-Nazzam for his part intends to make a point about causality, namely 
that origination does not occur without originator, or that it would be false to 
assume that something can come to be due to itself or as the product of 
chance—these being two alternative theories whose refutation would later be- 
come a standard part of the theologians’ proof that origination occurs due to an- 
other. That this was a concern for al-Nazzam is reflected in al-Khayyat’s remark 
that “what Ibrahim [al-Nazzam] intended was that [...] their originatedness 
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makes it necessary that they have an originator who originated them since it is 
absurd that there is origination without originator for it.”!“* It is impossible to 
affirm God as creator of originated things unless it has been shown that origina- 
tion only occurs due to another. Even though not much attention is given to prov- 
ing the correctness of this fundamental point in al-Khayyat’s presentation of al- 
Nazzam’s argument, it was, as shall be seen in the following chapters, a hotly 
debated issue among many later theologians who deemed it to require rational 
proof. It shall also be seen in what follows that the arguments employed by al- 
Qasim, al-Fuwati, and al-Nazzam are early versions of proofs employed by gen- 
erations of mutakallimiin to come, and that the terminology and concepts they 
make use of will still be encountered in later arguments. 
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3 Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al-Kind? (d. 256/873) 
3.1 Al-Kindi’s Objectives in Fi al-falsafa al-ala 


Al-Kindi is famously known as “the first philosopher of Islam.”’° Among his 
works, Fi al-falsafa al-ula—concerned, as its title indicates, with metaphysics 
or “first philosophy”—arguably belongs to the most influential ones, and it is 
certainly the work that has received the greatest attention in academic scholar- 
ship on al-Kindi. Yet, al-Kindi was a prolific writer who penned works on a vari- 
ety of other subjects as well, among them psychology, physics, cosmology, and 
mathematics, to name but a few.’“° Al-Kindi’s broad interests and the sheer num- 
ber of works he produced is certainly also explained by the fact that he was part 
of the famous so-called translation movement which took place in the 3rd/9th 
century under the patronage of the ruling caliphs at the time. This movement 
made a great number of Greek philosophical and scientific works available in 
Arabic and spurred the interest of Islamic thinkers in the writings and ideas 
they thus inherited. Al-Kindi’s being part in the translation movement also 
meant that he found himself working in a climate which, under the pressure 
of the state, actively promoted ideas and tenets associated with the Mu‘tazili 
school of thought.**” This observation is important for two reasons: on the one 
hand, it means that al-Kindi’s audience and interlocutors often were mutakalli- 
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min, which is reflected in the fact that his works frequently address issues dis- 
cussed by proponents of the emerging discipline of kalam. Al-Kindi was evident- 
ly eager to make the point that philosophy with its methods and ideas inherited 
from the Greeks can give answers to problems posed by the mutakallimiin (this 
being as point I will return to in what follows). It might even be said that he con- 
sidered philosophy a better tool in finding these answers for in the preface of Fi 
al-falsafa al-tila he warns of “the damage done by the interpretation (ta’wil) of 
many who engage in speculation (al-nazar) [i.e. the mutakallimiin] in our age 
[and] who are far from the truth [...] due to their lack of understanding the meth- 
ods of truth.”“* On the other hand, the promotion of Mu‘tazili tenets in the cir- 
cles al-Kindi worked in means that he was in fact to an extent influenced by, or 
at least shared, certain ideas characteristic of Mu‘tazilism. The precise nature 
and extent of al-Kindi’s relationship with Mu‘tazilism has been subject to debate 
in the past decades,’ yet what is evident from al-Kindi’s works is that he es- 
poused ideas and methods of proof from both the Greek philosophical tradition 
and the discipline of kalam: for instance, it has often been pointed out that in his 
philosophical summa, Fi al-falsafa al-ila, al-Kindi dissociates himself from the 
position held by Aristotle and other philosophers that the world is eternal and 
instead adopts the kalam position that affirmed a temporally finite world. Fur- 
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thermore, it has been noted that al-Kindi came to identify the subject matter of 
first philosophy with “the study of the first cause” (referring to God) rather than 
Aristotle’s definition of it as the study of being qua being, thus equating first 
philosophy’s concern with that of theology (kalam).*° 

In view of these considerations, it may, then, be little surprising that in the 
secondary academic literature it is frequently stated that in Fi al-falsafa al-ild al- 
Kindi sets out to prove God’s existence. I will discuss this reading of al-Kindi’s 
treatise shortly when dealing with the three main chapters Fi al-falsafa al-ula 
consists of, but first I want to draw attention to the preface that precedes 
them. In this preface, I believe, al-Kindi states in an explicit manner what he 
is concerned with in his work. This is, of course, not an entirely new observation; 
his preface has always been read as a programmatic introduction. Yet, in my 
view, it contains certain indications of his concerns which have been overlooked 
in existing studies. These indications, I argue, show that the assumption that al- 
Kindi attempts to prove God’s existence in Fi al-falsafa al-uld is mistaken. 


3.2 Al-rubibiyya as First Philosophy’s Concern 


Al-Kindi begins the preface by praising philosophy as the noblest of all sciences 
as it seeks knowledge of all things as they truly are (‘ilm al-ashyd’ bi-haq@’iqiha). 
This entails the philosopher’s endeavour of attaining the truth (al-haqq). Truth 
and the true natures of things, however, can only be discovered when finding 
their cause (‘illa). The True One, or the Truth, (al-haqq)—by which al-Kindi refers 
to God—is the cause of the existence of all things. This is why “the noblest part of 
philosophy and the highest in rank is first philosophy (al-falsafa al-uld), that is, 
knowledge of the Truth, the First (al-haqq al-awwal) who is the cause of all truth. 
[...] for we only know every single thing that can be known in a complete way if 
we have complete knowledge of their cause.” 

After having thus defined the subject matter of first philosophy, al-Kindi 
goes on to remark the following in the preface:*” 
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knowledge of the true natures (haqa@’iq) of things includes knowledge of al-rubiibiyya as 
well as knowledge of [God’s] oneness and uniqueness (al-wahddniyya) [...]. The acquisition 
of all this is what the trustworthy messengers brought from God (Allah). For the trustworthy 
messengers (God’s blessings on them!) all came but to affirm God’s sole rubiibiyya (al-rusul 
[...] atat bi’l-iqradr bi-rubiibiyyat Allah wahdahu). 


This statement is striking. It immediately brings to mind al-Qasim b. Ibrahim’s 
insistence that the missions of the various Islamic prophets consisted in 
“present[ing] proof [...] that God is unique in terms of al-rubiibiyya.”? We recall 
that al-Qasim meant by this the affirmation that God/Allah alone has the attrib- 
ute “creator,” which explains why none but He deserves the title “rabb.” Al- 
Kindi, too, here insists that the prophets’ missions were but concerned with 
the affirmation of “God’s sole rubibiyya.” What is more, he links the knowledge 
that God alone possesses rubibiyya to the knowledge of things as they really are 
(“knowledge of the true natures of things includes knowledge of al-rubibiyya”). 
This is precisely the relationship between philosophy and first philosophy he 
explained previously: philosophy seeks knowledge of the things as they really 
are, but this is impossible without investigating their first, ultimate cause, 
which in turn is precisely what first philosophy is about. This leads to an impor- 
tant insight: the “knowledge of the Truth, the First who is the cause of all truth,” 
which is what first philosophy seeks, is nothing else than “knowledge of al-rubu- 
biyya” and “the affirmation of God’s sole rububiyya.” To make it plain: first phi- 
losophy seeks to prove that God (that is, Allah!) is to be considered creator of all 
existent things besides Him. This conclusion regarding the objective of first phi- 
losophy is, in my view, further confirmed by al-Kindi’s statement, coming shortly 
after the above one: “so we appeal to Him who is aware of our secrets and who 
knows our striving to establish the proof of His rubibiyya and to make plain His 
oneness and uniqueness (wahddniyya)!”*** Al-Kindi here invokes God’s help in 
achieving what he sets out to do in Fi al-falsafa al-ula, which is precisely to 
prove God’s rububiyya. 

At this point, it might be appropriate to note that al-Kindi does not give 
as many indications as, for instance, al-Qasim of what he takes the term “rubu- 
biyya’ to denote. I, however, think that my linking it with the investigation of the 
first, ultimate cause of things (thus denoting God’s role as creator) does follow 
from al-Kindi’s own explanations, and it is further supported by the fact that 
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the term retained this meaning in its use by generations of Islamic thinkers to 
come. To give a few examples as evidence of this claim, al-Maturidi (d. 333/ 
944), in his Kitab al-Tawhid, argues that what creation points to is that “there 
is no creator other than God and no rabb other than Him.” In discussing 
the possibility of there being another entity who, besides God Himself, deserves 
to be called “rabb,” al-Maturidi comes to conclude that, in fact, “God [...] is dis- 
tinguished (mutafarrid) [from all other beings] in terms of al-rubiibiyya.”’** In the 
same way, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) explains in his Qur’anic commen- 
tary, al-Tafsir al-kabir: “what is meant by ‘al-rabb’ [...] is ‘he who is our creator 
and maker of our essences and attributes’.”” Even centuries later, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792) still used the term “rubtibiyya” to refer to God’s role 
as creator. Thus, in explaining ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s differentiation of tawhid (the 
declaration that God is unique) into tawhid al-ulithiyya and tawhid al-rububiyya, 
G.R. Hawting notes that “/t/awhid al-rubiibiyya he defines as accepting that God 
is the sole creator, giver of life and sustainer.”°* (Tawhid al-ulihiyya, for ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, denotes God’s sole right to be worshipped.) Considering this consistent 
use of the term “rubibiyya” to denote God in His role as creator, it does not seem 
farfetched to assume that al-Kindi uses it in the same sense. 

In any case, the significance, as I see it, of the term “rubibiyya” in the con- 
text of al-Kindi’s stating his objective in the preface of Fi al-falsafa al-ula has 
been overlooked in existing research and its implication has not been addressed. 
The implication is this: when in the following chapters of Fi al-falsafa al-ild al- 
Kindi seeks to prove that the world depends on another—and I shall discuss the 
details of his argument shortly—, he seeks to ascribe the world in being caused 
to God, so as to “affirm God’s sole rububiyya,” but he does not seek to prove 
God’s existence, as frequently assumed in the secondary academic literature. 
These are two very different concerns, and the latter is not al-Kindi’s. Alfred L. 
Ivry, however, in his translation of Fi al-falsafa al-ula renders “rububiyya” in 
all three instances as “divinity” (for instance, in “We ask Him Who examines 
our inner thoughts and who [sic] knows our diligence in establishing the proof 
of His Divinity”).% In his introduction to the translation, Ivry then remarks: 
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“(t]he chapter concludes with an invocation of Divine assistance in the task of 
establishing proof of the Divinity (i.e., existence) and unity of God.” Ivry, 
thus, evidently reads al-Kindi as announcing a proof of God’s existence in 
what follows, and in his reading, al-Kindi’s “affirmation of God’s sole rububiyya” 
has an entirely different meaning than the one I have proposed. Similarly, Peter 
Adamson, in his monograph entitled Al-Kindi, comments on al-Kindi’s invoca- 
tion of God’s help in his endeavour “to establish the proof of His rububiyya 
and to make plain His wahddniyya” that these are “the main tenets of Islam: 
God’s oneness and divinity.” Adamson then notes: “[t]his tells us a great deal 
about the project of On First Philosophy and al-Kindi’s project in general. [...] 
On First Philosophy is an attempt to use philosophy to prove the central truth 
of Islamic theological dogma. And it is not only the uncontroversial claims 
that God exists, and that God is one, that are at issue here [rather, there are 
other issues, too].”*°t Adamson, thus, also reads al-Kindi’s endeavour to ascribe 
rububiyya to God as the objective of proving God’s very existence. 


3.3 First Philosophy and the Proof of God’s Existence 


Let us now turn to the three chapters of Fi al-falsafa al-tila, following the pre- 
face, and see what it is al-Kindi discusses there. The first chapter is concerned 
with the proof that “it is impossible that there is an eternal body,”*” by which 
al-Kindi also means the universe, “the body of it all” (jirm al-kull).* Al-Kindi 
proves this, on the one hand, by pointing to his definition of the eternal as 
that which has no genus, which allows him to conclude that “inasmuch as 
body has genus [...] body is not eternal.”* On the other hand, he shows that 
a body cannot in actuality be infinite in terms of quantity and quality, which 
means that its time and duration also have a beginning.’® 

Since the universe has hence been proven to have a beginning for its exis- 
tence, in the next chapter al-Kindi turns to the proof that nothing can actualise 
its own existence: “the thing [that enters existence] cannot be the cause of the 
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actualisation of its [own] essence (‘llat kawn dhatihi).”1® The import of this 
proof is that whatever comes to be, does so due to a cause other than, and out- 
side of, itself. Al-Kindi then discusses the notion of unity or oneness (wahda). He 
holds that it can be said of all terms (maqilat) that they are “one” in some way, 
whether referring to genus, species, property, or accident. However, this oneness 
belongs to them only in an accidental way (bi-naw‘ ‘aradi) and it is not essential 
(bi’l-dhat) to them, for this oneness is always connected with multiplicity (ka- 
thra) in some way. (Al-Kindi, for instance, remarks that “species” is one in the 
sense that it is one species, but multiple in the sense that it is made of many in- 
dividuals.) He then concludes that unity and multiplicity, which always exist to- 
gether in sensible things, are caused by an outside cause. (He, however, only 
puts forward this conclusion after rejecting the possibility that the association 
of unity and multiplicity comes about by chance (bi’l-bakht ay al-ittifaq), or 
that its cause is to be found in the thing itself.) “It has become clear,” he states, 
“that all things have a first cause (‘illa ula), which is not of their genus, does not 
resemble them, is not like them or associated with them. Rather, it is loftier and 
nobler than them and precedes them. It is the cause (sabab) of their existence 
and endurance. [...] [This] cause is one only, there is no multiplicity associated 
with it in any way.”?” 

In the final chapter, al-Kindi further elaborates on the way in which sensible 
things are one, and contrasts this with the way in which “the True One” (al-wahid 
al-haqq) is one. In this chapter, he also notes that the emanation (fayd) of one- 
ness from the True One on things and their attributes is their entering exis- 
tence. They are, hence, created and caused, and the True One is their cause 
(lla), maker (fa‘il), and creator (mubdi‘).1% 

After this summary of the three chapters of Fi al-falsafa al-tld, 1 will now 
turn to the claim encountered in the secondary academic literature that al- 
Kindi is concerned with proving God’s existence. Peter Adamson, who has exten- 
sively written on al-Kindi’s thought, locates his proof of God’s existence in the 
discussion of what caused the association of unity and multiplicity in sensible 
things. Referring to the conclusion al-Kindi reaches there that “[t]herefore, 
here is necessarily a true One, caused in unity,” Adamson argues: “[a]l-Kindi 
first establishes the existence of God via an analysis of types of utterance. He 
[...] explain[s] that in fact all [...] fall under two main classes: the substantial 
and the accidental.” He then adds: “[t]his distinction between the substantial 
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or ‘essential’ and the accidental is crucial to al-Kindi’s first, brief argument for 
the existence of God.”! Elsewhere, Adamson remarks, in reference to the 
very same conclusion reached by al-Kindi, that “[s]ince it is God who is the 
‘true One’ in question, this is nothing short of a proof for God’s existence.”?”° Fi- 
nally, in a joint publication, Adamson and Gerhard Endress explain: “Was Gott 
selbst betrifft, so wird seine Existenz in <Fi 1-Falsafa al-iila> [...] explizit aus dem 
Grundsatz [bewiesen], dass geschaffene Dinge stets sowohl vieles als auch eines 
sind und daher notwendigerweise eine externe Ursache fiir ihre Einheit haben 
miissen.”””? 

Similarly, Thérése-Anne Druart has noted, referring to al-Kindi’s praise, in 
the preface, of first philosophy as the science that investigates “the Truth, the 
First” (al-haqq al-awwal) as the cause of the world: “[t]his passage clearly 
shows how al-Kindi immediately moves from philosophy as knowledge of the 
true nature of things to knowledge of the cause of both the existence and the 
continuance of everything. [...] Philosophy aims at discovering the existence of 
God as cause and then at explaining how he creates and maintains everything 
in existence.”’”? Druart’s reading of al-Kindi’s concern in Fi al-falsafa al-ild is, 
therefore, essentially the same as Adamson and Endress’. A last mention should 
be made of George N. Atiyeh, who has a section entitled “God: the Proofs of His 
Existence” in his monograph, Al-Kindi: The Philosopher of the Arabs. There he 
states with reference to Fi al-falsafa al-ula that the “proof of al-Kindi is based 
upon the highly cherished Islamic idea of God’s unity coupled with the assump- 
tion that all earthly beings are composite and multiple. However, the proof is ba- 
sically cosmological.” 

For the sake of simplicity, I will focus on Adamson’s as well as Endress’ 
reading of al-Kindi’s line of reasoning, but their reading can be taken to be rep- 
resentative of the way the other scholars cited above read his arguments, too. 
Adamson and Endress’ reading seems to be the following: by establishing that 
the association of unity and multiplicity in sensible things requires an outside 
cause, it is also established that reality must include another entity, in addition 
to the world. This entity is truly one, and since al-Kindi’s “true One” is taken as a 
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shorthand for “God,” God’s existence is proven. Adamson and Endress’ reading 
of al-Kindi’s line of thought, therefore, has to entail that they do not think that, 
at the outset of his proof, he takes God Himself, that is, Allah, to be part of real- 
ity. For to assume that this is how Adamson and Endress read al-Kindi’s argu- 
ment would mean a contradiction in terms: God’s existence cannot both be as- 
sumed already and be proven, nor is it possible to say that God/Allah only 
becomes God once it is proven that He truly is one. Adamson and Endress, there- 
fore, seem to want to say that al-Kindi introduces the existence of another entity, 
in addition to the world, into reality, an entity who was previously not counted 
among the entirety of existent things. 

I want to proffer a different reading of al-Kindi’s argument: he does take God 
Himself, that is, Allah, for granted. God’s existence is hence not at stake and even 
cannot be at stake. When al-Kindi concludes that there must be a “true One,” he 
means to say this: it is known that the aforementioned association requires a 
cause. God/Allah, thus, needs to be identified as this cause, that is, we need to 
say of Him that He is the cause. (This point is, as noted above, also made against 
the possible objection that the world has come about in other conceivable ways, 
for instance, by chance, which would prevent the conclusion al-Kindi seeks that 
it is God who must be credited with its creation.) If this is a correct description of 
al-Kindi’s reasoning and objective, it follows in consequence that the proof of 
God’s existence is absent from Fi al-falsafa al-ild. For to prove the attribute “cre- 
ator” for God, whose existence is taken for granted, is not the same as actually 
proving His existence. This would be like saying that to prove that God indeed is 
powerful is the same as proving that God exists—which are certainly two differ- 
ent things. I do, then, not share Adamson’s reading of al-Kindi that “true One” is 
a shorthand for “God,” or put differently: that “true One” is precisely what “God” 
is. (Adamson’s reading of al-Kindi’s argument is once more reminiscent of Aqui- 
nas’ proof of God’s existence, who takes “God” to be nothing else than a short- 
hand for “cause of the world.” By showing that reality comprises such an entity 
causing the world’s existence, he has hence shown that “God” exists. Adamson 
seems to read al-Kindi as proposing the same kind of reasoning, with the only 
difference that “God” is understood as a shorthand for “true One,” that is, “he 
who bestows oneness on other things.”) Rather, I read al-Kindi as considering 
“true One” to be something that describes, or refers to, God in His role as 
cause and creator of the world. Thus, the expression “true One” denotes exactly 
the same as when, in the preface, al-Kindi speaks of God’s “rubibiyya.” The em- 
phasis al-Kindi places on the expression “true One” is of course of twofold sig- 
nificance and explained in two ways: on the one hand, creation is, as explained 
above, conceived of in terms of God’s bestowing oneness on things. This means, 
as just noted, that calling God the “true One” is nothing else than saying that He 
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is creator and cause of the world. On the other hand, al-Kindi has a distinctive 
preference for the expression “true One” as, in the preface, he expressed his con- 
cern to attain “knowledge of [God’s] oneness and uniqueness” (al-wahddniyya), 
in addition to “knowledge of al-rubibiyya.” Adamson has correctly identified this 
as one of “the main tenets of Islam.” So, by focussing on the notion of oneness 
in discussing creation and its need for a cause, al-Kindi can argue that wahda- 
niyya needs to be said of God. Wahdaniyya here denotes the absence of multiplic- 
ity in any respect as well as God’s absolute uniqueness and difference from cre- 
ation, as al-Kindi indicates in the final chapter of Fi al-falsafa al-ild. 

My reading of al-Kindi’s train of thought, and the objective connected with 
it, of course entails that, at the outset of his proof, he conceives of reality as con- 
sisting of the world and God. This is a premise, so to speak, he takes for granted. 
Admittedly, he nowhere explicitly states that this is the premise he works from. 
Yet, he also nowhere spells it out that this should not be the case. In addition, 
I take his statement in the preface explaining his objective of proving that God/ 
Allah is to be considered to possess rububiyya alone, to be an indication that he 
takes the world and God for granted and as his starting point. (It will be seen in 
the chapters to come that this view of reality is also true of generations of other 
Muslim thinkers. This is indicated, among other things, by the fact that many 
mutakallimiin preface their proof of the world’s origination and the subsequent 
proof that God is the world’s creator with clarifying that—as Fakr al-Din al-Razi 
has it in his al-Arba‘n fi usil al-din—“the world is every existent besides God 
(Allah)”!”* or—in al-Ghazali’s words in al-Igtisad fi al-i‘tigad—“we mean by 
‘the world’ every existent besides God (Allah).”’”> By defining the world in dis- 
tinction from God, God and the world are taken to constitute the entirety of ex- 
istence.) 

Besides the claim, just discussed, that al-Kindi seeks to prove God’s exis- 
tence in the chapter where he discusses the requirement that there be for the as- 
sociation of unity and multiplicity in sensible thing a cause, we also encounter 
the claim in the secondary academic literature that in Fi al-falsafa al-uld al-Kindi 
proves God’s existence in yet another way. Atiyeh writes, in the aforementioned 
section “God: the Proofs of His Existence” of his book on al-Kindi, the follow- 
ing:1”6 
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[t]he [...] proof is based upon the premise that the universe was created in time. It has been 
shown that the universe is finite in respect to body, time and motion, which means that it 
must have been created. According to the law of cau|s|ality everything created in time must 
have a creator. God, therefore, is its creator and He is consequently existent. 


Adamson and Endress proffer a similar reading of al-Kindi’s arguments, with the 
only difference that, unlike Atiyeh, they consider this second proof put forward 
by al-Kindi an implicit proof of God’s existence. Yet, they also argue that his proof 
is based on the idea that the world, in being originated, requires a cause. This 
proof of God’s existence is considered an implicit one only as al-Kindi does 
not actually state, after having proved the world’s beginning in time, that this 
necessitates the existence of its creator. Adamson and Endress write:1” 


Fiir al-Kindi ist Philosophie das Studium von Ursachen, daher ist die Erste Philosophie das 
Studium Gottes, der Ersten Ursache. Bevor er sich aber Gott zuwendet, beginnt er mit einer 
Argumentation gegen die Ewigkeit der Welt. Obwohl sie nirgends ausdriicklich mit der fol- 
genden, eher theologischen Diskussion verkniipft ist, hat al-Kindi vermutlich im Sinn, dass 
die Endlichkeit der Welt die Notwendigkeit einer ersten und einzigen Ursache impliziert. 


And a little later: “Was Gott selbst betrifft, so wird seine Existenz [...] implizit 
aus der Tatsache bewiesen, dass die Welt geschaffen ist.”!”* It needs to be 
said that Adamson and Endress’ observation is correct, against Atiyeh’s, that 
al-Kindi does not use the proof that the world is originated as an opportunity 
to state that this points to its need for a creator. Both are, of course, justified 
in noting that this nevertheless follows, even if it is not spelled out, from al-Kin- 
di’s own words, for he defines the eternal as that which does not have a cause— 
the originated, consequently, has a cause, one could rightly pose. 

It is, however, in another writing by al-Kindi, entitled al-Risala ft wahda- 
niyyat Allah wa-tanahi jirm al-‘alam (On God’s Oneness and the Finitude of the 
Body of the World), that the principle that creation requires a creator is made ex- 
plicit. In this epistle, al-Kindi explains: “therefore, the body must be originated, 
and the originated comes from the originator because the originator and the 
originated belong together. Hence, the whole has an originator who brought it 
about from non-existence.” The affirmation of a creator for creation in this 
Risdla has, unsurprisingly, been described as an argument for God’s existence. 
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Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi Abi Rida, in the introduction of his edition of al-Kin- 
di’s writings, Rasa@’il al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, has a section entitled “proofs of God’s 
existence” (adillat wujiid Allah). In this section, he refers to the present epistle 
and the reasoning that origination requires an originator as an argument for 
God’s existence.’®° Similarly, in his article “The Classical Islamic Arguments 
for the Existence of God,” Majid Fakhry credits al-Kindi with having formulated 
“the earliest statement of the argument a novitiate mundi [sic]” in the Risdla.'** 
At variance with this reading, I submit that al-Kindi’s concern in On God’s One- 
ness and the Finitude of the Body of the World is not to prove that God actually 
exists. Rather, the epistle’s title should be read as a clear statement about his 
objective: it is to show that God/Allah, who is taken for granted as much as 
the world is taken for granted at the outset of the proof, is one and unique 
(this being what “wahddniyyat Allah” refers to). For al-Kindi, God’s wahddaniyya 
entails several things, but strikingly all things he enumerates encapsulate God’s 
absolute difference from creation and, thus, His complete uniqueness, as the fol- 
lowing statement indicates:1* 


the creator is either one (wahid) or multiple (or: many, kathir). [...] If he is one, he is the 
ultimate agent (al-fa‘il al-awwall). |...] He is, then, not multiple, rather he is one, containing 
no multiplicity—be He praised and high above the attributes the heretics (al-mulhidin) as- 
cribe to Him!—, and His creation does not resemble Him, since multiplicity is existent in all 
created things, but it is not in Him at all, and since He is creator (mubdi‘) and they are cre- 
ated, and since He is eternal and they are not eternal [...]. 


In my view, the affirmation of the originator for the originated world is nothing 
else than the affirmation and justification that there is a link between God and 
the world. For al-Kindi, this link can only be established if the world is affirmed 
as finite—for, to his mind, the eternal is uncaused by definition. Yet, God’s 
wahdaniyya requires that He is affirmed as creator, while the world is created. 
Once the link is, however, established, al-Kindi is able to affirm God’s absolute 
uniqueness and difference from creation (His wahddniyya) in a variety of other 
respects as well, as detailed in the above quote. In all this, the assertion that 
the world in being finite requires a cause does not serve the purpose of introduc- 
ing into reality the existence of another entity. 

Let us now return to Fi al-falsafa al-ild. The fact left aside that al-Kindi does 
not explicitly make the point that the created word is in need of a creator, I sub- 
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mit that he also has no intention of presenting an implicit argument for God’s 
existence. The assertion that creation depends on a creator, if it had been 
made, would expresses the same line of reasoning as in On God’s Oneness and 
the Finitude of the Body of the World. In Fi al-falsafa al-tila, however, the proof 
that the world owes its existence to another does not rest on the premise that 
the world has come into existence; rather, the link between God and the 
world (which is nothing else than the affirmation of “God’s sole rubibiyya’) is 
established later based on the discussion of unity. 


3.4 Tawhid as First Philosophy’s Concern 


This observation leads to the question of why al-Kindi dedicates such a con- 
siderable part of Fi al-falsafa al-ula to proving that the world is not eternal 
but originated, if this has no bearing on his objective of ascribing the creation 
of the world to God. Adamson has suggested that the proof of the world’s begin- 
ning in time is closely related to al-Kindi’s effort to defend God’s uniqueness 
(tawhid).'® It is true, an eternal world would share God’s special characteristic 
of eternity. An eternal world would also be an uncreated world, as already 
noted, since al-Kindi defines the eternal as “that which does not subsist due 
to another [...] which has no maker (fa‘il) and no cause (sabab).”"*™ 

There is another reason why to establish the world as not eternal is of signif- 
icance for al-Kindi. This reason concerns the concepts of creation and the creator 
he puts forward, as has also been noted by others."® Yet, the significance of the 
discussion of these conceptions in his philosophical summa is that it, too, relates 
to al-Kindi’s stated objective of establishing God’s rububiyya. To clarify this 
point, we might want to consider the examples of Ibn Sina (d. 427/1037) or Ibn 
Rushd’s (d. 595/1198) conception of creation and the creator, for they both con- 
ceived of the world as “creation” and God as “creator” without, however, affirm- 
ing the temporal originated of the world.'®° For al-Kindi, this would not be a 
valid view to hold. He maintains—in agreement with later theologians, as we 
shall see—that only that which enters existence after not having existed previ- 
ously, is creation: “that which is brought about (yuhawwa) is not eternal, and 
that which is not eternal is created (mubda‘), that is, it comes to be from a 
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cause (‘illa).”'®’ In his Risdla fi al-fa‘il al-haqq al-awwal al-tamm wa’l-fa‘il al- 
naqis alladhi huwa bi’l-majaz (On the Perfect First True Agent and the Imperfect 
Agent Who is Such Metaphorically) al-Kindi is eager to stress that God’s creative 
act, specific to Him, consists in His “bringing into existence the existing thing 
from non-existence”!®* which he calls “ibdda‘,” while distinguishing it from the 
acts performed by other entities, which are restricted to exerting an influence 
(athr al-mwaththir) on existing things.48? When al-Kindi, therefore, states at 
the beginning of Fi al-falsafa al-tla that he seeks to affirm God’s rububiyya 
alone, then this does not only refer to the fact that the world owes its existence 
to God and that God is its cause in some way. Rather, the proof of God’s rubu- 
biyya also includes that the world has a beginning in time and is created from 
prior non-existence.’*° It follows that, while it is indeed the case that in Fi al-fal- 
safa al-uld the link between God and the world is established without the prem- 
ise of the world’s being past-finite, as pointed out before, the mode of God’s cre- 
ative act does depend on proving that the world has come about. 

It is this aspect where al-Kindi’s acceptance of certain positions primarily 
associated with kalam and his rejection of certain philosophical tenets, not, 
however, of philosophical methods, become evident. In his preface, he expresses 
both praise and critique of the ancient philosophers, as whose heir he regarded 
himself. Praise is due to all those who contributed to the quest for truth, al-Kindi 
remarks. Aristotle, “the most outstanding”’” of the ancient philosophers, and 
his followers deserve praise as they are the ones who “facilitated for us the hid- 
den, true enquiries by teaching us the premises which eased for us the path to 
the truth.”?*? Yet, while emphasising his own and his contemporaries’ indebted- 
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ness to the philosophers’ “ways and instruments which lead to much knowl- 
edge,”!*? al-Kindi is not shy to point out that this knowledge also includes things 
regarding which “they failed to attain [the] true nature (haqiqa).”'™ It seems 
plausible that al-Kindi here refers to the one issue where his own position fun- 
damentally differs from that of the ancient philosophers he refers to: this is the 
question of whether the world has a beginning in time or is eternal. This ques- 
tion, in turn, is directly linked with the varying notions of God as creator, as ex- 
plained. Despite his rather subliminal criticism, al-Kindi is evidently eager to 
stress the great extent to which philosophy and theology are in harmony with 
each other by employing philosophical terminology alongside kalam terminolo- 
gy with regards to the description of God as creator and the world as His crea- 
tion. The Aristotelian conception of God as “prime mover” and bestower of eter- 
nal motion on the world as well as the Neoplatonic notion of the world as an 
eternal emanation from “the One” are in fact only rejected insofar as they do 
not acknowledge a first beginning of the world. The terminology, however, is in- 
corporated by al-Kindi into his own account of God’s creative act when he ex- 
plains that “the True One, the First is the cause from which comes the principle 
of motion (haraka), I mean: the mover is the principle of motion” and “the ema- 
nation (fayd) of oneness from the True One, the First, is the coming to be of every 
sensible thing.”’” This can also be observed in other writings of al-Kindi, so for 
example in his Risdla fi al-fa‘il al-haqq (On the True Agent), where al-Kindi de- 
scribes God, on the one hand, as “creator” (al-bari’) and, on the other, as “ulti- 
mate cause” (ghdyat kull ‘illa) and “the first cause” (al-‘illa al-tild).1°° The first 
term, “al-bdri’,” is a term very much characteristic of the (Islamic) kalam tradi- 
tion. While al-Kindi was, thus, eager to emphasise similarities between philoso- 
phy and theology, many mutakallimtin who came after him showed, through 
their use of terminology, that they saw the two traditions as distinct. We shall 
see in the chapters to follow that the majority of mutakallimin held that the 
term “‘illa” represents a different concept than the term “bdri’,” both being con- 
traries. They, therefore, refrained from applying the term “‘illa” to God in His role 
as “cause” of the world. Al-Kindi seems to want to stress the unifying aspect un- 
derlying the different notions of God as conveyed by these terms, rather than em- 
phasising their differences, when he employs them interchangeably to describe 
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God as the one who gives existence to the world. Nevertheless, he is very clear 
that it is the concept of temporal creation as propounded by the theologians 
which he defends when using these terms. All these observations also apply 
to the term “al-rububiyya,” which assumes the most central position in al- 
Kindi’s Fi al-falsafa al-ula, as has been seen. This term, too, is very much asso- 
ciated with works in the tradition of kalam. Yet, al-Kindi signals, through his em- 
ployment of this term in a philosophical treatise, that the discipline of theology 
and the discipline of philosophy have in common their objectives.” 
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4 Abi Mansir al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) 


4.1 Al-Maturtdi’s Kitab al-Tawhid and the Proof of God’s 
Existence 


Al-Maturidi’s theological thought came to play an important role in the intel- 
lectual history of Islam. He is considered the founder of one of Islam’s major 
schools of kalam, which followed a middle path between the camp of the propo- 
nents of reason-based argumentation and speculation and the camp of the tra- 
ditionalists who rejected kalam.’** The Maturidiyya would later, after the death 
of its eponym and its subsequent consolidation, become the predominant school 
of thought in Transoxania and other regions.’°? Only two of al-Maturidi’s works 
have survived. One of them is his Qur’anic commentary, entitled Ta’wilat al- 
Qur’dn,”° the other one his theological summa with the title Kitab al-Tawhid. Ul- 
rich Rudolph has praised al-Maturidi’s Kitab al-Tawhid for its intellectual rigour 
which surpasses earlier theological writings from the region: “[es] iiberragt [...] 
alle alteren theologischen Texte aus Transoxanien an Umfang, an gedanklichem 
Reichtum und in der Methode.”?" 

The Kitab al-Tawhid has received some scholarly attention in the past, and 
it has frequently been said that the proof of God’s existence is an essential 
part of al-Maturidi’s theological reflections in this work. For instance, David Tho- 
mas has suggested that, in the Kitab al-Tawhid, “the discussion about the exis- 
tence of the world [...] is effectively a demonstration of its contingent nature 
and is thus prefatory to the long discussion about the existence and character- 
istics of God.”?° Fathalla Kholeif, in his introduction to his edition of the Arabic 
text of the Kitab al-Tawhid, explains al-Maturidi’s approach in a similar way: 
“(bly means of reason, we know the divine wisdom in creation and the evidence 
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therein of the existence of the Creator.”*°? In his monograph, Al-Mdaturidi und 
die sunnitische Theologie in Samarkand, Ulrich Rudolph has suggested the 
same reading. In a section entitled “Die Existenz Gottes,” he discusses “[al-Ma- 
turidis] Nachweis, da& tatsachlich ein Schépfer [...] existiere” and proposes that 
al-Maturidi bases his proof of God’s existence on “ihre [i.e. materielle Dinge] Un- 
selbstandigkeit und ihre offenkundige Kontingenz.”* Mustafa Cerié has like- 
wise argued that al-Maturidi proves God’s existence “through its [i.e. the world’s] 
nature and function [in which we] find indisputable proof of the existence of its 
Creator, i.e., God.”?” Cerié furthermore writes: “[wle know that the world exists 
because we see it with our eyes [...]. However, we do not see God. So the question 
is: Does God exist? ‘Yes, God does exist,’ al-Maturidi would answer, and, he 
would prove that by the fact of the world’s existence which must have been cre- 
ated by an agent.”*°° Finally, in his study of al-Maturidi’s work entitled Abi Man- 
sur al-Maturidi: Haydtuhu wa-drd’uhu al-‘aqdiyya, Bilqasim al-Ghali dedicates a 
major section to “al-Maturidi’s proofs of the existence of God”*”’ (istidlal al- 
Maturidi ‘ala wujiid Allah). Introducing his discussion of several proofs he iden- 
tifies in al-Maturidi’s work, al-Ghali remarks: “the kalam schools of the Ash‘aris 
and the Mu‘tazilis were well-versed in proving the existence of God (wujiid Allah) 
[...] and we encounter this also in the Maturidi school and in particular at the 
hands of its founder, Abi’ Mansir al-Maturidi.”*°* These quotes indicate that 
al-Maturidi has been seen to have a particular preference for the cosmological 
argument, as also remarked by Ceri¢: “[a]l-Maturidi’s arguments for the exis- 
tence of God are by and large Cosmological [sic].”?°? 

At first glance, the view that al-Maturidi attempts a cosmological proof 
of God’s existence in his Kitab al-Tawhid does not seem unfounded. After all, 
al-Maturidi himself speaks of “proofs for him who brought it [i.e. creation] 
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about” (al-dalala ‘ala man ansha’ahu) and declares that “there is no way to 
knowledge of this except by employing reason and speculation (al-nazar) 
about the things [observed around us].”?° In addition to this, it is a correct ob- 
servation that al-Maturidi makes “the proof for the originatedness (hadath) of 
the atoms”*"—and implicitly the world as a whole—the basis of his “proof 
that there is for the world an originator (muhdith).”*” Yet, while it is true for cos- 
mological arguments that they seek to prove God’s existence by inferring the 
existence of an entity, in addition to the world, from the observation that the 
world requires as cause, this does not appear to be al-Maturidi’s reasoning or ob- 
jective. I will argue that al-Maturidi takes God’s existence for granted and as- 
sumes Him to be part of reality from the outset of his proof. His concerns in 
the Kitab al-Tawhid are, hence, of a different nature than to prove that God ac- 
tually exists, as shall be discussed in what follows. 


4.2 The Proof of the Originatedness of the World 


The Kitab al-Tawhid opens with a number of sections which reveal al-Maturidi’s 
insistence on the necessity of grounding religion on reason and his rejection of 
blind imitation of authorities (taqlid) (so, for instance, in the section entitled 
“The rejection of taqlid and the necessity of knowing religion by proof”). In 
one of these sections, he declares that knowledge of religion is based on revela- 
tion (al-sam‘) and reason (al-‘aql) coming together.”"? One aspect the knowledge 
of religion pertains to is the question of whether the world has a first beginning 
for its existence or whether it has existed from all eternity.” The truth of this 
matter, and “the knowledge of the true natures (haqda’iq) of things,” which it en- 
tails, can be established either by recourse to sensory observation of the world 
around us (al-hawas), or to revelation (al-akhbar), or to reasoning and specula- 
tion (al-nazar).”** Turning to the section dealing with the proof that the world is 
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originated, al-Maturidi discusses the three classes of proof one after the other. In 
the category of revelation, he points to Qur’anic pronouncements (without, how- 
ever, quoting specific verses) in which “God Himself informed that He is the 
creator (khdliq) of everything and the maker (badi‘) of the heavens and the 
earth, and that He owns all that is in them.”"¢ It is interesting to observe that 
in seeking to prove that the world has entered existence, al-Maturidi bases his 
argument on God’s self-declaration as its creator. He could instead have referred 
his readers to verses which describe the world as “creation.” Despite the some- 
what curious nature of his argument, it does make sense in al-Maturidi’s system 
of thought. For in a previous section he explained that originatedness implies 
that something exists due to another, while beginningless, eternal existence im- 
plies that something is uncaused and self-subsisting. This is indicated by his dis- 
tinguishing between “proofs for one who originated it [i.e. creation] (al-daldla 
‘ala man ansha’ahu) as opposed to [lit.: or, aw] its existing due to itself (kawn 
bi-nafsihi), and [proofs for] originatedness as opposed to eternity.”””” This 
means that if God describes Himself as the cause of the existence of the 
world, the world must have a beginning for its existence and is originated. 
The same reasoning is invoked elsewhere when al-Maturidi states that the fact 
that “God created creation as creation (khalaga al-khalq khalqan) proves its orig- 
inatedness.”?7® 

In the category of proofs based on sense observation, al-Maturidi’s once 
more invokes the aforementioned reasoning that originatedness and dependence 
on another go hand in hand. He argues: “every single body (‘ayn) is observed to 
be bound by necessity (dartira) and need (hdja), but to the eternal applies the 
condition of self-sufficiency (ghind) as it does not need another in view of its 
eternity. Necessity and need, however, mean depending on another. This proves 
its [i.e. the body’s] originatedness.””? 

In making recourse to reason-based arguments, al-Maturidi puts forward an 
argument which is reminiscent of the arguments from particularisation (ikhtisds 
or takhsis) frequently employed by later mutakallimiin.””° Even though he does 
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not employ these terms, he makes use of the same idea: every observable thing 
contains different and opposing natures (tabd’i‘), such as being small and big, 
good and evil, or light and darkness, which are conjoined in it despite their nat- 
ural repulsion. This proves not only that their being conjoined is due to another, 
but also simultaneously their originatedness: “their being conjoined due to an- 
other has been proven, and therein lies their originated.”””! Contrary natures are 
evidently also subject to change (taghayyur) and perishability (fand’) since they 
never exist together at the same time. This proves that “they do not exist due to 
themselves,” and this means nothing else than their being originated.?” 
Al-Maturidi’s invocation of “change” in his argument for the world’s origi- 
natedness was not novel in kalam. Before him, al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 225/ 
860) made use of it in his Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir. Interestingly, however, al- 
Qasim invoked the notion of change not in order to prove the world’s temporal 
origin, but in support of the “principle of causation,” that is, the principle that 
something originated depends on an originator (rather than actualising its own 
existence or occurring by chance).’*” Al-Maturidi’s contemporary, al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 324/936), makes use of the very same notion of change in his own proof 
that the world is originated, as shall be seen in the next chapter. In al-Maturidi, 
the argument from change for the world’s originatedness appears as something 
of a forerunner of later mutakallimin’s arguments based on accidents, which 
form the foundation of their atomistic worldview.” Al-Maturidi explains that 
the aforementioned changes occurring in a body “are not [due to] the body [it- 
self]” (ghayr al-jism), and he goes on to identify them as accidents (a‘rad) and 
attributes (sifat), respectively.” He then states: “at all points in time, there 
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must either be movement or rest, and whatever is either this or that, is finite (mu- 
tanah). If they cannot coexist in eternity, it is necessary that each one of them 
has come about. This reveals as false [the claim] that there could be in eternity 
something originated [...]. This necessitates the originatedness of that which is 
not free from it.”??° In stressing that the body, in which the originated accidents 
inhere, is also originated, al-Maturidi puts forward a reasoning to prove the 
world’s origination which we will frequently encounter in the works of later mu- 
takallimin as well. This is the famous axiom that whatever is not free from some- 
thing originated is also originated. In addition to this line of reasoning, al- 
Maturidi proffers an argument for the originatedness of the world in which he 
makes recourse to the (among the mutakallimiin contentious) postulate that 
“the realm of the observable [...] is the basis for knowledge of the realm of the 
unobservable” (al-shdhid [...] asl li’l-‘ilm bi’l-ghd’ib).””’ Just as it is true for the 
shahid, al-Maturidi argues, that something written (kitaba) does not come 
about unless due to an author, it is also true for the gh@’ib and the world as a 
whole: a writing and the world have in common that they exhibit composition 
and arrangement (ta’lif), and this only comes about due to another. This, in 
turn, indicates its originatedness, for “everything in the shdhid that exhibits ar- 
rangement [...] has come about after its cause (yakiin ahdath mimman bihi).”?*° 

Al-Maturidi’s endeavour to prove the world’s originatedness, it must be 
noted, is of course not only related to the subsequent endeavour to show that 
the world depends for its existence on God. Rather, the proof that the world 
has entered existence is motivated by al-Maturidi’s particular understanding of 
the numerous Qur’anic declarations that the world is creation (khalq). Character- 
istic of the kalam position and at variance with the faldsifa’s understanding of 
this term (as shall be seen in the chapters to follow), al-Maturidi defends a con- 
ception of creation as being ex nihilo.””? For him, “creation” is “origination,” and 
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with this view, that the world has a first beginning for its existence (gha’ib) since every observ- 
able thing enters existence (shdhid). See also the section “Der Schlu& vom Sichtbaren auf das 
Unsichtbare” (295-298) in Rudolph, Al-Maturidi. 

228 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 15. 
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the World” (355-465) in Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam. 
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it means “being after not having been””*° (al-kawn ba‘da an lam yakun), “being 
brought into existence from non-existence””* (al-ikhraj min al-‘adam ila al- 
wujiid), and involves “the origination of the world not from anything”’” (hadath 
al-‘alam la min shay’). The world was not, then God brought it about. 

The affirmation that the world has come about—and more precisely: ex nihilo 
—is a crucial tenet to defend for al-Maturidi, and he presents disagreement with 
his understanding of scripture on this question to have serious and problematic 
consequences. Castigating his fellow theologians among the Mu‘tazila for their 
teaching that the non-existent (al-ma‘diim) is a thing (shay’), rather than deny- 
ing it any reality whatsoever,?? he admonishes that this teaching amounts to 
“the denial of God’s oneness and uniqueness” (nafi al-tawhid). This is so be- 
cause?“ 


the Mu‘tazila said the non-existent is [the same as] things, and the “thing-ness” (shay’iyya) 
of these things is not due to God, rather their entering existence from non-existence is due 
to God. [...] They believe in the eternity of the world, for the world is the things besides God, 
and the non-existent is things besides God which are eternal. In this they are at variance 
with all those who declare God to be unique (al-muwahhidin) when it comes to God’s bring- 
ing about the things from not-anything (la shay’). 


We have encountered the link between the affirmation that the world is originat- 
ed and the defence of the all-important notion of tawhid before, namely in al- 
Kindi’s (d. 256/873) Fi al-falsafa al-tild. Yet, while in al-Kindi’s reasoning the af- 
firmation of a temporal beginning for the world is not a prerequisite for ascribing 
it to God as its cause, in al-Maturidi it is indeed made the basis for the inference 
“that there is for the world an originator”?® (anna Ii’l-‘Glam muhdith). 


230 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 13. 

231 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 235. 

232 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 45. 

233 On this doctrine, see, for instance, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Firaq wa-tabaqat al-Mu‘tazila, ed. ‘Ali 
Sami al-Nashshar and ‘Isam al-Din Muhammad ‘Ali (al-Iskandariyya: Dar al-Tiba‘a al-Jami‘iyya, 
1972), 169; al-Maturidi’s own account in the section “The non-existent’s being a thing according 
to the Mu‘tazila and a reply to them” (al-Tawhid, 86-92). See also Richard M. Frank, “Al- 
ma‘dim wal-mawjtd: the non-existent, the existent, and the possible in the teachings of Aba 
Hashim and his followers,” MIDEO 14 (1980): 185-209. (Reprint in Early Islamic Theology: The 
Mu‘tazilites and al-Ash‘ari, edited by Dimitri Gutas (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007)). 
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4.3 The Proof of the Originator for the World 


“The proof that there is for the world an originator,” al-Maturidi states in this sec- 
tion, “is that its originatedness has been established on the basis of what we [pre- 
viously] explained, and on the basis that there is nothing in this world, belonging 
to the observable realm, which is conjoined or separated due to itself, it is estab- 
lished that this is due to another.” Al-Maturidi here invokes the dichotomy he 
postulated before between the eternal which is self-subsistent and the originated 
which receives its existence from another. Since the world has a beginning for its 
existence, it follows that it exists due to another. The principle that underlies his 
reasoning is what we could term the “principle of causation.” As noted above, it 
entails that things enter existence due to an outside cause; they do not pop into 
existence uncaused and by chance, or caused by their own essences. It is interest- 
ing to note that in his defence of this crucial principle al-Maturidi does not make 
recourse to elaborate speculative arguments as we commonly find them in the 
works of many later mutakallimiin. Instead, he seems to rely mainly on observation 
of the world in order to establish the validity of this principle. It will be seen in the 
chapters to follow that many other mutakallimiin, but also Islamic philosophers, 
did not consider observation a good enough basis to affirm the principle of causa- 
tion, and they instead invoked reason-based arguments. 

Be this as it may, it is, as noted above, precisely the reasoning that infers the 
creator from creation which, in the secondary academic literature, has been de- 
scribed as al-Maturidi’s (cosmological) argument for God’s existence. Yet, al-Ma- 
turidi’s concern and objective rather appears to be the defence of the doctrine, 
going back to the Qur’an itself, that the existence of the world is to be ascribed 
to God’s creative activity. His objective, therefore, is to provide an answer to the 
question “How can it be shown that God brought the world into existence?” He 
does not seek to answer the question “How can it be shown that God actually 
exists?” I do not share the view put forward in the secondary academic literature 
that, at the outset of his proof, al-Maturidi does not take God/Allah Himself to be 
part of reality (for to prove God’s existence is said to be precisely what he is 
after). I also do not think that al-Maturidi’s attempt at proving that God/Allah, 
whom he takes for granted, indeed is the creator of the whole world should 
be described as an “argument for God’s existence,” as explained in the Introduc- 
tion of this book. This is certainly not how in the secondary academic literature 
al-Maturidi’s reasoning is understood anyway. It will be seen that we can learn 
about what al-Maturidi seeks to prove with his affirmation of the creator for cre- 
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ation when taking into account certain statements found in the Kitab al-Tawhid 
in places other than the actual section on the proof of the creator. In this latter 
section, al-Maturidi is somewhat silent about the exact purpose of this proof. His 
statements found elsewhere, however, can shed light on this question. 

One of these sections is where al-Maturidi is concerned with the much-de- 
bated notion of human efficient causality. (The section is entitled “The disagree- 
ment among the different groups about the actions of creation (af‘al al-khalq).”) 
In this section, al-Maturidi speaks of “the testimony contained in creation that 
there is no creator other than God (Allah) and no rabb other than Him.”??” In 
defending the tenet that human actions are ultimately God’s creation (a view 
al-Maturidi shares with al-Ash‘ari and which sets him apart from the Mu‘tazili 
theologians), he declares that creation contains evidence that it is God, and 
God alone, who is creator. Creation is here used as proof for one of God’s attrib- 
utes, that is, His being sole creator. Furthermore, in the above statement al- 
Maturidi explains that creation contains evidence that God is the only rabb. 
We have come across this term in the previous chapter of this book on al- 
Kindi, who employed this term to describe God in His role as cause of the 
world. Al-Maturidi uses the term in exactly the same sense. In the section enti- 
tled “The originator of the world is one and unique (wahid),”??*> he explains— 
making explicit reference to Q. 21:22, {If there had been in the heavens or 
earth any gods (dliha) but Him, both heavens and earth would be in ruin [...]} 
—the following: to assume that there be an ilah in addition to God (Allah) 
would entail that each of the two has the ability (yaqdiru) to prevent the other 
from doing what he intends. As a consequence, if both were unable to act as 
they please, it would mean “the destruction of al-rubibiyya,” and if one of 
them had the power to prevent the other one, “then he would be al-rabb.”?” 
From these explanations we can infer that the term “rabb” implies the ability 
to act according to one’s wish and will, and “rububiyya’” is ascribed to the one 
alone from whom an act actually comes forth. As for the term “ilah,” in al-Matur- 
idi’s usage it denotes the same concept as that denoted by the term “rabb.” This 





237 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 230. On al-Maturidi’s position on human efficient causality, 
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is indicated by the following statement he makes in the same section on God’s 
creation of human deeds: “if there were in addition to God (Allah) [another] ilah 
[...] and if the other one did not act, it would be clear that God is one and unique 
in terms of al-ilahiyya (Allah al-mutawahhid bi’l-ilahiyya) and one and unique in 
terms of al-rubibiyya (al-mutafarrid bi’l-rubiibiyya).””“° (The reason I have left 
the terms “ilah” and “ilahiyya” untranslated in the above quotes has to do 
with the difficulty, as I see it, of finding an English term that captures the con- 
cept conveyed by them. It is not uncommon in the secondary academic literature 
to render the term “ilah” as “god” (with a small g) or even “God” (with a capital 
g), so for example in the translation of the shahdda (testimony of faith), “la ilaha 
illa’llah”, as “there is no god/God but God.”“" I consider it questionable whether 
“sod” would convey the notion, intended by al-Maturidi, that God is described 
as sole creator and as able to act as He pleases.) 

These considerations suggest the following conclusion: creation—and there- 
fore the proof that the world is originated—contains evidence for al-Maturidi 
that points to the insight that God is to be described as the world’s creator. 
The objective of “the proof that there is for the world an originator” is to 
make the point that the world, in being originated, owes its existence to another 
and—this being the ultimate objective—that it is God who is to be credited with 
its creation and to be described as its creator. To affirm God as sole rabb and ilah 
requires, for al-Maturidi, the prior proof that He has the attribute “creator.” Al- 
Maturidi’s affirmation of God’s attribute “creator” (undertaken in the section 
on “the proof that there is for the world an originator”) aims at lending support 
in the form of rational arguments to certain pronouncements in scripture, such 
as the admonition in Q. 3:64 that {none of us takes others beside God as lords 
(arbab)} and the aforementioned testimony of faith, which also derives from 
the Qur’an. It should not be forgotten that in his Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi 
is —as the title unmistakably indicates—concerned with affirming God’s tawhid, 
and this involves, first and foremost, the affirmation of God’s being sole creator. 





240 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 20-21. 
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4.4 The Argument from Evil for the Originator 


In the section on “the proof that the world has an originator,” al-Maturidi pres- 
ents a number of arguments. One argument in particular has received some at- 
tention in the secondary academic literature: the argument that proves the 
world’s dependence on an outside cause based on the notion of evil. Kholeif 
has described this particular argument as “strange” considering that “al- 
Maturidi chooses to base his proof of the existence of God on the concept of 
evil, for philosophers usually prefer to base their proofs of God’s existence on 
more exalted concepts.”“* Al-Maturidi’s argument runs as follows:7“7 


the proof that there is for the world an originator is [...] that if the world existed due to it- 
self, there would be no point in time which is truer for it than any other, and no state which 
is more appropriate for it than any other, and no characteristic which is more suitable for it 
than any other. But since it is characterised by different points in time, states, and attrib- 
utes, it is established that it does not exist due to itself—for if it did, it would be possible 
(jaza) that everything gives itself states which are most beautiful and the best, and this en- 
tails that evil and horrendous things would not exist (fa-yabtul bihi al-shuriir wa’l-qaba’ih), 
but their existence proves the world’s existence due to another. 


Kholeif and J. Meric Pessagno both maintain that al-Maturidi is the only Isla- 
mic thinker to present an argument of this kind.*“* No other thinker, Pessagno 
states, has “picked up the threat and the style” of it.2“° While it is true that think- 
ers of the classical period do not seem to employ the notion of evil in their argu- 
ments to establish the principle of causation and God’s role as creator, it needs 
to be pointed out that the notion of evil does appear in the proof that God is the 
sole creator. This reasoning can be found in al-Qasim b. Ibrahim’s Kitab al-Radd 
‘ala al-mulid, as Binyamin Abrahamov states. It is also encountered in al-Shah- 
rastani’s (d. 548/1153) Nihayat al-iqdam fi ‘ilm al-kalam, who proffers a refutation 
of the view that good and evil in creation point to two creators, one causing 
good, the other one evil, and argues instead—in a manner characteristic of argu- 





242 Kholeif’s introduction in al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, xxv. Kholeif mentions Plato’s proof 
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ments from particularisation—that their existence points to a single cause.”“° In 
any case, Pessagno says about al-Maturidi’s argument that “the existence of 
evils, moral and physical, is made the explicit basis for coming to know that 
there is a God.”*” Kholeif, who shares this view, adds that that al-Maturidi 
proves God’s existence based upon the notion that the world, had it come into 
existence due to itself, would have been “satisfied only with the best of condi- 
tions” and hence “evil would not have existed,” but the factual existence of 
evil proves that God exists.”“° It should here also be noted that al-Ghali, too, 
reads al-Maturidi’s argument from evil as having the objective to prove that 
God exists. He discusses al-Maturidi’s argument in a section entitled “The exis- 
tence of evil in the world is a proof for the existence of God (wujiid Allah).”?“° 
There he presents al-Maturidi’s reasoning as being this: “if the world had created 
itself, how, then, would it be content with these imperfections and evils [existing 
in it]? If it existed due to itself, it would have chosen the most magnificent and 
beautiful conditions and the most excellent and beautiful characteristics. This 
means in consequence that this world [instead] exists due to another, and this 
other is God (Allah).”°° 

There are two points worth considering. The first one is that the way al- 
Maturidi phrases his argument indeed suggests that he wants to say that evil 
would not be found in the world if the world were not created but existed due 
to itself. After all, he only presents the option that, in this scenario, no evil ex- 
ists, but does not present the option that no good should exist. However, it could 
be objected to this reading of al-Maturidi’s argument that he never actually states 
that, were things to give themselves existence and bring about their own attrib- 
utes, they would necessarily, or certainly, be free of all evil. Instead he says, “if 


246 Abrahamov (his introduction in al-Qasim, al-Dalil, 16) mentions al-Qasim’s argument that 
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the world were due to itself, it would be possible (jaza)” that evil did not exist. 
He could, theoretically, have maintained the exact opposite, that is, that good 
would not be found in the world, if it existed due to itself. For we need to 
bear in mind that, according to al-Maturidi, change is impossible for something 
that exists due to itself. “If it [i.e. the world] existed due to itself,” he stresses 
in the same section, “it would remain as it is and in one single state (hadd 
wahid).”>1 If the world were not dependent on another, we would not encounter 
goodness in it, if it chose to bring about evil only—and we would not encounter 
evil in it, if it chose to bring about goodness only. The same reasoning would in 
fact apply to all other opposing characteristics the world exhibits, and we recall 
that in a previous section al-Maturidi mentioned good and evil alongside a num- 
ber of other pairs, such as motion and rest as well as light and darkness. Just as 
in the case of good and evil, it would be true that if the world existed due to it- 
self, it would be possible that there is only motion, but no rest, only light, but no 
darkness, and so on. 

The second point we need to consider concerns Kholeif and Pessagno’s as 
well as al-Ghali’s reading of al-Maturidi’s argument as having the purpose of 
proving God’s existence. I have discussed above that al-Maturidi speaks of cre- 
ation as containing evidence that allows the conclusion that God is its creator 
—the only creator, in fact. This concept was conveyed by the term “rububiyya,” 
which al-Maturidi ascribed to God alone. Crucially, the existence of good and 
evil in creation is presented as evidence of the exact same point. This is spelled 
out in a much later section of the Kitab al-Tawhid, entitled “The wisdom behind 
the creation of harmful elements (al-jawahir al-darra),” in which al-Maturidi 
states:75? 


God (Allah) made creation, considering the difference of its elements in terms of their being 
harmful or beneficial, an indication of its creator, who is wise and knowing [...]. In this [i.e. 
in creation’s consisting of harmful and beneficial elements], therefore, lies the clarification 


251 Al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 18. Note that a very similar notion is found already in al- 
Qasim b. Ibrahim’s Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir, who writes in the context of his own proof that God 
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earth would not be low and raised [...]?! All things would be equal, so that nothing would be 
the opposite of anything else” (al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, Al-Kasim b. Ibrahim on the Proof of God’s 
Existence: The Kitab al-dalil al-kabir, ed. with translation, introduction, and notes by Binyamin 
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of the marvel of His wisdom, that is, the conjoining of what is harmful and what is bene- 
ficial, as well as of what is good and what is evil (al-khayr wa’l-sharr), even though they are 
opposed to each other, in [that which functions as] proofs for His oneness and uniqueness 
(wahdaniyyatihi) and in [that which is] the witness to His sole rubtibiyya. 


This quote spells out what I have argued above: the existence of good and evil in 
creation is seen by al-Maturidi as pointing to the fact that God is their creator. 
God Himself purposefully placed these two opposite characteristics in creation 
in order to provide humans with a way of knowing that He is unique and de- 
serves the title rabb as He is the creator of these characteristics. This is precisely 
what al-Maturidi’s argument from evil in the section on the proof that the world 
has an originator seeks to establish—and this is not the concern to prove that 
God (Allah) actually exists. Al-Ghali’s reading of al-Maturidi’s argument, how- 
ever, implies that al-Maturidi proves God’s existence by inferring from the exis- 
tence of evil in the world that the world depends on another entity, outside the 
world. This means that by introducing into reality the existence of said entity 
who is the world’s creator, God’s existence is proven, for “God” (Allah) stands 
for nothing else than “creator of the world.” In al-Ghali’s reading, there is no dif- 
ference for al-Maturidi between what “God” stands for and what “creator of the 
world” denotes. This is not the case for al-Maturidi, however, who makes a dis- 
tinction between what “Allah” refers to and what His attributes such as “rabb” 
(which is linked to “rubiibiyya’) and “ilah” denote. 

At this point I want say a word about the reasons why al-Maturidi might 
have chosen the (admittedly) rarely used notions of evil and goodness in 
order to make the point that the world, in being creation, depends on God as 
its sole creator. One reason for the emphasis he places on the notions of evil 
and goodness—out of all other possible pairs of opposing characteristics within 
the world—might have to do with the intention to criticise two groups whose be- 
liefs he repeatedly attacks throughout the Kitab al-Tawhid: the dualists (al-thana- 
wiyya) and the Mu‘tazilis. It is well-known that adherents of dualist religions, 
such as Manichaeans and Zoroastrians, were present in Samarqand in al-Matur- 
idi’s times. The same is true for a number of Mu‘tazili theologians, such as Abu 
’1-Qasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi (d. 319/931), whom al-Maturidi debated and about 
whom it has been said that “[er] zahlte ohne Zweifel zu den herausragenden The- 
ologen der Epoche.””? (Charles Genequand and Ulrich Rudolph have pointed 
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out that one should not assume al-Maturidi was in direct contact with every sin- 
gle group he refutes in the Kitab al-Tawhid; rather, “[er] partizpiert nur an der 
allgemeinen Auseinandersetzung mit bestimmten notorischen Gegnern, die im 
islamischen kaldm allerorts gefiihrt wurden.”***) The mutakallim’s concern, we 
must bear in mind, is not only to rest the teachings derived from scripture on 
a rational foundation, but also to point out inconsistencies in beliefs held by ad- 
herents of other faiths or indeed by fellow Muslims. This latter concern is fre- 
quently evident in al-Maturidi’s Kitab al-Tawhid. With a view to the Mu'tazila, 
al-Maturidi’s criticism unsurprisingly pertains to the following: “it is their be- 
lief,” he states, “that there is no evil in God’s creation, and they speak of evil 
only in a metaphorical sense (bi’l-majaz)” while ascribing evil actions entirely 
to the authorship of humans.’ Al-Maturidi rejects this view and upholds that 
“God is the creator of the body of evil as well as good, and He is the creator 
of evil and good acts done by creation [my emphasis].””°° Following al-Maturidi’s 
aforementioned argument from evil, if God’s being originator of the world is 
known because of the existence of good and evil, the Mu'‘tazilis’ exclusion of 
evil from God’s creation and their denial of its reality must violate for al- 
Maturidi the very foundation for the proof of tawhid al-rububiyya: both in the 
sense that God can be affirmed as creator of the world in the first place and 
in the sense that every single thing truly is God’s creation. The prominent posi- 
tion al-Maturidi gives to the argument from evil to prove that creation has a cre- 
ator contains an implicit criticism of the Mu‘tazilis who would not be able to use 
the very argument. They have not understood God’s wisdom in creation as they 
are unable to read His signs correctly. 


Commentary on the Qur’an,” Islamic Studies 21/1 (1982): 3-21, at 18) has emphasised al-Matur- 
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In the same vein, al-Maturidi’s argument from evil poses a criticism of dual- 
ist religions. Their adherents hold, thus al-Maturidi’s presentation of their views, 
that the world exists eternally, emerging from the mixing of two eternal princi- 
ples, light and darkness or good and evil.”*” Bearing this position in mind, the 
significance of al-Maturidi’s invocation of opposite characteristics, such as 
light and darkness as well as goodness and evil, in his proofs that the world 
is originated and that it depends for its existence on a creator becomes apparent. 
Al-Maturidi’s argument from evil must, therefore, be intended as a hint at the ab- 
surdity of the dualists’ belief that a world, being made exclusively from these 
very principles, could be eternal, as well as that these principles could be the 
cause of the world. In this context, it is, however, crucial to note that al- 
Maturidi does not interpret the dualists’ belief that good and evil are the causes 
of the world as the denial on their part of God’s existence. One could assume that 
if al-Maturidi wants to stress that good and evil are created by God, he also 
wants to say that the dualists do not acknowledge God’s existence—after all, 
God does not seem to appear in their system of thought. Yet, this is not the 
case as becomes clear when taking into account that, in a section entitled 
“The beliefs of the Magians (al-majis) and the exposition of their falseness,” 
al-Maturidi writes: “the Magians said: God (Allah) admired the beauty of His cre- 
ation, and so He came to fear that which was in opposition to it and He pondered 
over this thought, from which Iblis emerged. [...] Thus, all evil is from Iblis, and 
from God (Allah) is all goodness. [...] These dualists are evil (fa-hum sharr min 
jami‘ al-thanawiyya) for they believe in two [creating principles] [...].”2°° The du- 
alists are here presented as taking God for granted and assuming Him to be part 
of reality, and al-Maturidi’s criticism would therefore pertain to their description 
of God as light (for light is God’s creation) and their failure to ascribe all of cre- 
ation to God, rather than to God and another principle. 
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5 Abi ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936) 


5.1 The Proof of God’s Existence and al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab 
al-Luma‘ 


Al-Ash‘ari is to be regarded as one of the most significant mutakallimiin in the 
history of Islamic thought. Not only would his name later become associated 
with one of Islam’s major theological schools of thought, the Ash‘ariyya.”? He 
is also renowned for advocating that religion needs to be given a rational, rea- 
son-based foundation, in support of scripture. This conviction not only reflects 
his position in the debate about the principles and sources of religion. It also 
has to be read as being his defence of the emerging discipline of kalam against 
its critics. Al-Ash‘ari’s Risdlat Istihsan al-khawd fi ‘ilm al-kalam is dedicated to 
this very purpose. There, he argues that the mutakallim, who engages in “spec- 
ulation and enquiry into religious matters (al-nazar wa’l-bahth ‘an al-din)” and 
who “investigates the principles of religion (usil al-din),” seeks to vindicate 
the very matters of faith which the Qur’an makes incumbent upon the believer.’ 
Whether it is the affirmation of God’s oneness and uniqueness (tawhid), the de- 
fence of the doctrine of resurrection, or finally God’s otherness from creation, al- 
Ash‘ari stresses that it is but the verses of the Qur’an which form the basis of the 
rational arguments employed by theologians.”* 

The discipline of kalam, it is frequently remarked in the secondary academic 
literature, as I have noted before, however, also seeks to defend by rational 
means another item of belief: the existence of God. The proof of God’s existence 
is, unsurprisingly, said to have its place in al-Ash‘ari’s writings as well. In his ar- 
ticle entitled “The Classical Islamic Arguments for the Existence of God,” Majid 
Fakhry briefly refers to al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab al-Luma‘ and his “proof that there is a 
creator for creation.”*© Fakhry, thus, reads al-Ash‘ari’s proof in the Kitab al- 
Luma‘ as a proof along the lines of cosmological arguments. Eric Ormsby has 
proposed the very same reading. He poses—like Fakhry without much elabora- 
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tion—that al-Ash‘ari “proceeds from the glaring fact of the world’s contingency— 
the fact that it is not self-caused but depends on something outside itself for its 
existence” and infers from this fact that God must exist.”©? In the same vein, Mu- 
hammad Ramadan ‘Abd Allah has described al-Ash‘ari’s proof in the Kitab al- 
Luma‘ as seeking “the affirmation of the existence of God on the basis of the 
proof the mutakallimiin called the proof from the originatedness of the acci- 
dents.”2° 

This reading of al-Ash‘ari’s “proof that there is a creator for creation” shall 
be contested in the following. I propose that his proof does not aspire to estab- 
lish God’s existence. Al-Ash‘ari does not seek to give an answer to the questions 
“does God exist, and how can His existence be proven?,” nor does he reason that 
the fact that the world, in being created and requiring a cause for its existence, 
points to the existence of yet another entity besides itself, thus proving that God 
exists. Instead, I will argue that al-Ash‘ari’s proof of the creator in the Kitab al- 
Luma‘ seeks to establish that God, whose existence is taken for granted, is to be 
credited with the creation of the world. In having this objective, al-Ash‘ari seeks 
to defend his reading of certain Qur’anic pronouncements about God and His re- 
lationship to the world, the details of which I shall address in what follows. 


5.2 The Proof That There Is for Creation a Creator 


The Kitab al-Luma‘ immediately opens, after a very short laudation of God, with 
the proof in question. Al-Ash‘ari has a hypothetical interlocutor (“in sa’ala sail’) 
ask, “what is the proof that creation has a creator who created it (li’l-khalq sani‘ 
sana ‘ahu) and an arranger who arranged it (mudabbir dabbarahu)?”?® It is worth 
noting that, even though al-Ash‘ari here speaks of the world as “creation” 
(khalq), he has not yet addressed the question of whether the world has an origin 
in time or whether it is pre-eternal. This issue is addressed only after he has 
given his answer to the question posed by the interlocutor. The order in which 
al-Ash‘ari proceeds in the Kitab al-Luma‘ is the reverse of how generations of 
later mutakallimiin would approach these questions, and some 150 years later 
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the Ash‘ari mutakallim al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) would mention this curious de- 
tail in his al-Shamil fi usul al-din when he recorded the critique uttered by certain 
Mu‘tazilis that “al-Ash‘ari turned over the known arrangement and opposed the 
established structure when he presented the affirmation of the creator before the 
affirmation of creation.”?° 

Al-Ash‘ari puts forward two lines of reasoning to prove “that there is for cre- 
ation a creator.” The first one is that humans were once not more than a drop of 
sperm, then became a blood clot, then flesh. It is well-known that humans can- 
not bring about the transformation from state to state (hal) by themselves. The 
second line of reasoning is that humans begin their existence as children, 
then grow into young adults, then elderly people, and finally grow old. Once 
more, al-Ash‘ari reminds the hypothetical interlocutor that this transformation 
is not caused by humans themselves. Based on these two considerations, he con- 
cludes: “what we described, therefore, proves that [...] there is for humans one 
who transforms them, from state to state, and who arranges them as they are. 
For it is impossible that they are transformed from state to state without there 
being one who causes the transformation and arranges (bi-ghayr naqil wa-la mu- 
dabbir).”*°’ The argument invoking the transformation of a drop of sperm into 
a full human being, which al-Ash‘ari praises as “the greatest miracle” and 
“first in proving a creator,” is strikingly Qur’anic.* It brings to mind verses 
such as Q. 75:37-38, which reads {Was he not just a drop of spilt-out sperm, 
which became a clinging form, which God shaped in due proportion}, and 
Q. 23:14, {then We developed that clot into a clinging form, and We developed 
that form into a lump of flesh, and We developed that lump into bones, and 
We clothed those bones with flesh, and later We developed him into other 
forms—glory be to God, the best of creators!}. Al-Ash‘ari’s explicit preference 
for this line of reasoning is probably not surprising given that, in the aforemen- 
tioned Risdla, he is eager to stress that the mutakallimin make use of nothing 
but Qur’anic forms of argumentation. 

Be this as it may, al-Ash‘ari’s proof that creation has a creator has, in the first 
place, the objective of affirming the “principle of causation.” This means that he 
seeks to establish, first, that effects have causes and, second, that these causes 
are external to them. (“Effects” here refers to the instances of transformation he 
invokes, and “causes external to them” refers to the rejection of the notion that 
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things could be the very causes of the changes occurring to them.) It is in partic- 
ular the aspect of the principle of causation that pertains to establishing that 
such occurrences in fact have a cause which al-Ash‘ari is concerned with. For 
he continues his reply to the interlocutor by stating:? 


what clarifies this [i.e. “it is impossible that they are transformed from state to state with- 
out there being one who causes the transformation”] is that cotton cannot turn into spun 
thread and then a woven garment without a weaver or maker (sdni‘) or arranger (mudabbir). 
Whoever were to take cotton and wait for it to become a spun threat and then a woven gar- 
ment without a maker or weaver would be out of his mind and undoubtedly ignorant! 


The same would be true, al-Ash‘ari adds, for him who looks at a wasteland and 
expects clay to transform into bricks and to staple themselves one on top of each 
other without a maker or builder being involved.” Al-Ash‘ari evidently derives 
the principle of causation from observation of this world and seeks to affirm its 
validity based on—what became known as—the analogy between the shdahid, the 
realm of things observable by the senses, and the ghd@ib, the unobservable 
realm. In order to prove that God is to be credited with the creation of the afore- 
mentioned transformations (which is al-Ash‘ari’s objective in the section on the 
proof that there is for creation a creator), he needs to provide good reasons that 
these occurrences have a cause, external to them, in the first place. For him, ob- 
servation of the shdhid provides these reasons.” 

It should be noted that al-Ash‘ari was not the first, much less the only the- 
ologian, to make use of the Qur’anic invocation of the transformation of a drop 
of sperm into a human being in order to prove “that there is for creation a cre- 
ator.” Al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 225/860), who died more than 70 years before 
al-Ash‘ari, already referred to the aforementioned Qur’anic verses (that is, 
Q. 75:37-38) in his Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir in order to conclude that “this does 
not occur except because of God (Allah).”?”* We recall that al-Qasim used verses 
such as this one with the objective of establishing that every single thing in this 
world exhibits the signs of making and that God alone, none other, is to be de- 
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scribed as having brought them about. It became clear that in al-Qasim’s Kitab 
al-Dalil al-kabir the notion of change, and humans’ transformation from state 
to state as a particular instance of change, were invoked as an argument to 
prove that the role of creator must be ascribed to God, not however as an argu- 
ment for God’s existence.?”? Al-Ash‘ari, I contend, is concerned with the very 
same objective as al-Qasim. This becomes clear when taking into account the 
following: in his al-Shamil fi usil al-din, al-Juwayni has a section in which he re- 
ports that “the Mu‘tazila put forward several questions about what our shaykh 
said.”?’* Their questions all concerned al-Ash‘ari’s very proof of the creator for 
creation in the Kitab al-Luma‘, which al-Juwayni reproduces this way: “he 
said: ‘if someone were to ask: what is the proof that there is for creation a cre- 
ator?’ Then he said in reply to this: when the human ponders over his states and 
phases.”””° The questions and critique put forward by the Mu‘tazilis were 
these:?”¢ 


your companion did not present persuasive proofs [...]. The most absurd thing he said was 
to declare him ignorant who expects a building [to occur] without builder, and a writing 
without a writer [...]. According to him, writing and building do not occur as things humans 
have power over (maqdiran li’l- ibdad) [...]. This means that the building is [in fact] not con- 
nected with the builder, according to his own principle, neither in the way of acquisition 
(iktisab) nor in the way of creation (ikhtird‘). It does not make sense to use as evidence 
that which is contrary to his own principle. [...] They questioned him: you cannot affirm 
the originator when you deny that origination and creation occur due to us in the shahid, 
for the way of affirming a rule for the gha@’ib is to refer to the shahid. So if you deny a creator 
and originator in the shdhid [...] you have no way of affirming an originator [in the ghd’ib]. 
[...] It is your principle that we are related to our actions by way of acquisition, and God (al- 
rabb) is described with creation. That which you affirm for the shahid, you deny for the 
gha@’ib, and that which you affirm for the ghd@’ib, you deny for the shahid. 


The Mu‘ tazila’s critique takes its starting point from al-Ash‘ari’s position that hu- 
mans are not the agents of their actions, rather God alone is an agent.”?” They 
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view this position as inherently incompatible with the reasoning al-Ash‘ari pres- 
ents to prove the principle of causation and that God indeed is to be described 
as creator—his ultimate objective. The implications of his position are twofold, 
according to the Mu‘tazilis’ criticism: first, since al-Ash‘ari does not affirm the 
principle of causation for the shahid (for humans are actually not the agents 
of their actions), he cannot make an analogy to the ghd’ib, that is, he cannot af- 
firm that acts, which belong to the realm of the ghda’ib, such as the origination of 
the world, must come about due to an agent.””* He failed to affirm the principle 
of causation altogether, and the claim that origination occurs without originator 
cannot be labelled an evident absurdity anymore. Secondly, even if al-Ash‘ari’s 
analogy between the shahid and the ghd’ib were accepted and it were granted 
that the observation that “cotton cannot turn into spun thread and then a 
woven garment without a weaver” proves the principle of causation, it would fol- 
low—to al-Ash‘ari’s own detriment—that God is cause in the same way as hu- 
mans are linked with their actions. He does not actually create, rather He, too, 
acquires His actions. Al-Ash‘ari’s proof that there is for creation a creator, 
based on the analogy, would then necessitate the conclusion that God is the 
cause of the world, but not in a truly creative way. This is of course not what 
al-Ash‘ari is after. 

What all this shows is the following: the issue at stake is not the provability 
or proof of God’s existence. The Mu‘tazilis’ critique does not concern the ques- 
tion of whether al-Ash‘ari’s allegedly flawed analogy to affirm the creator for cre- 
ation means the failure to prove that God exists. I, therefore, disagree with David 
Norcliff’s evaluation of al-Ash‘ari’s reasoning in the section in question, who 
proceeds from the very same point of critique as the Mu ‘tazilis: “[t]here is a prob- 
lem [...]. This comes into greater focus when one considers the impact of the de- 
nial of causality on the Ash‘arite proofs of God’s existence. If causality is denied, 
then the argument that a contingent world must point beyond itself to God must 
come into question.”””? There indeed is a problem, but the problem the Mu‘tazi- 
lis highlight pertains to the question on what grounds al-Ash‘ari could claim that 
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the world came into existence due to God, if he does not assume that actions de- 
pend on an agent in the seen world, which he himself declares the explicit basis 
for affirming the principle of causation. Al-Ash‘ari has no grounds for rejecting 
the view that the world is independent of God. Their critique also pertains to the 
question of how al-Ash‘ari can call God “creator” (khdliq), as he does in the Kitab 
al-Luma‘, in view of his denial of human efficient causality. He simply has no 
grounds to claim that God is to be described as creator. These considerations 
shed light on the concerns underlying al-Ash‘ari’s attempt to affirm the creator 
for creation, and they suggest that the proof of God’s existence is not at stake. 

It appears as little surprising that the Mu‘tazilis would find much to criticise 
about al-Ash‘ari’s proof that creation has a creator, for he in fact seems to have 
formulated it with a critique of the Mu‘tazili position on causality in mind. This 
is indicated by the fact that al-Ash‘ari concludes his discussion of the proof in 
question by quoting Qur’anic verses which he interprets as specifically denying 
that any other entity besides God could be regarded as cause or creator. “God 
(Most-High!) said,” al-Ash‘ari remarks, quoting Q. 56:58-—59, “{Have you seen 
that which you emit? Are you the creators or are We?}” He comments: “they can- 
not maintain by argument that they create what they emit [...].” To this he adds: 
“God (Most-High!) said, making plain for His creation His oneness and unique- 
ness (wahd4niyyatihi): {and in yourselves, too, do you not see?} [i.e. Q. 51:21]. He 
made plain to them that they are unable and in need of a creator who created 
them and an arranger who arranged them.” What is striking is that al- 
Ash‘ari explicitly mentions God’s very own concern to clarify His oneness and 
uniqueness through these verses, which al-Ash‘ari interprets as pointing to His 
uniqueness as creator. As noted, this is a clear statement on his part against 
the Mu‘tazilis: it is a mistake to think that humans can cause their own actions. 
In addition to this, it is here where al-Ash‘ari makes plain his objective in prov- 
ing that there is for creation a creator, when he links God’s concern to prove His 
unique and very own attribute of creator with his own arguments that there is for 
creation a creator. Just as the Qur’an is concerned with arguing that God alone is 
to be regarded as creator (at least this is how al-Ash‘ari interprets the Qur’an), al- 
Ash‘ari himself is also concerned with presenting proofs that allow ascribing cre- 
ation to God alone. After all, it should not be overlooked that God’s attribute 
“creator,” which the Qur’an highlights time and again, can, according to al- 
Ash‘ari, only be established on the basis of God’s actions. Ibn Firak (d. 406/ 
1015) reports on this view taken by al-Ash‘ari of the divine attributes in his Ma- 
qalat al-shaykh Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari: “as for God’s (Most-High!) attributes, 
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they are of two kinds: first, those that are known by way of [considering His] 
deeds and the indications contained in them pointing to these attributes [...] 
and, second, those that are affirmed for Him when denying a deficiency of His 
essence.”**! This points to the objective of the proof that there is for creation a 
creator. (It should here maybe be pointed out that al-Ash‘ani, of course, repeat- 
edly picks up on different aspects related to God’s oneness and uniqueness as 
creator in several later sections. For instance, in one section he has his interloc- 
utor note, “you did not say that the creator of the things [making up this world] is 
[only] one.” In a later section, however, he once more returns to the question 
of God’s sole role as creator, this time with a focus on the contentious problem of 
human efficient causality. There he addresses the question, “why do you assume 
that what humans acquire (aksdab al-‘ibdd) is created by God (Most-High!) (makh- 
liga li’llah)?”?® Yet, these details of al-Ash‘ari’s position on causality build on, 
and indeed require, the initial proof that there is for creation a creator, which 
seeks to ascribe creation to God.) 


5.3 God’s Oneness and Uniqueness 


To prove that God indeed is to be described as creator of the world is of signi- 
ficance for al-Ash‘ari not only because this is how the Qur’an speaks of God. 
There is more to his proof that there is for creation a creator. This is that al- 
Ash‘ari considers the affirmation that God has the attribute “creator” as related 
to the all-important affirmation of tawhid or God’s oneness and uniqueness, so 
central to the endeavours of kalam as well as falsafa, as has already been seen in 
the works of al-Qasim, al-Kindi, and al-Maturidi. Ibn Firak describes al-Ash‘ari’s 
linking God’s tawhid with the affirmation of His attribute “creator” numerous 
times in his Maqalat. He, thus, notes: “one aspect of the principles he assumed 
in relation to God’s oneness and uniqueness (tawhid) is to affirm that all origi- 
nated things are connected (muntasama) with the power of one [entity] who or- 
iginated them, from non-existence into existence, and that opposition to this is a 
kind of association of others with God (Most-High!) (naw‘ min al-ishtirak 
bi’llah).”?** Elsewhere, Ibn Firak states: “he used to say concerning knowledge 
[of God] that it is submissiveness to God (Most-High!) (al-khudii‘ li’llah), for it 
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pertains to the human’s conviction that God is his creator and arranger [...] and 
this is glorification of God and it is the declaration that He is one and unique (al- 
tawhid).”?® Finally, to mention one last statement: “[God’s Qur’anic names] ‘al- 
wahid’ and ‘al-ahad’ refer to declaring Him one and unique (al-tawahhud), which 
means that He is unique and has no associate (al-tafarrud al-ndfi li’l-ishtirak) and 
that He has no partner in terms of [...] His act [...] and His arrangement (al-izdiwaj 
fi [...] al-fil [...] wa-tadbirihi).”?®° Ibn Firak’s explanations make it clear that for 
al-Ash‘ari, professing the crucial Islamic doctrine of tawhid means professing 
that God has the attribute “creator,” much more: He is the only creator. This is 
the same as submission to God alone and glorification of Him. The belief that 
originated things in this world are to be traced back to other entities than God 
is, for al-Ash‘ari, a form of the arch-sin of shirk or association of partners with 
God. This understanding of tawhid, together with its centrality for Islamic think- 
ers, sheds light on al-Ash‘ari’s objective in his proof that there is for creation a 
creator, which is to be able to conclude that the world is to be linked with God 
as its cause. 

We should also direct our attention to a statement encountered in al-Ash‘a- 
ni’s aforementioned Risdla. There he writes, in the context of his defence of 
kalam:?8” 


as for movement and rest and the kalam about them, their principles can be found in the 
Qur’an where they prove God’s oneness and uniqueness (al-tawhid) [...]. God (Most-High!) 
mentioned, reporting about His friend Abraham in the story of the setting of the star and 
the sun and the moon and their moving from place to place, what proves that his rabb can- 
not possibly be any of these [i.e. the aforementioned celestial bodies], and that he who can 
sink and move from place to place is not an ildh. 


This statement is of interest to us insofar as al-Ash‘ari makes it clear that the 
mutakallimin’s arguments from motion and rest—which should later become 
the standard argument for the creator, by taking the accidents (a‘rad) of motion 
and rest as starting points to prove the originatedness of the world—have the 
purpose of proving God’s tawhid. This includes proving that God alone, none 
other, deserves the titles “rabb” and “ilah.” We recall that al-Qasim, al-Kindi, 
as well as al-Maturidi already made use of the term “rabb,” and that for them 
this term was conceptually related to, and derived from, God’s role as creator. 
Al-Ash‘ari employs the terms “rabb” and “ilah” in the exact same way. Ibn 
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Firak explains that “[al-Ash‘ari] chose [the view] that what is meant when we 
describe Him as ‘ilah’ is that He has al-ilahiyya, and he explained al-ildhiyya 
as His ability to create (qudratuhu ‘ald iktira‘) the atoms and accidents.”?8* 
This points to al-Ash‘ari’s eagerness to prove that God alone, to the exclusion 
of all other entities in the world, deserves the titles “ilah” and “rabb,” and the 
method to prove this is to establish a causal link between God and creation. 
This is precisely what the proof that there is for creation a creator seeks to estab- 
lish.?°? 


5.4 The Proof of the World’s Beginning 


Ibn Furak’s statement, cited above, that according to al-Ash‘ari the affirmation of 
God’s oneness and uniqueness includes “to affirm that all originated things are 
connected with the power of one [entity] who originated them, from non-exis- 
tence into existence” draws attention to the fact that for al-Ash‘ari the concepts 
of creation and the creator are by far more specific than what could so far be in- 
ferred from the section on the proof that there is for creation a creator. For as 
noted above, so far al-Ash‘ari has not yet addressed the question of whether cre- 
ation has a first beginning or not. Yet, the concept of creation al-Ash‘ari wishes 
to defend is creation ex nihilo. This is why he concludes the present section with 
his hypothetical interlocutor posing: “what makes you believe that the drop of 
sperm is never ceasing, eternal?”*°° Even though al-Ash‘ari does not spell it 
out, it seems evident that the interlocutor does not intend that every particular 
drop of sperm is eternal. Rather, the interlocutor seems to be representative of 
the position that matter, from which the individual things in this world arise, 
is eternal. This position, and variants of it which, however, all assume that the 
world has no first beginning, is discussed by Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) in his al- 
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Fisal fi al-milal wa’l-ahwa@ wa’l-nihal. He, just like generations of other mutakal- 
limiin, refers to the proponents of this view as al-dahriyya or dahriyyiin. He 
writes: “the world must be one of two things: either it is eternal or it is originat- 
ed, [that is,] it was not, then was. A group [of people] profess that it is eternal. 
They are the dahriyya. Another group of people profess that it is originated.”?9" 
Ibn Hazm presents several objections put forward by the dahriyya that call into 
question the belief in an originatedness world. One of them is this: “we have not 
witnessed the origination of anything except for coming from something or oc- 
curring in something. He who claims anything else claims something he does 
not witness and never has witnessed.”?** This is precisely the position we find 
alluded to in the question al-Ash‘ari’s interlocutor poses. Al-Ash‘ari replies by re- 
ducing ad absurdum the interlocutor’s assertion: if the interlocutor were right in 
his assumption that the world is eternal, it would not be possible to witness 
changes (taghayyur) occurring in it, for the eternal is not subject to change. 
But since such changes occur, and since “that which does not precede the origi- 
nated thing is [itself] originated and created,” it follows that “the eternity of the 
drop of sperm and other bodies like it is false.”?” 

The difficulty with al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab al-Luma‘ is that it is a very concise 
kalam manual, both in comparison with the works of authors contemporaneous 
with him and (even more so) with later thinkers. Al-Ash‘ari does not provide his 
readers with much context, which would allow to infer what precisely it is he dis- 
cusses and what is at stake. Taking into account statements about him found 
in the works of later authors can alleviate this situation, and it suggests that 
his concern was not the proof of God’s existence, but rather the defence of the 
most fundamental doctrine of God’s uniqueness (tawhid), particularly in His 
role as creator. 
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6 Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Bagillani 
(d. 403/1013) 


6.1 Al-Baqillani’s Kitab al-Tamhid and al-Insaf and the Proof 
of God’s Existence 


It has been said that al-Baqillani’s importance as a mutakallim lies in his contri- 
bution to systemising the theological thought he inherited from his Ash‘ari pred- 
ecessors.*** While some fifty works on various subjects are attributed to him, 
only a handful have survived. Among these, his Ijaz al-Qur’dan,?” in which he 
defends the miraculous nature of the Qur’an, has been described as being of 
great intellectual and historical importance. The same has been said of his 
Kitab al-Tamhid, a voluminous kalam manual.?*° 

A glance at the table of contents of Richard Joseph McCarthy’s 1957 edition 
of the Kitab al-Tamhid suggests that al-Baqillani dedicated a whole section 
(bab) of his work to establishing “the existence of God and His attributes” 
(wujiid Allah wa-sifatihi).?”’ Al-Baqillani first establishes the originatedness of 
the world (hadath al-‘dlam) and then proceeds to “the affirmation of the creator” 
(ithbat al-sani‘). In his monograph, Al-Baqillani wa-ar@uhu al-kalamiyya, Mu- 
hammad Ramadan ‘Abd Allah describes al-Baqillani as one of the theologians 
who “were concerned with the issue of proving God’s existence on the basis 
of their kalam proofs that have their starting point in the originatedness of 
atoms and accidents and their possibility, respectively.”?9* Similarly, Herbert A. 
Davidson, in his article “Arguments from the Concept of Particularization in Ara- 
bic Philosophy,” writes:?? 
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[t]he seedbed for the development of the proofs from particularization was another proof, 
the most popular Kalam proof for the creation of the world, that “from accidents.” [...] The 
proof was not an end in itself, for all felt the need of supplementing it with the further in- 
ference that whatever is generated requires a cause for its generation, thus turning the 
proof of creation into a proof of the existence of God. [...] Al-Baqillani states the proof of 
creation from accidents [...] and then infers the existence of the creator in three ways. 


These assessments suggest that, in the Kitab al-Tamhid, not only is al-Baqillani 
concerned with the proof of God’s existence, but that his preferred method is 
that of a cosmological proof which infers that God must exists since the world 
requires a cause for its existence. Contrary to this view, I shall argue that al- 
Baqillani follows in the footsteps of his predecessors—particularly the eponym 
of the kalam school he belonged to, al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936), but also al- 
Maturidi (d. 333/944) and other thinkers discussed in the previous chapter—in- 
sofar as he does not seek to prove that God exists. Just like them, it will be ar- 
alone. In this endeavour, God’s existence is not at stake and not to be proven. 
The “affirmation of the creator” therefore serves a different objective than to 
prove God’s existence. This also implies that McCarthy’s editorial choice” of 
giving the section that contains the proof of the originatedness of the world 
and the affirmation of the creator the title “The third section: on the existence 
of God and His attributes (wujiid Allah wa-sifatihi)” is misleading. These points 
shall be discussed with reference not only to al-Baqillani’s Kitab al-Tamhid, 
but also the much shorter al-Insaf which, however, resembles the former work 
in many respects. 


6.2 Al-Baqillani’s Three Proofs to “Affirm the Creator” 


Davidson and ‘Abd Allah’s reading of al-Baqillani as presenting a proof of God’s 
existence along the lines of the cosmological argument is, of course, not entirely 
surprising considering that in the Kitab al-Tamhid al-Baqillani proceeds from the 
proof that the world has a beginning for its existence to “the affirmation of the 
creator” (ithbat al-sdani‘). Al-Baqillani’s proof that the world is originated begins 
with him noting that the world consists of nothing but atoms (jawahir) and ac- 
cidents (a‘rdad). Accidents, he continues, are originated in time, which is evident 
since two opposing accidents, such as movement and rest, cannot exist together 
in a body at the same time. Bodies (ajsam), which are composed from atoms, are 
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in turn originated since they cannot exist without accidents and since “they [i.e. 
bodies] do not precede what is originated and do not exist before it, and that 
which does not precede what is originated is originated like it.”3° 

The insight that the world has entered existence then leads al-Baqillani to 
note, in the following section, that “it is necessarily the case that this originated, 
formed world has an originator and a former (musawwir).”3° Al-Baqillani then 
proceeds to present his readers with three lines of argument to substantiate 
his claim. 


6.2.1 The First Argument Based on the Analogy Between the shahid and 
the gha@’ib 


The first argument involves the following reasoning: “the proof (al-dalil) for this 
is that something written (al-kitaba) necessarily has a writer, the form (al-siira) a 
fashioner, and the building (al-bind’) a builder.” Al-Baqillani then continues: 
“we would not doubt the ignorance of him who told us that something written 
came about—but without a writer [...]. It is, in consequence, necessary that the 
forms [contained in] the world and the movements of the spheres are connected 
with a creator (muta‘alliga bi-sdni‘) who created them.”?° 

Al-Baqillani’s invocation of a writing and its dependence on a writer as 
well as a building and its builder is not novel in kalam works. We recall that 
al-Ash‘ari, in whose intellectual tradition al-Baqillani saw himself, invoked the 
observable connection between the occurrence of a building and its builder in 
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order to establish the validity of “the principle of causation.”?% Al-Maturidi, 
too, made use of the very same notion of a writing and its author, yet with the 
objective of arguing on its basis for the originatedness of the world.*” Al- 
Baqillani evidently makes recourse to these notions with the exact same objec- 
tive in mind as al-Ash‘ari: his objective is to affirm the principle of causation for 
the gha’ib, the unobservable realm, in analogy to the shahid, the realm observ- 
able by the senses. Al-Baqillani intends to make the point that it is true for the 
gha@’ib that originated things have causes, since this is true for the shahid, and 
the latter is the basis for judgements about the former.?”° 

It is interesting to observe that here al-Baqillani does not feel the need of ex- 
plaining how the shahid is the basis for judgements about the ghd@’ib, and in par- 
ticular why he is justified in assuming an analogy between the two realms when 
he seeks to make the point that the world, in being originated, has an originator 
and cause. For al-Baqillani is evidently aware, and argues elsewhere, that one 
cannot assume that there is an analogy between the two realms in every single 
case. For instance, in a section entitled “A speech against the Christians regard- 
ing their belief that God is a substance (jawhar),” al-Baqillani presents their rea- 
soning in defence of this belief in this way: “the proof of this is that we find that 
all things and existence in the shdhid are either substances (jawdahir) or atoms. 
Since we agree that the eternal [i.e. God] is not an accident, it follows that He 
is a substance.”*°” He counters them with the following challenge: “why did 
you assume that since you do not find anything in the shahid other than in 
the way you described it, this applies to the ghd’ib as it is in the shahid (bi-mu- 
jarrad al-shahid)? [And why did you assume] that the existent in the ghd’ib is not 
different from the kinds of existents in the shahid?”>°* Al-Baqillani’s critique of 
the Christians is that they are precisely not justified in assuming that in the case 
under discussion there is an analogy between the shdahid and the ghd’ib. 

In the case of the affirmation of the general, universal validity of the princi- 
ple of causation, however, al-Baqillani evidently follows in al-Ash‘ari’s footsteps 
who argued for an analogy between the shdhid and the ghd@’ib. (Al-Baqillani, 
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however, also follows into the footsteps of his master insofar as he adopts his 
conviction that humans are in fact not true agents of their actions.*°?) Without 
spelling it out, al-Baqillani intends to say that what the world has in common 
with a writing and a building is that they are originated, and since origination 
cannot occur without originator, “it is necessarily the case that this originated, 
formed world has an originator and a former,” as he has it. 

It is important to note that, for al-Baqillani, the general affirmation of the 
principle of causation, and its application to the question of the originated 
world, has to involve the proof that the cause of originated things is external 
to them. Unless this possibility is rejected, al-Baqillani is unable to ascribe the 
world, in being creation, to God—which, I shall argue, is his ultimate objective. 
This crucial point is not actually made explicit in al-Baqillani’s present first argu- 
ment which is based on the analogy between the shdahid and the ghda’ib—it is, 
however, in the second and third arguments he presents. There, he makes the 
explicit point that the occurrences and changes in bodies he points to are not 
due to the body itself, but effected by an outside cause. In his first argument, 
this point is left somewhat implicit, but by noting that in the shahid a writing 
depends on a writer and a building on a builder, al-Baqillani seems to want to 
say that the cause of the occurrence of both the writing and the building is to 
be found outside of them.*”° 


6.2.2 The Second Argument Based on the Earlier and Later Occurrences 
of Things 


Al-Baqillani then presents a second argument in support of his assertion that 
the originated world exists due to an originator. This argument focuses on “the 
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earlier occurrence (taqaddum) of some originated things than others as well as 
the later occurrence (ta’akhkhur) of some of them than others.” Their occurrence 
at an earlier or later point in time cannot be “due to the thing itself (li-nafsihi) or 
depend on its kind (jinsihi),” al-Baqillani stresses, as this would mean that all 
things of the same kind would have to occur simultaneously. This proves, he 
then concludes, “that there is for it one who makes it occur earlier and who 
brings it into existence according to his will (magsiran ‘ala mashi’atihi).”?" 


6.2.3 The Third Argument Based on the Different Forms and Shapes 
of Things 


The section on “the affirmation of the creator” finally contains a third argument. 
Al-Baqillani argues that “every single body in this world is receptive (qubul) to a 
structure (tarkib) different from the one it has.” A square, for instance, could well 
have been a circle instead. Parallel to the aforementioned case of the earlier and 
later occurrence of things, al-Baqillani now argues that “the specific, particular 
form by which it is particularised (ikhtassa) is due to the thing itself or due to its 
receptiveness of it.” If the former were the case, it would follow, for al-Baqillani, 
that all possible shapes would be present in the body at the same time. Since this 
is evidently absurd, he concludes, this proves that “whatever has a form only re- 
ceives it from one who composed (mu’allif) and intended (qdasid) it this way.”3” 

Davidson has pointed out that arguments from particularisation, such as al- 
Baqillani’s, to affirm the dependence of originated things on an originator hinge 
on an occasionalist worldview as the determining cause of particular occurrenc- 
es in this world could otherwise be sought in the events preceding them.” Al- 
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Baqillani’s argument, it should be added to Davidson’s observation, in fact hing- 
es on a number of assumptions that are not actually addressed by him. For in- 
stance, his assertion that bodies in this world are receptive to all kinds of other 
structures and shapes of course presupposes an atomistic worldview (a corollary 
of the occasionalist position) and the position that the differences between cor- 
poreal things only go back to the accidents inhering in them (for shape, colour, 
and the like are nothing but accidents).*!* According to al-Baqillani’s reasoning, 
it would be equally likely for fire to be hot and cold, for its actual hotness is not 
due to itself and simply an accident inhering in its body (that is, its essence or 
“body-ness”) that could have been replaced by the accident of coldness (if God 
had so chosen, that is). This position would later be vehemently opposed by Ibn 
Sina (d. 427/1037) who assumed the existence of natures of things, which explain 
why things are the way they are and that they could not have been different in all 
conceivable ways.*” Al-Baqillani’s reasoning in the third argument would not 
have been espoused by Ibn Sina. 

Before addressing the question of what al-Baqillani seeks to establish on the 
basis of his three ways of affirming the creator, it is worth noting that in the Insaf 
in a section concerned with proving that “it is necessary that the world has an 
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originator”’* he presents the very same three lines of argument as in the Kitab 
al-Tamhid. The third argument, however, as it appears in the Insdaf, contains an 
aspect which is missing in the Kitab al-Tamhid, yet which says a lot about al-Ba- 
qillani’s theological stance and affiliation with Ash‘arism. In arguing that the 
forms (suwar) of things in this world are not brought about by the things them- 
selves, he introduces the example of good and evil and notes that “it is impos- 
sible that what is evil (al-qabih) is evil due to itself and what is good (al-hasan) is 
good due to itself.” This leads him to the already familiar conclusion that “they 
have one who gives them their form [...], whether evil or good, in accordance with 
his will and wishing.”*” Al-Baqillani’s employment of the notions of good and 
evil to make the point that the world, in being originated, depends on an outside 
cause is noteworthy and it immediately brings to mind al-Maturidi who, in his 
Kitab al-Tawhid, also rested his “proof that there is for the world an originator” 
on these very notions (concepts which, as Fathalla Kholeif and J. Meric Pessagno 
have noted, are rarely employed by the mutakallimin in this context*"*). Just as in 
al-Maturidi’s case, it suggests itself that al-Baqillani chose these two concepts in 
order to make a point against his Mu‘tazili peers, whom he regarded as falsely 
excluding evil from the realm of God’s creation. In addition to their error of as- 
cribing evil to human efficient causality, al-Baqillani appears to be implicitly 
criticising the position held by some Mu‘tazilis that good and evil are character- 
istics inherent to, and objectively describing, actions. For al-Baqillani’s reason- 
ing in the present argument entails that the goodness and evilness said of things 
in this world is not due to themselves, that is, they are not inherent in them, and 
that things which are described as evil could equally have been good, and vice 
versa. Against the Mu‘tazili position of moral objectivism, al-Baqillani here al- 
ludes to his position which upholds a divine command theory and voluntarism, 
which he makes the implicit basis of his present argument to affirm the crea- 
tor.!? This position is in fact alluded to in a later section in the Insdf where 
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al-Baqillani states: “humans are obligated to [obey] what God (Most-High!) has 
made obligatory (awjaba) upon them [...]. Good is that which agrees with the 
order that it be done (al-hasan ma wafaqa al-amr min al-fi‘l), and evil is that 
which agrees with the prohibition that it be done. The good thing is not good 
by virtue of its form (min qibal al-siira), and the evil thing is not evil by virtue 
of its form.”**° The example al-Baqillani then presents is that the form (sira) 
of killing is the same whether it occurs as retaliation or not, but in the case of 
retaliation the law (al-shar‘) deems it morally good and in other cases the law 
declares it morally reprehensible.** 


6.3 The Objective of “the Affirmation of the Creator” 


It has, thus, become clear that al-Baqillani’s arguments “to affirm the creator” rest 
on a number of assumptions which he does not spell out, address, or make explic- 
it. Not only is this true for his atomistic worldview and the related potions of oc- 
casionalism and divine voluntarism, it is also true, I submit, in that al-Baqillani 
takes God’s existence for granted when he turns to the affirmation of the creator. 
This is to say that in seeking to prove that the world depends for its existence on 
an outside cause, al-Baqillani does not intend to prove God’s existence along the 
lines of a cosmological argument, rather what he is after is to rest the Qur’anic 
claim that God is to be regarded as the creator of the world on a rational, rea- 
son-based foundation. In doing so, it is not God’s existence that is at stake for 
al-Baqillani, but the divine attribute “creator of the world.” That God’s very exis- 
tence is taken for granted at the outset of the proof is, of course, not spelt out by 
him, just as much as other assumptions are not spelt out, but I argue that indica- 
tions can be found in the Kitab al-Tamhid and the Insdf that this is the case and 
that “the affirmation of the creator” has the objective of ascribing the created 
world to God. 

That this is indeed the objective underlying al-Baqillani’s “affirmation of the 
creator” is suggested by the fact that in both works he frequently makes the point 
that in the Qur’an God Himself is eager to stress that He is to be credited with 
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being the creator of the world. In the Kitab al-Tamhid, al-Baqillani states that 
God described Himself with the words “I am creator” (inni khdliq).?” In the 
Insdf, al-Baqillani emphasises that “He called Himself creator (khdliq) and every- 
thing besides Him created.”*?? He then mentions Q. 13:16, {Have the partners 
(shurakd’) they assign to God created anything like His creation? Is their creation 
indistinguishable from His? Say, “God is the Creator (khdliq) of all things [...]”}, 
and comments that in this verse “God refuted the unbelievers when they associ- 
ated partners with Him in creation (shuraka’ fi al-ikhtira‘).”?** A number of other 
Qur’anic verses are adduced by al-Baqillani in support of the claim that “there is 
no creator (khdliq) other than Him,”*> such as Q. 16:20, {Those they invoke be- 
side God create nothing; they are themselves created}. Al-Baqillani, finally, also 
notes that God has made “belief in Him” (al-imdn bihi) obligatory upon all hu- 
mans. Belief in God means “assent (al-tasdiq) by the heart that He is God 
(Allah), the one, the unique [...], the creator (al-khdliq).”*° 

Admittedly, all these statements appear in sections other than that on “the 
affirmation of the creator” and they deal with various aspects which, however, 
all relate to God’s role as creator: al-Baqillani mentions God’s self-description 
as creator (“I am creator”) in the Kitab al-Tamhid as part of a discussion about 
God’s attributes of action (sifat al-af‘al) and attributes of essence (sifat al- 
dhat) and introduces it as an example of the former category of attributes. His 
remark that “He called Himself creator” in the Insaf is part of a discussion 
about the createdness/uncreatedness of the Qur’an. Q. 13:16 is mentioned in 
the context of al-Baqillani’s defence of the position that God creates human ac- 
tions, including belief and unbelief (that is, the doctrine of kasb or acquisition). 
And Q. 16:20, finally, appears in support of the claim that God alone provides 
for humans. These statements, however, all draw attention to the importance 
al-Baqillani assigns to upholding that God is to be described as creator, not 
only of the world itself, but of the occurrences in it, too. The proof that God in- 
deed is to be described with this attribute is nothing else than “the affirmation of 
the creator,” where al-Baqillani establishes that the originated world came about 
due to an outside cause (that is, it does owe its existence to another, rather than 
being self-sufficient) so as to be able to ascribe it to God. 
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Al-Baqillani’s endeavour to provide rational arguments for statements 
found in scripture which describe God in His role as creator becomes further evi- 
dent in the following: the Insaf opens with a list of items of knowledge which 
God has obligated humans (al-mukallaf) to attain. Among these al-Baqillani 
mentions that “he [i.e. the mukallaf] has to know that the world has an origina- 
tor.”??”7 The argument he here puts forward is the already familiar reasoning 
based on the earlier and later occurrences of things in this world. He then 
links the argument’s conclusion that “this proves an agent who effected it and 
brought it about according to his will (irddatihi) and made it according to his 
wishing (mashi’atihi)”?"® with two Qur’anic verses. These are Q. 11:107, which 
says about God that {[He] carries out whatever He wills (fa‘‘al li-ma yurid)}, 
and Q. 16:40, describing God’s creative activity with the words {When We will 
(aradna) something to happen, all that We say is, “Be,” and it is.}. Crucially, 
this suggests that al-Baqillani sees his reason-based arguments to “affirm the 
creator” to have the same concern as the Qur’anic verses he quotes, which is evi- 
dently related to describing God in His role as creator and especially to stressing 
that creation is subjected to His absolute will and wishing. In making this point 
which concerns an aspect of the conception of God’s attribute “creator,” al-Ba- 
qillani’s concern does not lie with the question about God’s existence or whether 
God is part of reality or not. 

In addition to this, the following should be considered. Al-Baqillani notes, 
after quoting the two Qur’anic verses:*”? 


[God] pointed to our knowledge of the act’s connection (fa‘alluq) with the agent, insofar as 
it is an act, just like the agent’s connection with the act, insofar as he is an agent. Also, [He 
pointed to our knowledge] that the writing’s [...] connection with the writer [...] is like the 
writer’s connection with the writing, insofar as he is a writer. This means: if the existence of 
an act were possible without an agent, and a writing without a writer [...], then the exis- 
tence of a writer would [also] be possible without a writing (Id kitaba lahu). 


These remarks are noteworthy as they draw attention to the need of being pre- 
cise about what al-Baqillani (and the same can be said of other mutakallimiin 
as well) refers to when he speaks of “the affirmation of the originator.” What 
I mean by this is the following: I have argued that when al-Baqillani speaks of 
“the affirmation of the creator” and the proof “that there is for the world an orig- 
inator,” he refers to one of God’s attributes, rather than God Himself. The affirma- 
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tion of the creator concerns the affirmation of the attribute “creator” for God 
whose existence is taken for granted. The affirmation of the creator does not 
seek to introduce into reality yet another entity in addition to the world, 
whose existence was not postulated before the conclusion was reached. Al-Ba- 
qillani’s above remarks lend support to this assertion, I submit, for the following 
reason: when al-Baqillani notes “if the existence of an act were possible without 
an agent [...], then the existence of a writer would [also] be possible without a 
writing,” he seeks to make the point (in the present context) that the world, in 
being originated, depends on an originator. Now, it is crucial to recognise that 
al-Baqillani would of course maintain that God Himself can exist without His 
creation—this is in fact the very position he holds, as all mutakallimiin, when 
he defends the temporal origination of the world. In the Insdf, in the section 
on the proof of the world’s origination, al-Baqillani quotes the famous hadith ac- 
cording to which the Prophet explained this with the words, “God (Allah) (Most- 
High!) was and nothing [else] was, then God created the things.”*° This implies 
that when al-Baqillani rejects what is for him an absurdity, namely that “the ex- 
istence of a writer would [also] be possible without a writing,” he intends to refer 
by “writer” not to the entity himself who is described as writer, but to the role 
played by said entity insofar as he has the attribute “writer.” This is to say, for 
al-Baqillani it would be correct to maintain that “God (Allah) was and nothing 
else was,” but it would be false to maintain that “God is creator, but nothing ex- 
ists as His creation.” In the same way, al-Baqillani would consider it correct to 
say that some person exists without a building, but he would reject the claim 
that said person is a builder without there being a building that is ascribed to 
her. Parallel to this, I argue, when al-Baqillani speaks of the endeavour to “affirm 
the creator,” he refers to God’s role as creator, which is not the same as God Him- 
self (that is, Allah). The reason this role and attribute are established on the basis 
of the originatedness of the world is explained by al-Baqillani’s statement that 
“[God] pointed to our knowledge of the act’s connection with the agent, insofar 
as it is an act, [which is] just like the agent’s connection with the act, insofar as 
he is an agent.” If the world is originated and made, it is clear that God is to be 
described as originator and maker, for the two go hand in hand. It is worth not- 
ing that this same reasoning is also encountered in al-Maturidi’s Kitab al-Tawhid, 
this time, however, in his argument for the originatedness of the world. We recall 
that al-Maturidi argued for the world’s beginning in time by noting that “God 
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Himself informed that He is the creator (khdliq) of everything.”?** Here the 
world’s being originated follows from the fact that God is described as creator, 
for it is impossible that God should be characterised as such without there 
being something referred to as creation. 

It is due to these considerations just discussed that I propose to reconsider 
whether assertions such as Davidson’s that in the Tamhid “the concept of partic- 
ularization [is] [...] used to infer the existence of God from creation,” and whether 
it is a correct description of al-Baqillani’s objective that the third way represents 
“a direct proof of the existence of God from the presence in things of particular 
characteristics.”*** As noted in the Introduction, the question is not whether al- 
Baqillani’s (and other thinkers’) arguments to “affirm the creator” could be used 
to prove God’s existence, but whether he himself employs them with this objec- 
tive in mind. I suggest that he does not. 


6.4 Creation as Proof of God’s Existence? 


How does the following statement made by al-Baqillani in his Insdf then fit in 
with this conclusion, which seems to be contradicted by it? Among the items 
of knowledge which humans are obligated to know by God al-Baqillani also 
mentions the following:>? 


he has to know that the first thing God has made obligatory upon all humans is speculation 
about His signs, pondering over the things He has power over (maqdirdatihi), and reasoning 
towards Him based on the traces (athdr) of His power and the witnesses (shawdhid) to His 
rububiyya, for He is not known necessarily and not observable by the senses; His existence 
and being (wujiiduhu wa-kawnuhu) are only known by the compelling proofs contained in 
His deeds. 


Al-Baqillani here unequivocally states that it is God’s existence which is known 
on the basis of creation. ‘Abd Allah seems to have understood this kind of state- 
ment as an explanation on al-Baqillani’s part for why in the section on “the 
affirmation of the creator” he presents—as ‘Abd Allah sees it—a number of cos- 
mological arguments for God’s existence (“these are the proofs al-Baqillani pres- 
ents to affirm the existence of God (wujtid Allah)”): it is “because the mutakal- 
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limiin did not all agree that God is known necessarily.”*** The observation that in 
the aforecited quote al-Baqillani speaks of God’s existence gives rise to the ques- 
tion of how this goes together with my assertion that, in the chapter on “the af- 
firmation of the creator” it is not the proof of God’s existence that is at stake (for 
it is taken for granted), and that instead al-Baqillani seeks to establish God as 
the creator of the world? I suggest that no contradiction is involved, for al-Baqil- 
lani’s reference to God’s existence which is known only by pondering over His 
signs should not be understood in the way it is used in (cosmological) arguments 
for God’s existence. God’s “existence” (wujiid) in the present context has a dif- 
ferent meaning and refers to something else. Rather than referring to the dichot- 
omy between existence and non-existence in the question whether God exists, it 
refers to the classification of the kind of existence that belongs to God. We need to 
bear in mind that many mutakallimiin were eager to stress that God’s existence is 
of an entirely different kind than the existence that characterises created things. 
Al-Baqillani, for his part, has a section in both the Kitab al-Tamhid and the Insaf 
where he sets out to prove that “the creator of originated things cannot resemble 
(mushabbih) them.”?* In the Insdf he explains that were God to resemble His cre- 
ation it would entail that He is a “composed body” (jism muw/allaf) just as the 
bodies making up this world which are composed from atoms.**° Al-Shahrastani 
(d. 548/1153) reports about this position held by the mutakallimiin in his Nihayat 
al-igdam fi ‘ilm al-kalam: “the ahl al-haqq maintain that God does not resemble 
the created things and they do not resemble Him in any respect—nothing is like 
Him [...]. The creator is neither an atom (jawhar), nor a body (jism), nor an acci- 
dent (‘arad). He is neither in a place, nor in time. He is not receptive to accidents 
and is not the substrate of originated things.”*?” Importantly, according to 
Ash‘ari doctrine, there are three kinds of existence characterising the created 
world: accidents, atoms, and bodies. Since in the Ash‘ari view existence and es- 
sence are the same thing—unlike for their Mu‘tazili peers—it follows that the ex- 
istence of an accident really is different from the existence of an atom or body.*® 
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God, according to them, constitutes the fourth kind of existence, which is differ- 
ent from the three kinds of existence making up the created world. Crucially, the 
kind of existence that characterises God, and thereby God’s very essence, is, ac- 
cording to al-Baqillani, not a self-evident item of knowledge, but can be inferred 
from, and in contradistinction to, God’s creation. This is why al-Baqillani states 
that humans need to make recourse to speculation and that “His existence and 
being are only known by the compelling proofs contained in His deeds.” Further- 
more, even though God’s essence is the object of theological enquiry, al- 
Baqillani stresses that humans are prohibited from speculating about it. Rather, 
they are obligated to arrive at knowledge about God’s essence (which includes 
classifying His kind of existence) by inference from creation: “since it is the 
case that speculation is an obligation, humans [lit.: al-mukallaf] have to specu- 
late and ponder over the things God created (makhliqat Allah), not over God’s 
essence (dhat Allah).” The proof of this is, al-Baqillani suggests, that in the 
Qur’an God speaks—with praise, one might add—about those {who reflect on 
the creation of the heavens and the earth [i.e. Q. 3:191]}. “He did not say: on 
the creator,” al-Baqillani points out. The Qur’anic story of Moses’ conversation 
with Pharaoh is adduced as further evidence of the requirement to make specu- 
lation about creation the basis of statements about God’s essence, and not to 
think of investigating God’s essence itself:?? 


when the Accursed, Pharaoh, asked Moses about God’s essence (dhat Allah), he replied that 
the things God created allude [to the fact] that He is ilah and rabb, and that there is no ilah 
other than Him. But when [Moses] speculated and reflected over them [i.e. created things] 
and did not define for [Pharaoh] the essence (la yuhaddid lahu al-dhat), it was not enough 
for [Pharaoh], for when he asked, {What is this “Lord of the Worlds”?}, [Moses] said, {the 
Lord of the heavens and earth} [i.e. Q. 26:23] [...]. Whenever [Pharaoh] asked him about the 
essence, [Moses] replied to him by speculating about created things which point to knowl- 
edge of Him. 
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The significance for al-Baqillani of distinguishing God’s kind of existence as well 
as essence from the kinds of existence characteristic of created things cannot be 
overstated. At one place in the Insdaf he explicitly states that this is part of the all- 
important declaration that God is unique (tawhid). There he refers to the Sifi 
Abt ’l-Hasan al-Bushanji (d. 348/960) who reportedly replied to the question 
of what God’s tawhid entails: “it is that you know that He has no similarity to 
the essences [of created things] and that the [divine] attributes must not be de- 
nied.”“° To declare God’s oneness and uniqueness (al-tawhid lahu), we are told, 
is nothing less than an aspect of belief in God (al-imdn bi’llah).** 

It is in this very same context of defining tawhid that the following statement 
is encountered in the Insaf: “declaring Him one and unique is the affirmation 
that He is established (thabit) and existent (mawjiid), one unique ilah and the 
object of worship—nothing is like Him [i.e. Q. 42:11].”347 What does the declara- 
tion that God is “existent” (mawjiid) then mean? I propose that al-Baqillani’s 
statement should in fact be translated as “He is established and an existent,” 
rather than simply “existent.” For his concern seems to be to address the 
hotly debated issue of whether it is right to say of God that He is “an existent.” 
This question was frequently linked to the related question of whether God is to 
be called a “thing” (shay’). Al-Ash‘ari, in his Maqalat al-islamiyyin, reports on the 
disagreement among the mutakallimtin about the meaning of both terms and 
whether they are applicable to God: “those who liken God to creation (al-mush- 
abbiha) say: God is a shay’ means He is a body (jism). Some people say: it means 
He is an existent (mawjiid) [...]. Al-Salihi said: God is a shay’ [but] unlike [creat- 
ed] things means that He is eternal [...]. Al-Jubba’i said: the word shay’ denotes 
everything that can be known [...] and since God is known [...] it follows that He 
is a shay’.”* Furthermore: “al-Jubba’i said: speaking of the creator’s being a 
mawjiid means that He is known [...]. Hisham b. al-Hakam said: it means that 
He is a body [...]. Some say: it means that He is a thing (shay’).”>* Al-Baqillani, 
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for his part, takes a clear stance in this debate: he affirms that God is to be re- 
ferred to as “an existent.” Elsewhere in the Insaf he remarks that being an exis- 
tent (mawjiid) belongs to the attributes of God just as being eternal, one and 
unique, living, and others.*° For al-Baqillani, all knowable things (ma ‘limdat) 
are either non-existent or existent; there is no third option. Invoking Q. 6:19, 
{Say, “What (ayy shay’) counts most as a witness?” Say, “God”}, al-Baqillani 
argues that “He (Praised be He!) is an existent, not non-existent” since God 
describes Himself in the Qur’anic verse as a “shay” and since “al-mawijiid is 
al-shay’.”**© (This verse is, therefore, given preference by al-Baqillani over 
Q. 42:11, {There is nothing like Him (laysa ka-mithlihi shay’)}, which seems to jux- 
tapose God and “things.” Al-Baqillani quotes this verse when stating that being 
an existent belongs to God’s attributes.) It is evident that in the present context 
al-Baqillani’s declaration that God is “mawjtid” does not refer to the question of 
whether God actually is part of reality; rather, God’s being part of reality is as- 
sumed and the debate is about whether it is correct to apply certain terms to 
Him considering that they are also used to refer to creation, and tashbih or liken- 
ing God to creation is sought to be avoided. In al-Baqillani’s view, to affirm God’s 
difference from creation is part of the affirmation of tawhid, yet the affirmation of 
tawhid likewise requires that God’s attributes, such as His being an existent, an 
essence, and a thing, must not be denied. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that, according to al-Baqillani, God’s tawhid 
not only entails that His kind of existence and essence are to be affirmed as com- 
pletely different from creation, and that He is to be called an existent and a 
thing, but also that God is to be considered the only rabb and ilah, which justifies 
His sole worthiness of worship. We have encountered the endeavour to affirm 
these two attributes or titles for none but God before in the works of al-Qasim 
b. Ibrahim, al-Maturidi, as well as al-Kindi, who based them on God’s attribute 
“creator.” Al-Baqillani states that “declaring Him one and unique is the affirma- 
tion that He is [...] one unique ila@h and the object of worship—nothing is like 
Him.”*” This understanding of tawhid is then also linked to belief in God, for 
“belief means assent. [...] The locus of assent is the heart, and it means that 
the heart assents that God is [the] one ilah.”*“* For al-Baqillani, there also is a 
link between God’s having these two attributes and His sole right to be worship- 
ped, for he explains: “humans have to know that the creator of the world (Exalt- 
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ed be His power!) is one and unique (wahid ahad). This means that there is no 
ilah in addition to Him and none who deserves worship except for Him.”4? Cru- 
cially, al-Baqillani rests the affirmation of these two all-important attributes of 
God and His worthiness of worship which results from them on speculation 
about creation, insofar as creation allows humans to gain knowledge about 
God since it has become clear that He is to be identified as the cause of the 
world’s existence. This reasoning is expressed in al-Baqillani’s aforecited state- 
ment that “the mukallaf has to know that the first thing God has made obligatory 
upon all humans is speculation about His signs, pondering over the things He 
has power over, and reasoning towards Him based on the traces of His power 
and the witnesses to His rubibiyya.” The same reasoning that God’s being the 
only rabb, to the exclusion of any other entity in the cosmos, is known when 
He is considered in His role as sole creator of the world is expressed in the afore- 
mentioned story of Moses’ argument with Pharaoh. There, al-Baqillani argued 
that Moses’ replies to Pharaoh’s questions about God’s essence revolved around 
pointing out to him that “the things God created allude [to the fact] that He is 
ilah and rabb, and that there is no ilah other than Him.” These considerations 
draw attention to the significance of “the affirmation of the creator” for al-Baqil- 
lani: it is here where he intends to establish a particular attribute for God, on 
which a string of other important tenets hinge, not least the declaration of 
God’s absolute uniqueness and the promulgation of monotheism, so central to 
Islam. 


6.5 The Conception of God as an Agent Endowed with Will 


The second and third arguments to “affirm the creator” put forward by al- 
Baqillani in the Kitab al-Tamhid and the Insdaf include an aspect of the concep- 
tion of God as creator which is absent in the first argument (the one based on 
the analogy between the shdhid and the ghd@’ib). While all three arguments 
have the purpose of establishing the principle of causation for the ghd’ib (so 
as to argue that the world, in being originated, indeed depends on an outside 
cause, with the ultimate objective of ascribing its origination to God), it is only 
in the last two arguments that al-Baqillani stresses the role will and intention 
play in the notion of God as agent. We recall that there he reached the conclusion 
that “there is for it one who makes it occur earlier and who brings it into exis- 
tence according to his will (magstiran ‘ala mashi’atihi)” and that “whatever 
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has a form only receives it from one who composed and intended (qasid) it this 
way.” Al-Baqillani’s proofs to “affirm the creator” therefore seek to establish that 
God is the cause of the world in a specific way: He is an agent possessed of will. 
In the Insd@f, we recall, al-Baqillani mentioned two Qur’anic verses stressing the 
important role God’s will plays in creating when he discussed the proofs to “af- 
firm the creator.” 

Volition should come to be regarded by subsequent generations of mutakal- 
limiin as the prime aspect of their conception of God as creator, as we shall see 
in the chapters to follow. It is, therefore, interesting to note that for mutakallimin 
preceding al-Baqillani, such as al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, al-Maturidi, and al-Ash‘ari, 
but also for the philosopher al-Kindi, the notion of will cannot be said to play an 
equally crucial role in their defence of God as cause of the world. Al-Kindi and 
al-Qasim did not seem to be preoccupied with stressing this particular aspect. 
Al-Ash‘ari also paid more attention to defending the notion of creation ex nihilo, 
and will plays a role only in his proof that “the creator of the things is one” 
where the idea is put forward that being creator and not being able to realise 
what one wills (murdd) are mutually exclusive.*° In al-Maturidi, on the other 
hand, it is the notion of power (qudra), rather than will, which characterises 
the creator of the world.** 

Al-Baqillani’s emphasis on the notion of volition*” in his conception of cre- 
ation and the creator, runs like a red thread through the Kitab al-Tamhid. This 
becomes apparent in a number of refutations al-Baqillani puts forward of beliefs 
he considers erroneous and contrary to scripture. One of these refutations ap- 
pears in the section immediately following “the affirmation of the creator” 
(and its various subsections on the divine attributes that can be inferred from 
God’s being creator) and deals with the belief that “the creator (sdni‘) of the 
world is a nature from among the natures (tabi‘a min al-tabd’i‘), from the exis- 
tence of which the origination of the world became necessary (wajaba).”*°? In the 
course of his refutation, al-Baqillani suggests that “if it [i.e. nature] is eternal, it 
would necessary follow that the originated things which exist due to it are [also] 
eternal, for [it was assumed that] nature is eternally existent and there is nothing 
that hinders the originated things from existing, being necessitated by it (al-mi- 
jaba ‘anha) [...] just as fire causes burning necessarily in accordance with the ex- 
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istence of its nature.”* Al-Baqillani’s example of the necessary generation of 
burning by fire brings to mind al-Ghazali’s (d. 505/1111) own refutation in the Ta- 
hafut al-faldsifa of the position on causality espoused by philosophers such as 
Ibn Sina where he mentions the exact same example. In the seventeenth discus- 
sion of the Tahdfut al-faldsifa, al-Ghazali describes the philosophers’ position as 
this: “the agent of the burning is only fire, and it is an agent by nature, not by 
choice, thus incapable of abstaining from [enacting] what is its nature.”?° Be- 
fore al-Ghazali, it was already al-Baqillani’s concern to distinguish two types 
of causes, and this distinction is at the heart of his refutation of those who—er- 
roneously—believe that nature is to be assigned the role of creator of things in 
this world. One type of cause exerts its efficacy by nature, which means that 
its effect cannot but follow, necessarily. This is contrasted with another type of 
cause, that is, a cause whose effect emerges in accordance with its will and wish- 
ing and who has the ability to act and abstain from it. This is made explicit by al- 
Baqillani in the following when he states: “according to us, [the divine will] is a 
will for the occurrence of the act in a way that it is delayed (‘ald al-tarakhi) and 
[...] it is not an ‘lla for the existence of what is willed.” The cause referred to by 
al-Baqillani as “‘illa’ denotes “something that necessitates the act” (mijib li’l- 
fil), as opposed to one that “acts according to power and choice.”° What al- 
Baqillani means to say is that for him God caused the world to exist after it 
had not existed, by His eternal will which, however, in being a will, could pro- 
duce an effect in time even though it is eternal.” The divine will is not a neces- 
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sitating cause. The reason the proponents of the belief in nature as the eternal 
creator of the world have to be mistaken is that their conception of nature as 
a necessitating cause cannot account for the temporal origination of the 
world. This reasoning put forward by al-Baqillani in his refutation highlights 
the importance for him of stressing that the entity who is to be credited with hav- 
ing created the world must be possessed of will. 

To conceive of the cause of the world as an ‘lla which necessitates the world 
by nature, as opposed to the concept of the sani‘ or creator who exerts his will in 
creation, involves another absurdity for al-Baqillani. He continues his refutation 
by posing: “so if nature is eternal, and what exists from it is also eternal, then 
why is it that one of them necessitates (miijib) and causes (sabab) the other, 
rather than [saying] that the effect (musabbab) is [the] cause (sabab wa- 
‘illa)?”>* What this statement highlights is that, for al-Baqillani, the relationship 
between the world as effect and God as cause must be one characterised by tem- 
poral priority, for if both cause and effect are believed to coexist eternally, one 
has no grounds to claim that this one is cause and that one effect, rather than 
the other way round. Only in the case of a creator possessed of will and the tem- 
porally originated effect coming forth from it is one able to identify which one is 
cause and which one effect. Interestingly, al-Baqillani here remains silent that he 
himself does in fact accept that cause and effect can coexist eternally without 
this compromising identifying one as cause and the other as effect. In discussing 
the divine attributes (in a section entitled “bab al-kalam fi al-sifat”) in the Kitab 
al-Tamhid, al-Baqillani defends the Ash‘ari position that God’s descriptions, 
such as His being knowing or powerful, point to hypostatic entities (ma‘anin), 
such as knowledge and power, subsisting in His essence.**? In this context, he 
states: “we [humans] are alive [...] only because we have life [...]. It follows 
that they [i.e. the entities, such as life] are the ‘illa for our being such [i.e. 
alive etc.] [...]. It follows that God possesses life [...], and if He did not possess 
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any of these attributes, He would not be alive.”*©° Since the hypostatic entities 
subsist eternally in God, they must eternally be the cause (‘illa) of His being de- 
scribed as such. Ibn Sina would later argue—maybe with a view to arguments 
such as al-Baqillani’s—that there is in fact no contradiction between the belief 
in the world’s eternal coexistence with God, on the one hand, and the assertion 
that God is its cause, on the other.** 

After his refutation of “those who believe that nature can act (fil al- 
taba‘),”?° al-Baqillani turns to the refutation of another group whom he labels 
as al-munajjimiin (in a section entitled “bab al-kalam ‘ald al-munajjimiin’). In 
his refutation of their belief, it is once more the creator’s particular characteris- 
tics of will and choice he focuses on. The munajjimiin are described as believing 
that the planets, such as the sun and the moon, are the creators, fashioners, and 
arrangers (sdni‘, musawwir, mudabbir) of the world.*? Their mistake evidently is, 
as in the case of the proponents of natures, that they ascribe creation to the 
wrong entities. Al-Baqillani sets out to prove the erroneous nature of their belief 
by arguing, first, that the planets are originated in time (proven through the no- 
tion of the accident of movement), and he infers from this that they are depend- 
ent on another. This other entity, he then carries on, “must have originated them 
either by nature (bi’l-tab‘) or by power and choice (bi’l-qudra wa’l-ikhtiyar).”?* 
The first option is ruled out following similar considerations as in the aforemen- 
tioned discussion (that is, the world, in being the creator’s effect, would have to 
be eternal, but it is not). This leads al-Baqillani to consider the remaining option 
and to conclude: 


if he originated them by power and choice, it is necessary that he is able [to bring about a 
state where] the originated events, whose existence they [i.e. the planets] bring about [...], 
do not manifest or he is not able to do so. If he is not able to do so, it is necessarily the case 
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Al-Baqillani’s refutation of the munajjimir’s belief that it is the planets who are 
to be credited with creating things in this (lower) world hinges on the idea, first, 
that they are themselves originated and, secondly, that their creator is an entity 
possessed of will and choice. This proves that the munajjimuin credit the wrong 
entities with creation. Al-Baqillani’s refutation of the munajjimun brings to mind 
al-Qasim b. Ibrahim’s discussion of Q. 21:52—56, which relates Abraham’s at- 
tempts to dissuade his people from worshipping the stars besides God. Al- 
Qasim also made the originatedness of the stars the basis of the argument 
that they are not creators, as believed by Abraham’s people (yet, he left the as- 
pect of will and choice unmentioned), and it became clear that he sought to de- 
fend God in His role as creator against the ascription of this attribute to any other 
entity. 

As noted above, al-Baqillani’s two refutations hinge on describing God as a 
choosing creator, rather than a necessitating cause, and the importance of this 
particular divine attribute is reflected in al-Baqillani’s endeavour of ascribing 
the world, in being originated, to God in the section on “the affirmation of the 
creator.” 


7 Abid ‘Ali Ibn Sina (d. 427/1037) 


7.1 The Proof of God’s Existence and the Science 
of Metaphysics 


Ibn Sina is, without any doubt, to be counted among the most important and in- 
fluential thinkers in the classical Islamic tradition. Having been something of a 
universal genius who penned works on a variety of subjects and disciplines, in- 
cluding music, mathematics, physics, and meteorology, to name but a few, Ibn 
Sina might be best known for his incorporation of Greek philosophical ideas 
into Islamic philosophy (falsafa). It is particularly Ibn Sina’s ideas put forward 
in metaphysics that would come to leave a lasting mark on those who succeeded 
him, not least on the kalam tradition.**° Peter Adamson has emphasised the spe- 
cial place the proof of God’s existence has in Ibn Sina’s philosophical thought: 
“li]Jf one were asked to name Avicenna’s greatest contribution to the history of 
philosophy, one might reasonably choose his proof of God’s existence.”?°” The 
significance of Ibn Sina’s proof of God’s existence in the metaphysical branch 
of philosophy has been emphasised by Herbert A. Davidson. He explains: “Avi- 
cenna’s proof of a first cause of the existence of the universe is characterized by 
him as a metaphysical [sic] proof, and Avicenna attaches considerable signifi- 
cance to that characterization. [...] he shows that one task of metaphysics—as 
distinguished from the subject matter of metaphysics—is the demonstration of 
the existence of God.”3°* Davidson here refers to Ibn Sina’s discussion of the sub- 
ject matter of the science of metaphysics at the beginning of the Ilahiyyat of his 
magnum opus, the Shifa’. In the course of his discussion, Ibn Sina proposes sev- 
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eral things which could be thought to be its subject matter, in order to rule out 
all of them and to announce that it is “the existent qua existent” (al-mawjud bi- 
ma huwa mawijiid).*® Before announcing the true subject matter of metaphysics, 
one of the alternatives he discusses is this: “is the subject matter of this science 
‘inniyyat Allah’ or is it not, this rather being something from among the things 
this science seeks (matdlib)?”?”° Ibn Sina here introduces the distinction between 
the subject matter proper (mawdit‘) of a science and other tasks or enquiries (sg. 
matlib, pl. matalib) conducted in the science, and he poses the question wheth- 
er “inniyyat Allah’ is the former or rather the latter. Before surveying Ibn Sina’s 
reasoning for why “iniyyat Allah” is not the subject matter of metaphysics (which 
is “the existent qua existent”), it should be pointed out that Davidson’s above 
remark that “one task of metaphysics—as distinguished from the subject matter 
of metaphysics—is the demonstration of the existence of God” has in mind this 
very question posed by Ibn Sina about “inniyat Allah.” Davidson thus reads Ibn 
Sina as making the point that the existence of God is not metaphysics’ subject 
matter, but it is something metaphysics seeks to prove. Davidson’s reading is 
shared by Michael E. Marmura. In his translation of the Metaphysics (al-Ila- 
hiyyat) of the Shifa’, Marmura renders “inniyyat Allah” as “the existence of 
God.”?” In a footnote he remarks that “the term [i.e. inniyya] in Avicenna’s writ- 
ings often refers also to individual existence—hence the distinction between es- 
sence and existence is expressed as the distinction between al-mdhiyya and al- 
inniyya/anniyya. In certain contexts it is best to translate inniyya/anniyya as ‘ex- 
istence.’”?” Ibn Sina’s explanation for why “it is not possible that this [i.e. in- 
niyyat Allah] is the subject matter” follow Aristotle’s general exposition of scien- 
ces and their subject matters: the subject matter of every science is something 
whose existence is accepted (musallam al-wujiid) by the science. “The existence 
of the ilah (wujid al-ilah),” however, cannot be accepted in metaphysics so that 
it could be its subject matter. (Note that Marmura renders “wujiid al-iah’” also as 
“the existence of God,” just like “inniyyat Allah.”?”) The reason is this: in order to 
be metaphysics’ subject matter, it would have to be something sought (matlub) in 
another science so that metaphysics could simply accept it; or, alternatively, it 
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would simply have to be something metaphysics can accept and no other science 
has to establish for it. Both alternatives are wrong, Ibn Sina explains. The first 
one is rejected on the grounds that it cannot be sought in any other science 
for no science other than metaphysics—that is, the philosophical sciences deal- 
ing with morals and politics, nature, mathematics, and logic—has anything to do 
with “affirming the ilah’” (ithbat al-ilah). The second alternative is rejected as it 
would imply that “it is either self-evident (bayyin bi-nafsihi) or cannot be 
shown through rational speculation (ma’yus ‘an bayyanihi bi’l-nazar),” so that 
no demonstration of it were needed in order for metaphysics to accept it as its 
subject matter. Rather, it is the case, Ibn Sina states, that “there is proof for 
it” (‘alayhi dalil). This leads Ibn Sina to conclude that, since the subject matter 
of every science is accepted in terms of its existence, and since “wujid al-ilah” 
cannot simply be accepted in metaphysics, “the investigation of it belongs in 
this science.”?” 

This investigation, Ibn Sina continues to explain, includes the following two 
aspects: “one of them is the investigation of it (bahth ‘anhu) under the aspect of 
His existence (wujiidihi), and the other under the aspect of His attributes (sifati- 
hi).” Tbn Sina then gives further indications of why this enquiry can only take 
place in metaphysics, to the exclusion of all other sciences:*” 


we will soon also make clear to you that the investigation of His existence (wujiidihi) can 
only take place in this science, because it has become clear to you already from the 
state of this science that it investigates the things that are completely separated from mat- 
ter. You have glimpsed in the Physics that the ilah is not a body, and not the power of a 
body, rather He is one, free from matter, and free from mixture with motion in every re- 
spect. Therefore, the investigation of it [i.e. His existence, al-bahth ‘anhu] belongs to this 
science. 


Ibn Sina’s first concern was to explain why an investigation of “wujiid al-ilah” 
has to take place in the first place (it is not self-evident); his second concern 
now is to explain why this investigation belongs to metaphysics alone. The rea- 
son is that the existence characteristic of the ilah is incorporeal and immaterial— 
this being something Ibn Sina’s investigations in the science of physics have al- 
ready alluded to—, and metaphysics is the only science that deals with such in- 
corporeal and immaterial entities. Physics, for instance, deals with entities that 
are corporeal, and is consequently not the right place for enquiries into God. In 
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the Danish-nama Ibn Sina explains that all “things are classified only into three 
kinds” with respect to their being:?”° 


either (1) their being is in no way connected to sensible matter, mixture and motion [...]. Or 
(2) there are other kinds of subjects whose beings are not separated from sensible matter 
and things in motion. The imagination can separate these, however, because, by definition, 
they are not necessarily connected to a body of sensible matter nor to what is susceptible of 
motion. [...] Or (3) other kinds of subject are such that their being is in materials, and de- 
fining and imagining them are related to matter and to the nature of motion. 


This threefold division of all entities making up the whole of reality is reflected 
in the threefold division of the theoretical sciences. The first division of entities 
mentioned by Ibn Sina in the Danish-nama are dealt with by metaphysics; the 
second division is treated in mathematics; and the third division is investigated 
in physics. 


7.2 Metaphysics’ Investigation of wujid al-ilah 


Ibn Sina’s remarks of why the investigation of “wujtid al-ilah” is metaphysics’ 
sole task have implications which, I want to suggest, have been overlooked in 
the secondary academic literature. As illustrated on the example of Davidson 
and Marmura’s reading, there exists the view in the secondary academic litera- 
ture that Ibn Sina means to say that it is metaphysics’ task to prove that God ac- 
tually exists. Or to put it differently, metaphysics seeks to show that reality com- 
prises of one more entity (God) whose existence was not postulated previously. 
I want to suggest that when Ibn Sina says that “wujiid al-ilah” can only be af- 
firmed by metaphysics for it alone deals with immaterial beings he means to 
say that this science has the task to enquire into the kind of existence that is 
characteristic of God (namely immaterial existence). His speaking of the exis- 
tence of God (that is, of “wujiid al-ilah”) is not meant to refer to the dichotomy 
between existence and non-existence as it is used in cosmological, ontological, 
or teleological arguments for God’s existence. Ibn Sina is not interested in prov- 
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ing that reality comprises of one more entity; rather he is concerned with estab- 
lishing what kind of existence out of the three kinds of existence that character- 
ise the entirety of beings describes God. This is, I submit, further indicated by the 
following. In the Ta‘ligat we read:?”” 


the natural science has a subject-matter |...] and that subject-matter is the body insofar as it 
is moving and resting [...]. As for the enquiry about whether the body is made up of atoms, 
whether it is finite or not, whether every body has extension and form or not, this relates to 
the science that is after nature (‘ilm md ba‘d al-tabi‘a) [i.e. metaphysics] for these are states 
of the body insofar as it is an existent, not insofar as it is subject to change, and this is the 
enquiry about the kind of its existence which is characteristic of it (bahth ‘an nahw wujiidihi 
alladhi yakhassuhu), that is, [the question of] which existence is characteristic of it (ayy 
wujiid yakhassuhu) [my emphasis]. 


Shortly after that Ibn Sina explains:?” 


the discussion of whether the body is made up of atoms is the discussion of the kind of its 
existence (nahw wujidihi), and so is the discussion of whether it is made up of matter and 
form. This is not related to physics. [...] Movement belongs to the accidents of the subject 
matter of physics, which is the body insofar as it is moving or resting, therefore to establish 
these accidents has to take place in physics. But these do not belong to the parts of the 
body insofar as it is made up of form and matter, therefore establishing them belongs to 
metaphysics [my emphasis]. 


In these passages, Ibn Sina touches upon the aforementioned issue that the sub- 
ject matter of every science is accepted in it in terms of its existence, but needs 
to be established in another science. The subject matter of physics is body—yet 
only insofar as the accidents of movement and rest occur to it. The existence of 
physics’ subject matter, that is, body, however, is established in metaphysics. Im- 
portantly, this task of metaphysics refers to nothing else than ascertaining the 
kind of existence that is specific of body, which means showing that “body” is 
composed from atoms. Once it has been established by metaphysics “which ex- 
istence is characteristic of body,” as Ibn Sina has it, the science of physics can 
proceed to investigate the accidents belonging to its subject matter, such as 
movement and rest. Unless physics can take it for granted that at least a part 
of reality is of corporeal existence, it would not be able to claim a subject matter 
for itself and investigate its accidents such as movement and rest—for the enqui- 
ry into these accidents requires that a part of reality is corporeal, as Ibn Sina’s 
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threefold division of existence in the Danish-ndma indicates. (A look at Ibn Sina’s 
various books on metaphysics indeed reveals that a great deal of attention is 
dedicated to establishing this kind of existence: the entire Book Four of the Met- 
aphysics of the Shifa’, for instance, deals with “substance and its division” 
(Ch. 1); with “ascertaining corporeal substance and what is composed from it” 
(Ch. 2); with establishing that “corporeal matter is not devoid of form” (Ch. 3); 
and, finally, that “form is prior to matter in rank of existence” (Ch. 4).) 

In analogy to the way Ibn Sina speaks of the existence of the subject matter 
of physics (that is, “the kind of existence which is characteristic of it”), I suggest 
he speaks of “wujiid al-ilah” which has to be established by metaphysics. The 
investigation of “wujid al-ilah” in metaphysics refers to this science’s task of es- 
tablishing the kind of existence that is characteristic of God. God’s existence is 
characterised as not being corporeal—this being something that could only be 
“glimpsed”?”? in the natural science, as Marmura translates it, for it does not 
deal at all with entities other than corporeal ones. In order to ascertain that 
God’s existence really is an immaterial existence, it requires the science that is 
after physics. In the Ta‘liqgat Ibn Sina in fact explicitly states and emphasises 
that existence in God is not the same as existence in created beings; they are 
of a different kind: “the existence of every existent is due to the First because 
it emanates (fa’id) from Him, but His existence is due to Himself, hence His ex- 
istence is different from the existence of the other existents and nothing is of the 
kind of His existence (min jins wujiidihi) [my emphasis].”?*° The characterisation 
of God’s kind of existence as beyond corporeality (unlike created beings) is 
stressed as well: “the existence of the creator is an intellectually perceived exis- 
tence (wujiid ma‘qiil), that is, pure existence (wujiid mujarrad).”?*" It should also 
be noted that Ibn Sina’s discussion of the subject matter of metaphysics is not 
the only instance where he stresses that the kind of existence specific to God 
is not a self-evident matter (bayyin bi-nafsihi). He indicates this once more at 
the very end of the Ilahiyyat of the Shifa@’ where he discusses what kind of knowl- 
edge of God the prophet has to communicate to the inhabitants of the ideal state 
pictured by Ibn Sina. There he explains that it does not belong to the duties of 
the prophet to?® 


involve them in anything pertaining to knowledge of God (Most-High!) beyond knowledge 
that He is one, truth, and has no comparison. Hence, to go beyond this and obligate them to 
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assert His existence (wujiidahu) as not being referred to in place, and as not being classified 
by words, and as not being outside the world and not inside it, nor anything of this kind, 
this is too much for them [...]. Only very few of them can conceive the true nature of God’s 
oneness and uniqueness (tawhid) and transcendence (tanzih), hence they would not hesi- 
tate to deny such an existence (mithl hadhda al-wujiid). 


While Ibn Sina here expresses his view that knowledge of the precise nature 
of God is not meant for the majority of people (for they are unable to compre- 
hend immaterial existence), his statement implies that “to assert His exis- 
tence”—that is, “as not being referred to in place, and as not being classified 
by words, and as not being outside the world and not inside it, nor anything 
of this kind”—is something metaphysics can facilitate. I, thus, propose that in 
the present context Ibn Sina uses the term “wujiid” as referring to the different 
classes of existence, and not as referring to the fact that some entity has exis- 
tence so that it can be affirmed as part of reality. The difference between these 
two meanings of “wujiid” in Ibn Sina’s usage has been recognised by Stephen 
Menn who discusses Ibn Sina and Aristotle’s conception of being. (Menn does, 
however, not relate his discussion to the question of what metaphysics seeks 
in investigating “wujiid al-ilah.”) He notes: 


Avicenna distinguishes two senses of being, what he calls wujiid khdss (“proper being,” the 
kind of being proper to X, namely, its being X) and wujiid ithbati (“positing being,” the kind 
of being we are attributing to X when we posit X [...]). To say “X mawjiid’",” “X is” or “Xisa 
being,” in the sense of wujiid khass, is short for saying that X is what it is, namely, X: to say 
of this thing that it is mawjiid in this sense is to say that it is X, and so its wujid in this 
sense is just its quiddity of X. 


7.3 Metaphysics’ Investigation of inniyyat Allah 


Let us turn our attention once more to Ibn Sina’s discussion of metaphysics’ 
subject matter at the beginning of the Ila@hiyyat of the Shifa’. We recall that he 
asked whether “inniyyat Allah’ could be its subject matter, and went on to 
deny this on the basis that “wujiid al-iah” cannot be taken for granted by this 
science but has to be investigated by it. The way in which Ibn Sina here under- 
stands “wujiid al-ilah” has become clear from the previous discussion. It will be 
recalled also that Marmura translated both Arabic expressions as “the existence 
of God,” thus rendering “inniyya” the same as “wujiid.” This, then, gives rise to 
the question of what Ibn Sina means when he speaks of “inniyyat Allah.” Mar- 
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mura’s translation and understanding of the term “inniyya’” in this context, I sub- 
mit, does not capture accurately what Ibn Sina intends it to refer to. (The same 
could be said of Davidson who likewise understands it as denoting God’s exis- 
tence, in the sense in which it is used in arguments for God’s existence, as dis- 
cussed above.) 

A number of passages in the Shifa’ indicate what Ibn Sina means by “in- 
niyyat Allah.” For instance, he explains: “there is no mdhiyya for the necessarily 
existent other than that He is necessarily existent, and this is the inniyya.” He 
carries on: “every possessor of a mahiyya is caused. All other things besides 
the necessarily existent have mdhiyyat.”?** These two statements make it clear 
that the term “inniyya” is contrasted with the term “mdahiyya,” and that the for- 
mer stands for the class of existence which is necessary and which has no 
cause, while the latter refers to the class of existence that is possible and requires 
a cause. 

Elsewhere in the Shifa’ Ibn Sina speaks of “the true nature (haqiqa) of nec- 
essary existence,” which is conveyed by the term “inniyya,” and explains that it 
is “only the assuredness of existence.” In this case, existence is “a necessary 
concomitant (ldzim) for the true nature.”?°° The mention of “the true nature” 
in relation to necessary existence and “inniyya’” is of significance as it is a further 
indication of what Ibn Sina intends by “inniyyat Allah.” Consider the follow- 
ing statements in the Ta ‘ligat where Ibn Sina also speaks of the true nature: “hu- 
mans are unable to grasp the true nature (haqiqa) of things [...]. They only grasp 
some necessary concomitants (lawdazim) or special characteristics (khawdss).”3°° 
God has a true nature just like all other entities in this world, yet in His case hu- 
mans are likewise unable to conceive the true nature. The only thing humans can 
conceive is His necessary existence. This necessary existence is a necessary con- 
comitant for God and only one among others: “we do not know the true nature of 
the First [i.e. God]. We only know of Him whether existence is necessary for Him 
or not. But this is one of his concomitants, not His true nature.”**” What singles 
out God’s necessary existence from among His other necessary concomitants is 
that it is the one most characteristic of Him. On the basis of this particular con- 
comitant, humans are able to gain knowledge of the other concomitants: “the 
most of what humans are able to conceive [...] is the necessity of existence 
(wujitb al-wujiid), for this is the most specific (akhass) of His concomitants. [...] 
Through this concomitant we know other concomitants, such as [His] oneness 
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and uniqueness (wahd@niyya), as well as the other attributes.”*** (Elsewhere, Ibn 
Sina mentions “creation [...] just as oneness and knowledge” as God’s other nec- 
essary concomitants which are “mediated” (bi-wdsita) by the first concomitant of 
necessary existence.**?) 

Ibn Sina then makes a number of statements which—at first glance—seem 
somewhat contradictory. After having insisted that humans are unable to 
grasp God’s true nature, he states “the true nature of the First is His anniyya.”>°° 
The term “anniyya” as used by Ibn Sina in the Ta‘liqgat denotes the same as 
the term “inniyya” known from the Shifa’. This is clarified by his remark that “ex- 
istence belongs to the concomitants of the essences (mahiyydat), not to their con- 
stituents (mugawwimat), but regarding the First, who has no essence (mdhiyya) 
other than the anniyya [...].”°! Furthermore: “He is not caused for He has no es- 
sence (mdhiyya), rather He has al-anniyya, for every possessor of an essence is 
caused as this possessor’s existence is not due to his essence but from anoth- 
er.”?? Both “anniyya” and “inniyya” hence denote God’s necessary existence. 
His above statement that “the true nature of the First is His anniyya” then 
gives the impression that God’s true nature can be positively defined and 
named. At the same time, however, he once more maintains that “the human 
mind does not grasp the essence (kunh) and true nature of the First, and the 
First has a true nature which has no name (ism), in our view.”?”? This latter state- 
ment implies that God’s true nature is not only beyond human understanding 
but also unnameable. Both statements, taken together, seem to express contra- 
dictory views. In particular, how is it possible that Ibn Sina equates “anniyya” 
with God’s true nature, when at the same time maintaining that “anniyya” de- 
notes one of God’s necessary concomitants which are not His true nature (name- 
ly, the first and foremost among them, His necessary existence)? This seeming 
contradiction can be resolved when taking into account the following explana- 
tion given by Ibn Sina: “if the true nature of the First were known, then the ne- 
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cessity of existence would be the explanation (sharh) of the name given to that 
true nature.”?™ This statement indicates that God’s true nature, which in itself 
has no name, is called and referred to by “anniyya” because it takes this 
name from the one concomitant most characteristic of God, which serves as 
an explanation and approximation of the otherwise obscure true nature. The 
same thought is expressed in the following statement:?”* 


if it were possible to conceive His true nature, it would be “the existent by virtue of its es- 
sence” (al-mawjiid bi-dhdatihi), that is, the one that has existence by virtue of the essence. 
The meaning of our saying “the one that has existence by virtue of the essence” is an in- 
dication (ishdra) of something whose true nature we do not know. However, the true nature 
is not the existence itself [...]. He has a true nature above (fawq) existence, and existence is 
one of the true nature’s concomitants. 


God’s true nature, this statement clarifies, is referred to by the name “the exis- 
tent by virtue of its essence,” even though this name is derived from, and de- 
notes, God’s most specific necessary concomitant, yet is serves as an “indication” 
for something that is otherwise entirely unknowable and unnameable. Still, Ibn 
Sina emphasises that God’s true nature should not be confused with His neces- 
sary existence. 

Why is this preceding discussion of the meaning of “inniyya” and “anniyya” 
and their relation to God’s true nature important? It is important because it 
indicates that Marmura and Davidson’s understanding of “inniyyat Allah’ as 
“God’s existence” in the context of the discussion of metaphysics’ subject matter 
appears to fail to do justice to what Ibn Sina intends it to denote. When Ibn Sina 
asks, “Is the subject matter of this science inniyyat Allah?” and then denies this, 
he does not seem to intend to say that it is metaphysics’ task to prove God’s ex- 
istence, in the sense that metaphysics seeks to introduce into reality the exis- 
tence of yet another entity. I want to suggest that in the present context Ibn 
Sina uses “inniyyat Allah” to refer to God’s true nature which to investigate be- 
longs to the tasks of metaphysics. God’s true nature or inniyya/anniyya cannot 
be metaphysics’ subject matter for the sole reason that the kind of God’s exis- 
tence cannot be taken for granted in this science, so that it could proceed to in- 
vestigate what “accompanies” it. Just as much as it is metaphysics’ task to inves- 
tigate God’s true nature (as much as humanly possible, one might add), it is its 
task to investigate the true natures of all other existing things. This means that 
metaphysics preoccupies itself with enquiring into the quiddities or mahiyyat of 
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these things, and it entails aspects such as that all entities that have mahiyyat 
exist due to a cause that renders their existence necessary. This is alluded to 
in statements such as the one quoted above that “He is not caused for He has 
no essence (mahiyya), rather He has al-anniyya, for every possessor of an essence 
is caused as this possessor’s existence is not due to his essence but from anoth- 
er.” Importantly, Ibn Sina maintains that the true natures of things in this world 
cannot fully be comprehended by humans, only the necessary concomitants of 
the true natures can be known. Their most specific concomitant is that their ex- 
istence is only possible for them and caused by another, which Ibn Sina captures 
by the term “mdahiyya” he ascribes to them. This term is then used to refer to, and 
approximate, their otherwise unknowable true natures. This is indicated by the 
following two statement: “that whose true nature is its anniyya has no mahiyya. 
In the case of [all] other things, mdhiyya refers to the true nature. [...] The true 
nature of substance (jawhar) is the mahiyya.”*°° And yet:3%” 


we do not know the true nature of the First, or of the intellect, the soul, the sphere, fire, air, 
water, or earth. [...] To illustrate this by way of example: we do not know the true nature of 
substance—we only know something that is a characteristic description of it, namely, that it 
is the existent which is not in a substrate. But this is not substance’s true nature. [Similar- 
ly,] we do not know the true nature of body, but we know something that is a cause for it of 
this characteristic description, namely, [its] length, width, and depths. 


This shows that for Ibn Sina it is metaphysics’ task to investigate the true nature 
of God as well as the true natures of all other entities constituting reality. In both 
cases, he uses terms to refer to their respective true natures which are derived 
from their most characteristic concomitant, which pertains to the question of 
how existence relates to their essence. It is then not surprising at all that we 
should find Ibn Sina remarking, in one of his treatises on logic, that it is meta- 
physics’ objective to “determine the true natures of all things (haqda’iq al-ashy@’ 
kulliha) inasmuch as it is possible for humans.”?98 
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7.4 The Twofold Division of Existence—Proving God’s 
Existence? 


To the extent that metaphysics endeavours to investigate the true natures of all 
beings, it deals with the entirety of beings there are, with complete reality. I want 
to suggest that this means that metaphysics takes God as much to be part of re- 
ality as the world; it does not seek to prove God’s existence, for it does not in- 
troduce into reality yet another entity and its investigation of God’s true nature 
is just that. When Ibn Sina puts forward the famous twofold division of existence 
into what is necessary in itself and what is possible in itself—which I shall dis- 
cuss in a moment—and seeks to show (among other things) that there is some- 
thing in existence that is necessarily existent in itself, we have to be careful to 
distinguish the objective to introduce into reality an entity from the objective to 
show that some entity from among the entities making up reality is described 
as such. I propose that Ibn Sina’s objective is the latter. He wants to show that 
necessary existence is to be ascribed to God, this being part of his investigation 
of God’s true nature which also entails a lengthy discussion of other divine at- 
tributes, as shall be seen. 

The aforementioned twofold division of existence appears in Ibn Sina’s al- 
Isharat wa’l-tanbihat, in namat four dealing with “existence and its causes” 
(al-wujiid wa-‘ilalihi). Ibn Sina writes:>°? 


every existent—when you consider it in terms of its essence (dhat), not considering any- 
thing else than that—, existence is either necessary for it or not. 

If it is necessary, it is the truth by virtue of its essence (al-haqq bi-dhdatihi), the neces- 
sarily existent by virtue of its essence (al-wajib al-wujtid min dhatihi), it is the self-subsisting 
(al-qayyum). 

If it [i.e. its existence] is not necessary, it may not be said that it is impossible by virtue 
of its essence (mumtani‘ bi-dhatihi), since it has been posed as existent. Rather, if a condi- 
tion is coupled with it, when its essence is considered, such as the condition that its cause 
does not exist, it becomes impossible, or such as the condition that its cause exists, it be- 
comes necessaty. 

If no condition is coupled with it, neither the existence of a cause nor its non-exis- 
tence, only a third option remains when considering its essence: possibility (al-imkan). It 
is, thus, when considering its essence, the thing which is not necessary nor impossible. 

Every existent is, then, either necessarily existent by virtue of its essence or possibly 
existent by virtue of its essence (mumkin al-wujid bi-dhatihi). 
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In the subsequent discussion, Ibn Sina adds that “the existence of everything 
that is possible is due to another,”“°° even in the case of an infinite chain of 
causes and effects which are all possible in themselves and which has to termi- 
nate in an ultimate cause which is not itself an effect.“°* This allows Ibn Sina to 
conclude that “every chain therefore ends in a necessarily existent by virtue of its 
essence,“ 

A similar version of this twofold division of existence also appears in Ibn 
Sina’s al-Najat. There he writes:* 


the necessarily existent (al-wdjib al-wujiid) is the existence which when assumed to be non- 
existent—an absurdity arises. 

The possibly existent (al-mumkin al-wujiid) is [...] that which is not necessary in any 
respect (la dariira fihi), that is, in terms of its existence and its non-existence. [...] Every pos- 
sibly existent by virtue of its essence, if its existence manifests itself (hasala), it is neces- 
sarily existent due to another (bi-ghayrihi). 


After an extensive discussion of the oneness and uniqueness of the necessarily 
existent, its goodness, simplicity, and related issues, Ibn Sina writes: 


there is no doubt that there is existence. Every existence is either necessary or possible. 

If it is necessary, the existence of the necessary is assured (sahha). This is what is 
sought. 

If it is possible, we shall show that the possible ends, in terms of its existence, in a 
necessarily existent. [...] We pose that every cause in an aggregate [of causes and effects] 
(jumla) is possibly existent, so the [ultimate] cause is then external to the aggregate and 
it is necessarily existent by virtue of its essence. This means that the possible things end 
in a cause which is necessarily existent, and it is not the case that every possible thing 
has a cause that is [also] possible ad infinitum. 


These passages from the Ishdrat and the Najat have received a good amount of 
attention in the secondary academic literature, and it is here where Ibn Sina is 
said to proffer his proof of God’s existence. (In the Shifa’, it has been noted, the 
proof of God’s existence, though entailing notions similar to the Isharat and the 
Najat, stretches over several books and appears in a somewhat scattered 
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from.*°°) There is some disagreement about whether Ibn Sina’s proof should be 
classified as ontological or cosmological. 

Toby Mayer has argued, in his “Ibn Sina’s ‘Burhan al-Siddiqin’,” that Ibn 
Sina’s division of existence “has stubbornly ontological traits.”“°° Referring to 
Ibn Sina’s statement in the Ishdrat, “if it is necessary, it is the truth by virtue 
of its essence, the necessarily existence by virtue of its essence, it is the self-sub- 
sisting,” Mayer argues: “Ibn Sina seems immediately to proceed to infer the ac- 
tual, extra-mental [sic], reality of God. [...] In this, the shaykh makes the crucial 
ontological move from the idea of a ‘necessary’ division in the dichotomy of ex- 
istence [...] to the affirmation of a particular instance of it in reality, a divinity.”“°” 
The idea proposed by Mayer (but not spelled out by him) is that “God” is a short- 
hand for the notion “necessarily existent” (just as in Aquinas’ Summa Theologica 
“God” is a shorthand for “a first efficient cause”), and that God’s existence is 
proven by showing that this notion has an instance in reality. Mayer then asserts 
that it is in fact the aforecited passage from the Najat which “better brings out 
the ontological character of Ibn Sina’s reasoning in this part of the proof,”*°? re- 
ferring to Ibn Sina’s statement, “if it is necessary, the existence of the necessary 
is assured. This is what is sought.” 

The majority of those who have studied Ibn Sina’s arguments in the Isharat 
and the Najat have, however, argued that it is a cosmological argument for God’s 
existence. To name but a few examples, Herbert A. Davidson argued in his mon- 
ograph, Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God, that Ibn Sina “does 
not [...] wish to offer an a priori or ontological proof of the existence of God, but 
rather a new form of the cosmological proof.” This is so, he explains, because 
“Avicenna does not regard the analysis of the concept necessarily existent by vir- 
tue of itself [sic] as sufficient to establish the actual existence of anything in the 
external world.” (His reading is thus at variance with Mayer’s reading. Mayer 
supports his reading by pointing to Ibn Sina’s statement in the Najat that to as- 
sume the necessarily existent not to exist entails an absurdity.**°) Davidson goes 
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on to explain that Ibn Sina’s argument relies on at least one item of knowledge 
derived from experience, namely that something exists at all, which he reads in 
Ibn Sina’s own statement that “there is no doubt that there is existence.”4" 

Lenn E. Goodman has expressed a very similar view in his monograph, Avi- 
cenna. He writes: “[t]he core of the new metaphysics is Avicenna’s argument for 
the existence of God, a cosmological argument that combines the kalam appeal 
to contingency with the Aristotelian search for a first cause—not of motion now, 
but of existence.”*” Goodman agrees with Davidson’s analysis that the cosmo- 
logical character of the argument lies in the fact that Ibn Sina makes use of 
“a posteriori premises when he assumes the existence of something here before 
us.743 

Even Mayer, who defended the ontological character of Ibn Sina’s argument, 
admits that the “treatment of the overall proof as cosmological may turn out to 
be far from misleading, insofar as the greater part of it does not reason on the 
basis of the first division in the dichotomy of existence, the necessary, but on 
the basis of the second, the contingent.”* It is, thus, Ibn Sina’s insistence 
that a chain of possible beings ultimately terminates in a necessarily existent 
being by virtue of its essence that is seen to make the argument a cosmological 
one. 

Before turning to the question of Ibn Sina’s objective in presenting the two- 
fold division of existence (and whether it really is to prove God’s existence), 
I want to note something about the question of whether his argument is a pos- 
teriori and depends on sense data or whether it is a priori and rest on an analysis 
of concepts alone. (Even if his objective should turn out to be something differ- 
ent than to prove that God actually exists, I believe, this is a valid question to 
ask.) I tend to agree with Mayer who emphasises that Ibn Sina’s reasoning is in- 
dependent of observation of the world for “existence is amongst the primary 
intelligibles, ever inscribed (tartasim) on the intellect.”“ This notion Mayer 
finds expressed also in Ibn Sina’s opening statement in the Najat that “there 
is no doubt that there is existence.” And indeed, in the beginning of the Shifa’ 
Ibn Sina writes:“7 
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the ideas of the existent, the thing, and the necessary are impressed in the soul in a primary 
way (irtisaman awwaliyyan). This impression does not need to be brought about by [other] 
things to be known from them. Hence, it is similar to primary principles (mabddi’ awwa- 
liyya) in the category of assent (tasdiq). [...] Similarly, in terms of things conceived, there 
are things which are principles for conception (tasawwur), while they are conceived by 
their essences (li-dhawatihd). 


The meaning of “awwali” is also explained in the Kitab al-Burhan of the Najat 
where Ibn Sina notes: “primary intelligibles (awwaliyydat) are things (qaddya) 
and premises (mugaddimat) that occur to humans, through their mental power 
(‘aqliyya), without any cause which brings about assent to them except for 
their essences.”*”” In the Ta‘liqat Ibn Sina draws the same picture when he char- 
acterises primary knowledge (ma ‘rifa awwaliyya) as not acquired (min ghayr ik- 
tisab).*"8 Ton Sina’s characterisation of the notion of existence as being primary 
means that it entails the greatest degree possible of conviction on the part of all 
human beings. However, Deborah Black has stressed that*’® 


[i]t is important not to confuse Avicenna’s claim that the pure intellect on its own necessi- 
tates assent to these premises [i.e. the primary intelligibles, awwaliyyat] with the view that 
these propositions are innate in the sense of not depending upon prior activity of the 
senses. [...] Rather, as soon as the sensory mechanisms have been successfully engaged, 
“it is necessary for the mind to assent to them from the beginning, without any other 
cause, and without being aware that this is one of the things which is acquired instantly 
[...].” Thus, the primaries are not “innate” in the sense that they are actually present within 
the individual human mind from the outset of its existence, but they are immediate in that 
their acquisition requires nothing more than the conception of their terms. 


Black’s explanation entails that the notion of existence, which Mayer considered 
knowledge independent of experience, does in fact depend on the senses (both 
external and internal). It should be noted that Black does not explicitly discuss 
the status of existence as are primary intelligible, yet her general explanation 
must be read not to exclude it. One might want to point out, against Black’s read- 
ing, that Ibn Sina does seem to consider existence to be a primarily intelligible of 
the kind Black denies—that is, he seems to hold that existence is known, both in 
terms of conception and assent, without the need for any external sense data. 
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This is suggested by his famous thought experiment of the Flying Man. In the 
Kitab al-Nafs of the Shifa’, he invites his readers to imagine a human being cre- 
ated in an instance and floating in the air but deprived of all sensory data 
coming from his limbs, eyes, ears, and so on. This human being, Ibn Sina as- 
serts, “has no doubts about asserting his self as something that exists without 
also [having to] assert the existence of any of his exterior or interior parts, his 
heart, his brain, or anything external. He will, in fact, be asserting the existence 
of his self [...].”4#° This thought experiment has the objective to prove the exis- 
tence of the soul and its immateriality, but it also indicates that Ibn Sina 
holds that humans know of existence entirely independent of any sense data, 
and that this knowledge is of an immediate nature. By knowing of the existence 
of their own self or soul, humans grasp the notion of existence itself which does 
not require, and does not depend on, other notions, for it is the most basic no- 
tion. 

Yet, even if Black is right in her observation that all primary intelligibles— 
including existence—depend on prior sense observation of the world around 
us, one might still want to point out that Ibn Sina’s division of existence into 
what is necessary and what is possible, as well as the related discussion of 
the dependence of what is possible on the necessary, are conducted entirely 
in the realm of thinking and speculation, without recourse to the external 
world and experience. This might be inferred from a statement Ibn Sina makes 
in his ‘Uyun al-hikma. There, in a section entitled “On existence and the exposi- 
tion of its divisions,” Ibn Sina remarks that the act of perception done by the ra- 
tional soul of humans is the noblest kind of perception (al-nafs al-ndatiqa fadilat 
al-idrak), and relates this to perception of God, “the Truth, the First, who perfects 
all existence, nay who originates it.” He then adds that once the soul has left its 
body in the hereafter it ponders (nazar) over God and the whole of emanation, 
and witnesses His essence, which is a purely intellectual process (mutdla‘a ‘aq- 
liyya, mushdhada ‘aqliyya).’** The point here is that all thinking about God is 
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achieved without recourse to the senses. Since, after death, this is done by the 
rational soul which does not require the body and senses for this process, it 
can be done also by the rational soul in its embodied existence. There might 
of course be other thought processes which do in fact depend on data being at- 
tained from the external senses, but this does not seem to be a prerequisite for 
pondering about God, according to Ibn Sina.’ 

Let us then turn to the question of the objective Ibn Sina pursues in putting 
forward the twofold division of existence, in particular his statements, “If it is 
necessary, the existence of the necessary is assured. This is what is sought” 
and “If it is possible, we shall show that the possible ends, in terms of its exis- 
tence, in a necessarily existent.” At variance with the interpretations proffered 
in the secondary academic literature, I pose that “the necessarily existent due 
to itself” should not be understood as just another term referring to God Himself. 
What I mean by this has to do with Ibn Sina’s own explanation that necessary 
existence is just one of God’s concomitants—the name (if you will) “necessarily 
existent due to itself” is hence not God Himself, rather it points to God Himself, 
is an indication of His true nature. It is Ibn Sina’s declared objective in the sci- 
ence of metaphysics to investigate God’s true nature. There is, however, no 
way of “reaching” the true natures of things (whether God’s or any other entity’s) 
other than through considering their existence, as explained above. The closest 
one can get to “reaching” God’s true nature, and to describing it, is by showing 
that existence contains a necessarily existent by virtue of its essence. Two things 
here need to be borne in mind: first, as I have pointed out above, showing that 
some existent (from among the entirety of existents metaphysics deals with) is to 
be described or identified as necessarily existent is not the same as proving that 
an entity exist (that is, seeking to introduce into reality the existence of yet an- 
other entity which was not understood to be part of reality from the outset). 
(This is like the distinction I proposed in the Introduction needs to be made be- 
tween a debate about whether God can be identified as good and benevolent, 
and a debate about whether God actually exists—a crucial conceptual distinction 
that has been collapsed into the same thing by proponents of the “argument 
from evil for God’s existence.”) Secondly, since metaphysics deals with the exis- 
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tent qua existent, it cannot deal with this particular thing or that particular thing, 
with God or the world. Metaphysics looks at the entirety of existents making up 
reality only insofar as they have existence and are existents, this being what they 
all have in common. This is why Ibn Sina’s division of existence into what is nec- 
essary and what is possible always remains on the level of existence, and he will 
not be found to speak of God, or this or that thing belonging to the world. Even 
though it is Ibn Sina’s declared aim to establish knowledge of God’s true nature 
(that is, of inniyyat Allah), all speaking about God in metaphysics remains on the 
level of classifying a part of existence as necessary in itself, just as all speaking 
about the world with all the different entities it contains does not diverge from 
classifying a part of existence as possible in itself. Ibn Sina’s twofold division 
of existence is hence the first step of “reaching” the true natures of all exis- 
tents—the first step, for much more is required to arrive at this knowledge. 

If the investigation of God’s true nature were Ibn Sina’s only objective, he 
could, it seems, have stopped at the point where he noted that existence contains 
a necessarily existent due to itself. From there, he could have proceeded to dis- 
cussing the divine attributes, for his explanation will be recalled that “through 
this concomitant [i.e. the necessity of existence] we know other concomitants, 
such as [His] oneness and uniqueness (wahdaniyya), as well as the other attrib- 
utes.” What is then the purpose of his introducing the second strand of the di- 
vision of existence, that is, the possible which leads to the necessarily existent in 
itself? This second strand is of importance for Ibn Sina insofar, it seems, as met- 
aphysics is clearly not concerned with God’s true nature alone, but with the en- 
tirety of existents, one “portion” of which hence has to be classified as possibly 
existents by virtue of the essence. Moreover, the importance of the second strand 
is that it allows Ibn Sina to introduce the notion of causality, and causality is, as 
he points out in his discussion of the subject matter of metaphysics at the begin- 
ning of the Ilahiyyat of the Shifa’, among the things investigated in this science. 
There he poses the question, “Is its subject matter the four ultimate causes of the 
entirety of existents [...]? For this is also something many have thought,”*”? an- 
swering that the investigation of them belongs to metaphysics (which means it 


cannot be its subject matter). Ibn Sina then remarks the following:*** 


knowledge of the absolute causes comes about after the knowledge that causes can be af- 
firmed for things which have causes. For as long as we have not affirmed the existence of 
causes for things that are effects—by affirming that there is a relation between the existence 
of these effects and that which precedes them in existence—it is not necessary for the mind 
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that there is an absolute cause, or that there is some cause in the first place. As for sensa- 
tion, it only leads to concomitance. [...] This is not something self-evident or a primary in- 
telligible (bayyin awwali) [...]. It is not self-evident (bayyin bi-nafsihi), even if close to being 
self-evident to the mind, that originated things have some principle for them. 


This quote indicates that Ibn Sina, like many other Islamic thinkers before him 
as has been seen in the preceding chapters, subscribes to the position that the 
principle of causation is not a self-evident matter but requires some form of rea- 
son-based proof that goes beyond sense observation. Crucially, the affirmation of 
the principle of causation requires the prior division of existence into what is 
necessary and what is possible, and the examination of their respective natures. 
This is precisely what Ibn Sina does in the second strand of the division of ex- 
istence, where he explains that the possible depends for its existence on a 
cause (for unlike the necessarily existent in itself it has no “assuredness of exis- 
tence” (ta’akkud al-wujiid)) and that any chain of causes has to terminate in 
what is necessarily existent due to itself. It is with this objective in mind (and 
not the objective of proving God’s existence) that Ibn Sina writes in the Najat: 
“if it is possible, we shall show that the possible ends, in terms of its existence, 
in a necessarily existent.” This objective is better spelled out in the Ta‘ligat. 
There we read:**° 


the path followed to knowledge of the creator (al-bari’) is that we divide existence into the 
necessary and the non-necessary. Then we divide the necessary into what is due to essence 
and into what is not due to essence. And we divide the non-necessary into what is not nec- 
essary due to essence, which is the impossible, and into what is not necessary not due to 
essence, which is the possible. Thus we come to know the special characteristics (khawdass) 
of each of them, some of them thanks to others, such as that we know the knowledge the 
necessarily existent due to the essence possesses thanks to the negation of quantities for 
Him, that is, whatever is not a body necessarily intellectually apprehends its essence [...]. 
And after that we know the special characteristics of every remaining division, until we 
know from this that what is other than the necessarily existent due to the essence, who is 
one and unique, is related regarding [its] existence with the necessarily existent [my empha- 
sis]. 


Ibn Sina furthermore explains:*”” 


when we find two things [...] together in existence, but one of them is necessarily existent 
due to the essence and the other possibly existent due to the essence, and when we know 
the true nature of each of them thanks to [their respective] special characteristics, then we 
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know that what has the nature of possibility is an effect and the other a cause. So if we know 
the necessity of existence (anniyya) of the necessarily existent due to the essence and His 
true nature in accordance with what we know from metaphysics (al-ilahiyydat) [...], then we 
know that what is other than Him from among the existents is necessary due to Him and pos- 
sible due to essence, and the priority of the necessarily existent over it is the priority of suf- 
ficiency (istighna’), and the posteriority of it after Him is the posteriority of need (hdja). Be- 
tween cause and effect lie sufficiency and need [my emphasis]. 


These quotes highlight how the affirmation of the principle of causation, which 
is one of metaphysics’ tasks, relies on the prior twofold division of existence. Ibn 
Sina’s remark that “if it is possible, we shall show that the possible ends, in 
terms of its existence, in a necessarily existent” of course also has the objective 
to show that the whole of creation (in metaphysics’ parlance: all possibly exis- 
tent entities) ultimately depends on God (here referred to by the name “necessa- 
rily existent due to the essence”). Ibn Sina is, therefore, not so far apart from his 
peers among the mutakallimun and their concern to ascribe the world to God as 
His creation and work (even if his conception of creation of course fundamental- 
ly differs from that championed by the mutakallimin, as is well known and as 
I will address in what follows). Ibn Sina is not far apart from the philosopher 
al-Kindi (d. 256/873) either who, as has been seen in Chapter Three, declared 
it first philosophy’s task to establish God’s oneness as creator of all other exis- 
tents. This objective is also evident in Ibn Sina’s speaking of “the path followed 
to knowledge of the creator” in the quote given above from the Ta ‘liqat in rela- 
tion to the twofold division of existence he undertakes. 

The conceptual distinction between identifying or describing some entity 
as this or that, on the one hand, and introducing into existence an entity, on 
the other—which I have stressed above—should be borne in mind also when it 
comes to the following: Davidson, who defended the view that Ibn Sina proffers 
a cosmological argument for God’s existence when he introduces the second 
strand of the division of existence, has argued that his argument follows the 
structure of a particular form of proof called dalil. Davidson’s argument makes 
reference to Ibn Sina’s discussion of metaphysics’ subject matter at the begin- 
ning of the Ilahiyyat of the Shifa’ where he states that “wujid al-ilah” is neither 
self-evident, nor beyond speculation, “hence there is a proof (dalil) for it.”**° 
Based on this statement, Davidson maintains that “according to Avicenna, [...] 
a ‘proof’ (dalil) [...] of the existence of God [...] will [...] reason from the existence 
of a possibly existent being to the existence of necessarily existent being [sic]”*”? 
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(thus referring to the second strand of Ibn Sina’s division of existence). Amos 
Bertolacci has suggested the same, noting that “[i]n I, 1, [Ibn Sind] admits that 
there is a ‘sign’ (dalil), namely a ‘demonstration quod’, of God’s existence.”“*° 
The dalil, Davidson continues to explain, “is a syllogism wherein the middle 
term is the effect [...] of the presence of the major term in the minor term; it is 
a chain of reasoning that moves [...] from the posterior to the prior, from the pres- 
ence of the effect to the existence of the cause.”“! Davidson and Bertolacci, then, 
both argue that Ibn Sina’s proof of God’s existence follows the structure of the 
dalil in that he infers the existence of God (“God” being a shorthand for “the nec- 
essarily existent due to itself”) from the existence of an effect. This effect allows 
the conclusion that there is more to reality than just this effect. Or expressed dif- 
ferently: since Davidson argued that Ibn Sina’s argument for God’s existence 
rests on “a single empirical datum,” that is, the observation by the senses that 
something exists (Davidson renders Ibn Sina’s “la shakka anna hund wujiidan’” 
as “There is no doubt that something exists”’“** (my emphasis)), he presents 
Ibn Sina’s objective as showing that reality comprises of yet another entity, in 
addition to the one postulated or observed as actually existing. 

This reading of what the dalil does, does however not seem to correspond 
to Ibn Sina’s own explanations in the Kitab al-Burhdn of the Najat as well as 
the Kitab al-Burhan of the Shifa’. Ibn Sina explains, as is known, that all knowl- 
edge falls into the category of conception (tasawwur) or into the category of as- 
sent (tasdiq). Assent comes about by reasoning on the basis of syllogisms 
(qiyds).“?3 Such a syllogism is the burhan.*** The burhdn has two different 
types, “one of which is the burhdn lima and the other the burhan anna, which 
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is called daiil.”“*° The burhadn anna (which is the syllogism relevant to us) is div- 
ided into two different types:**° 


[the first type is that] it is agreed that the middle term is not, regarding the existence, a 
cause for the existence of the major term in the minor term and not an effect of it, rather 
something additional for it [...].4°” 

[The second type is that] it is agreed that the middle term is, regarding the existence, 
an effect of the existence of the major term in the minor term [my emphasis]. 

The first is called burhan al-anna ‘ald al-itlag, and the second is called dalil. 


One of the examples Ibn Sina gives for the dalil is the following syllogism: 


1. This tree is burnt. 
2. Everything burnt was touched by fire. 
3. Therefore, this tree was touched by fire. 


He explains that “the burning is an effect of the existence of the major term in 
the minor term’*?°—in other words: the fact that this tree (major term) is included 
among the things touched by fire (minor term) explains the effect of its being 
burnt (middle term). Or expressed differently: this particular syllogism allows 
one to infer that it was contact with fire (cause) which led to this tree’s being 
burnt (effect)—it provides an answer to the question, “Why is this tree burnt? 
What caused its being burnt?”. Ibn Sina himself puts it this way: the dalil “clari- 
fies the cause based on the effect.”“?? 

Ibn Sina’s example and explanation are noteworthy as they draw attention 
to the following: he nowhere indicates that it is the existence of an entity 
which the dalil seeks to prove. Instead, the dalil makes it possible to identify 
some entity (to the exclusion of other possible candidates, one might want to 
add) as the cause of a given effect. In Ibn Sina’s own example, it is not the ex- 
istence of fire which the dalil serves to establish; rather, it establishes that it is 
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fire (or more precisely: contact with fire) that caused the effect under consider- 
ation. Nevertheless, Davidson puts forward a syllogism along the lines of the 
dalil:“° 


[t]he syllogism that encapsulates the entire “proof” (dalil) might be summarized thus: Pos- 
sibly existent beings are traceable to a being necessarily existent by virtue of itself [...]. 
Something exists which is, presumably, possibly existent by virtue of itself (empirical 
datum). Therefore something exists which is traceable to a being necessarily existent by vir- 
tue of itself; and the latter also exists. 


Davidson’s extracted dalil can be represented in the following syllogistic form: 


1. Something exists which is [...] possibly existent by virtue of itself. 
Possibly existent beings are traceable to a being necessarily existent by vir- 
tue of itself [...]. 

3. Therefore something exists which is traceable to a being necessarily existent 
by virtue of itself; and the latter also exists. 


Based on Ibn Sina’s explanation of the dalil, it seems unclear how Davidson’s 
version fulfils its requirements: the dalil is meant to infer the cause from the 
effect. The cause is contained in the minor term, the effect is contained in the 
middle term. The minor term is hence the explanation of the first premise, 
that is, of why the middle term is predicated of the major term. In Davidson’s sy]l- 
logism, the cause (which is contained in the minor premise) is “being traceable 
to a being necessarily existent by virtue of itself,” the effect (which is contained 
in the middle term) is “which is [...] possibly existent by virtue of itself.” David- 
son hence makes “being traceable to a being necessarily existent by virtue of it- 
self” the explanation of the first premise, that is, of “something exists which is 
[...] possibly existent by virtue of itself’—that is, “being traceable to a being nec- 
essarily existent by virtue of itself” is the explanation of why “which is [...] pos- 
sibly existent by virtue of itself” is predicated of “something exists.” This expla- 
nation is spelled out in the conclusion “therefore something exists which is 
traceable to a being necessarily existent by virtue of itself,” which highlights 
the cause (“which is traceable to a being necessarily existent by virtue of itself”) 
of the effect (“which is [...] possibly existent by virtue of itself”) that is true of 
some thing (“something exists”). It is not clear to me how this existing thing’s 
predication of being possibly existent is explained by its being traceable to a nec- 
essarily existent being. (This should be analogous to Ibn Sina’s own example 
that this tree’s predication of being burnt is explained by its having come into 
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contact with fire.) For Ibn Sina does not maintain that we know why something 
is possibly existent once we know that it terminates in the necessarily existent; if 
at all, it is the other way round in his line of reasoning in the second strand of 
the division of existence: we know why something terminates in the necessarily 
existent once we know its nature of possible existence. (Recall here Ibn Sina’s 
explanation given in the Ta‘ligat that “after that we know the special character- 
istics of every remaining division, until we know from this that what is other than 
the necessarily existent due to Himself, who is one, is related regarding [its] ex- 
istence with the necessarily existent.”) In order not to be too harsh with David- 
son’s attempt at extracting a dalil from Ibn Sina’s second strand of the division of 
existence, the following might be proposed as an alternative and come close to 
what Davidson had in mind: 


1. A being possibly existent in itself has attained existence. 

2. Whatever attains existence is ultimately caused by the necessarily existent in 
itself. 

3. Hence, a being possibly existent in itself is ultimately caused by the neces- 
sarily existent in itself. 


In this syllogism, the cause explaining that a being possibly existent in itself 
has attained existence (major term and middle term) is that it is caused by the 
necessarily existent in itself (minor term). Or to put it differently: this dalil 
gives an answer to the question, “Why has a possibly existent in itself attained 
existence?”. This is what Ibn Sina establishes in the second strand of his division 
of existence: if existence is possible in itself, then it will be seen that it depends 
on the necessarily existent in itself. 

Yet, besides the question of whether Davidson’s presentation of the dalil 
conforms to Ibn Sina’s explanations of what this particular syllogism does 
(that is, clarifying the cause of a given effect based on said effect), the point re- 
mains that Davidson uses the dalil in order to introduce into existence yet another 
entity, while Ibn Sina made it clear that it simply serves to ascertain what the 
cause is (e.g. contact with fire, rather than not being touched by fire) and there- 
by also the entity to be identified as this the cause (e.g. fire, rather than water 
or anything else). Based on these considerations, I propose that Ibn Sina uses 
the twofold division of existence in order to identify the cause of a given effect, 
the effect being the existence of a being possibly existent by virtue of its essence. 
Like the first strand of his division of existence, the second strand allows Ibn 
Sina also to pose that one “portion” of all existent beings (which metaphysics 
is concerned with) depends on another “portion,” and if this one portion is char- 
acterised as possibly existent by virtue of the essence, it indicates that that other 
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portion is characterised as necessarily existent by virtue of the essence. (Once 
more, in disregarding all aspects of the entities making up reality besides 
their being existents, metaphysics cannot say “God is the necessarily existent” 
and “the world is possibly existent.” This might also be seen to be the reason 
why Ibn Sina’s present discussion seems somewhat elusive and seems to beg 
the question of how it should be known that his talking about the necessarily 
existent in itself refers to God in the first place, rather than to some entity 
from among “created” existence. A point going in this direction has been raised, 
for instance, by Peter Adamson who, in his “From the necessary existent to God,” 
writes:““7 


[Avicenna’s] proof shows that there must be a “necessarily existent” (wdjib al-wujiid) [...]. 
[However,] proving the existence of a necessary existent is different from proving the exis- 
tence of God. [...] This should alert us to a fundamental limitation of Avicenna’s proof: if 
successful, it shows the existence of a necessary existent, without showing why we should 
identify the necessary existent with God. An atheist might agree with Avicenna that there is 
a necessary existent, yet insist that this existent is the universe itself, or perhaps something 
else. 


Adamson argues that Ibn Sina’s proof of God’s existence is only complete once 
the “traditional divine attributes”“*? have been established, for before that, it is 
impossible to say that we are actually dealing with “God.” I would hold that we 
are dealing with God from the outset of the discussion—but again, metaphysics 
cannot state this. Ibn Sina’s subsequent discussion of the divine attributes is all 
part of getting closer and closer to an understanding of God’s true nature, as 
much as humanly possible. The only way metaphysics can speak about God is 
by speaking about “the necessarily existent in itself.”) The second thing I propose 
based on the above considerations is that Ibn Sina’s reference to the dalil in con- 
nection with the investigation of “wujid al-ilah” at the beginning of the Ilahiyyat 
of the Shifa’ might simply denote “an indication” of the kind of existence predi- 
cated of God, rather than its technical meaning of a particular kind of syllogism. 
The latter point might be seen to be supported by the fact that, at a later point in 
the same work, Ibn Sina remarks, after having discussed that the First is free 
from quantity and quality, without “where” and “when,” and generally speaking 
wholly different from all other entities, that there is no demonstration (burhdn) 
for Him, “rather there are only clear indications”? (al-dala’il al-wddiha), this 
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time using the plural of the term in question. Here, too, the context is the ques- 
tion of what God’s true nature is like—the same being the context of Ibn Sina’s 
statement at the beginning of his work that there is “(a) dalil” for “wujiid al-ilah,” 
and thereby “inniyyat Allah” or God’s true nature (against the claim that they are 
beyond speculation or self-evident). 


7.5 Investigating God’s True Nature and His Attributes 


The investigation of God’s attributes is entailed in metaphysics’ task of investi- 
gating God’s true nature, as has become clear. Ibn Sina’s statements in the 
Ta‘ligat quoted above made it clear that the divine attributes are a consequence 
of God’s being necessarily existent, and that knowledge of them follows the 
knowledge of His necessary existence. These attributes (referred to by Ibn Sina 
by the terms “sifat” and “lawdazim”***) are not God’s very essence, for it is beyond 
human understanding, but they are “an indication (ishdra) of something whose 
true nature we do not know.”““° Furthermore, in investigating the divine attrib- 
utes, Ibn Sina pursues his declared task of investigating the kind of existence 
that is characteristic of God (that is, when he spoke of “wujiid al-ilah” at the be- 
ginning of the Ilahiyyat of the Shifa’). This is evident in that he stresses that “He 
is pure existence (fa-huwa mujarrad al-wujiid) with the condition of negating [...] 
all other descriptions of Him.”““° For him, the divine attributes are but expres- 
sions, as it were, denoting the only and “primary attribute” (al-sifa al-tila) God 
has: His being “that-ness (inn) and an existent.” Ibn Sina explains: “as for the 
other attributes, some of them include the meaning (ma‘nd) of this existence 
with an addition (iddfa), others the meaning of this existence with a negation 
(salb).” God’s attribute of being willing (murid), for example, means nothing 
else than “the being of the necessarily existent with His being an intellect— 
that is, the negation of matter of Him—as a principle for the whole system of 
the good by Him intellectually apprehending it.”“*” This implies that everything 
that can be said to characterise the existence belonging to entities having a quid- 
dity (mahiyya), such as their being composed or corporeal, their belonging to a 
genus (jins) or having differentia (fasl), cannot be said of God and does not char- 
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acterise His kind of existence. God is “pure intellect”““* (‘aql mahd). In being 
pure intellect, He intellectually apprehends Himself**? and His essence as 
being the principle of every other existent.“*° This self-apprehension is an “act 
of knowing” (‘alimiyya) about the emanation (yufid) of existence from Him.**? 
His knowledge is also His life (hayat), and the emanation represents His 
power (qudra).“** The necessarily existent is “a lover” (‘ashiq) of His own es- 
sence, and the existence emanating from it “becomes loved” by Him and “this 
is His will (iradatuhu).”“*? The necessity of God’s existence entails that every- 
thing else that is true of Him is a necessity too: “the meaning of ‘the necessarily 
existent in Himself’ is that He is necessity itself (nafs al-wajibiyya).”°* Necessity 
means actuality and impossibility of becoming or change: “if non-existence were 
possible for Him, there would be receptiveness (qubul) for non-existence in Him. 
[...] Everything which has receptiveness for something in it, has potentiality in it, 
hence the necessarily existent is pure actuality.”*° On this basis, Ibn Sina con- 
cludes that God’s attributes must be actual and necessary as well, and that God 
“never ceases to be such.”“°° Since God’s will, knowledge, power and so on are 
nothing else than the emanation coming from Him, it means that creation exists 
eternally with and through God as its cause (‘illa).“*” This is to say, as he does in 
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the Ta‘liqat, that creation is one of God’s necessary concomitants, which makes 
creation an eternal process. 

Since Ibn Sina thus stresses that God is free of all attributes and that cer- 
tain descriptions of Him only refer to His (necessary) existence, it is worth point- 
ing out that he should not be read as saying that God is but existence. The trans- 
lation of his statement “fa-huwa mujarrad al-wujiid” as “He is pure existence” 
might be somewhat misleading for he explicitly states, in the Ta‘ligat, that 
“He has a true nature above (fawq) existence, and existence is one of the true 
nature’s concomitants.”*® A translation better capturing Ibn Sina’s intention 
would perhaps be “He is of pure existence” or “pure existence characterises 
Him” so as not to give the impression that existence is God’s true nature. 

I have noted above that Ibn Sina is not that different from his predecessors, 
both among the mutakallimiin and the faldsifa, in that he too is concerned with 
the investigation of God’s true nature, which entails, as one of the most impor- 
tant aspects, the affirmation of God’s role as creator and cause of all other enti- 
ties as well as the subsequent discussion of His attributes. Ibn Sina himself re- 
lates these concerns of his to those of other Islamic thinkers who came before 
him—not, however, without taking the opportunity to praise his own method 
and approach as more exalted than theirs. In the Isharat, he concludes namat 
four dealing with “existence and its causes” where he discussed the twofold di- 
vision of existence with the following statement:*°? 


consider how our explanations to affirm the First and His oneness and uniqueness (wah- 
ddniyya) as well as His being free from the attributes does not require the consideration 
of anything else than existence itself (nafs al-wujiid). It does not require the consideration 
of His creation and act (khalqihi wa-fitlihi), even if this can be an indication (dalil), but 
[what we explained] is truer and more exalted, for if we consider the state (hal) of exis- 
tence, existence insofar as it is existence bears witness with it (bihi), and it also bears wit- 
ness for (‘ald) everything that is after it in existence. 


Ibn Sina then adds:*°° 


something similar is alluded to in the noble book [i.e. the Qur’an]: {We shall show them 
Our signs on the far horizons and in themselves, until it becomes clear to them that this 
is the Truth} [i.e. Q. 41:45]. I say: this is a decree for a [certain] group (hukm li-qawm). 
Then it says: {Is it not enough that your Lord witnesses everything?} I say: this is a decree 
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for the sincere ones (hukm li-siddigin) who bear witness with Him, not for Him (yastashha- 
dina bihi 1a ‘alayhi). 


In his commentary on this passage from the Ishdrat, Nasir al-Din al-Tisi (d. 672/ 
1274) explains that the “certain group” (qawm) mentioned by Ibn Sina refers 
to the mutakallimin and some philosophers who base their proof of the crea- 
tor“®' on the originatedness of bodies and accidents as well as on the notion 
of movement occurring to bodies. The upshot of this is that these groups, accord- 
ing to al-Tiisi, reason from the effect to the cause, taking into consideration only 
a certain “portion” of existence. The “sincere ones” (al-siddiqiin), on the other 
hand—the metaphysicians (al-ilahiyyiin) like Ibn Sina himself, as al-Tiisi re- 
marks—, consider existence, that is, the whole of existence. Al-Tisi’s comments 
on Ibn Sina’s statement are particularly accurate when he states that the meta- 
physicians infer the divine attributes from the consideration of existence qua ex- 
istence and “then reason from His attributes to the way in which His deeds come 
forth from Him.”* And indeed, as the above discussion has illustrated, Ibn Sina 
infers all divine attributes from the primary insight that God is of necessary ex- 
istence, and this includes also his assertion that creation is an eternal process of 
emanation coming from God. This is why Ibn Sina sees his method described by 
the question posed by the Qur’an, {Is it not enough that your Lord witnesses ev- 
erything?}. God Himself bears witness to His own nature as well as to the essen- 
tial nature of all things after Him in existence. The metaphysicians’ method 
(which is the method Ibn Sina regards endorsed by the Qur’an itself) is superior 
to all other methods, one might want to point out, for it has the greatest claim to 
certainty. Existence itself, we recall Ibn Sina’s position, is among the most fun- 
damental notions, not depending on other notions to be conceived and con- 
firmed.*©? The mutakallimiin who make the corporeal “portion” of existence 
the starting point of their investigation of God’s nature might have a point, 
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but their method is inferior and it involves certain dangers, as Ibn Sina seems to 
want to say (even though his criticism remains somewhat implicit): one of the 
grave errors they commit has to do with the conception of the divine attributes 
as real entities (ma‘nd, pl. ma‘dnin) subsisting in God’s essence, a view charac- 
teristic of the Ash‘aris. Ibn Sina rejects this conception as introducing plurality 
into the simple divine essence. Had the Ash‘aris and their likes followed the path 
of the sincere ones and considered “the state of existence” instead of framing the 
divine attributes in analogy to the attributes describing creation, they would 
have understood that their conception of God’s true nature and His oneness 
and uniqueness (wahddniyya—mentioned above by Ibn Sina) is flawed.“ The 
second grave error the mutakallimiin commit is that they extend the originated- 
ness of bodies to the originatedness of the whole world, making this the premise 
of their subsequent enquiry into God’s nature. The sincere ones are spared this 
mistake, for they make God the basis of their judgement of reality. 

Al-Tisi’s reading of Ibn Sina’s statements about the “hukm li-gawm’” as a cri- 
tique of kalam methods might not be ill-founded. After all, it is likely that Ibn 
Sina formulated his own methods and positions with a view to the intellectual 
tradition he had inherited from his predecessors. At the same time, however, 
one might be justified in posing that Ibn Sina’s mention of a “hukm li-qawm” 
has another group of people in mind and is not intended as so severe a critique 
as al-Tusi has it. It should not be overlooked that Ibn Sina finds this “hukm li- 
qawm” described and endorsed by “the noble book” itself. God Himself provides 
a method or way for this group of people to know of the truth propagated by 
scripture which focuses on {signs on the far horizons and in themselves}, that 
is finite phenomena in the observable world. This can be seen to indicate that 
Ibn Sina might actually have in mind the common people whom scripture ad- 
dresses in ways their mental ability enables them to fathom, as Ibn Sina fre- 
quently emphasises in his various works. The way in which scripture communi- 
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cates the truth to the common people might not be an entirely accurate account 
describing reality as it is; rather it employs “symbols and likenesses”*® (rumiiz 
wa-amthila) which are taken from the things familiar to them: “the revealed law 
seeks to speak to the people (al-jumhir) in a way they can comprehend (yafha- 
miuina), approximating what they cannot comprehend. [...] The depiction of [the 
truth] is not according to its true, noble, lofty, divine form but in a form they can 
comprehend.” This is also why in the Ildhiyyat of the Shifa’ Ibn Sina empha- 
sises that in communicating certain truths to the common people about God, the 
prophet’s primary concern cannot be to communicate the absolute truth “for 
they can conceive these states in their true form only with great strain [...] and 
only very few among them are able to comprehend the true nature of God’s one- 
ness and uniqueness (tawhid) and His transcendence (tanzih). [...] Not everyone 
can attain divine wisdom (al-hikma al-ilahiyya).”**’ The method which estab- 
lishes God’s role as absolute creator, His attributes, and His uniqueness based 
on signs in the observable world is, then, according to Ibn Sina, a way to the 
same truth which the method of the sincere ones arrives at, even if a less elevat- 
ed one that expresses the truth in a less pure form. 
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8.1 The Proof of God’s Existence and al-Ghazali’s Tahafut 
al-falasifa 


It is known that al-Ghazali was a very multifaceted scholar. Some works of his 
reflect his initial training in Ash‘ari kalam, others reveal his later inclination 
to Sufism. Some works of his also make evident the influence the study of phi- 
losophy had on him.*® One of al-Ghazali’s earliest works, which he wrote when 
he was still teaching Ash‘ari kalam at the Nizamiyya college in Baghdad before 
his first crisis in 488/1095, is the Tahdafut al-faldsifa. Al-Ghazali intended this 
work—as its title indicates and as he states in its introduction—as a refutation 
of Aristotle’s philosophy as presented in the works and commentaries of al- 
Farabi (d. 339/950) and Ibn Sina (d. 427/1037).“©? The Tahdfut displays clear 
signs that allow associating it with the kalam tradition—not of a particular 
school though, as al-Ghazali himself stresses*”°—, which is apparent not only 
in the views and positions defended in it, but also in the terms and concepts em- 
ployed, as shall be seen. 

One of the many criticisms al-Ghazali levels against the philosophers in the 
Tahafut concerns, it is frequently highlighted in the secondary academic litera- 
ture, the proof and provability of God’s existence. The main issue dividing phi- 
losophers and mutakallimtn, al-Ghazali indeed explains, is the question of 
whether the world is eternal or originated, with the latter group taking the 
well-known stance that the world has a beginning for its existence.*”’ According 
to Herbert A. Davidson, al-Ghazali’s critique of the philosophers’ belief in the 
eternity of the world also entails that they have no grounds for their proof 
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that God exists. This is so as “[t]he existence of God cannot be demonstrated on 
the assumption of the eternity of the world. It can be demonstrated only by those 
who subscribe to the Kalam arguments for creation”—thus Davidson’s reading of 
al-Ghazali in the Tah@fut.*” In his article “Ghazali’s Argument from Creation,” 
Lenn E. Goodman writes: 


[t]he brunt of Ghazali’s effort in The Incoherence of the Philosophers and roughly half the 
bulk of the work are given over to working out the consequences of his belief that accept- 
ance of the eternity of the world is inconsistent with belief in the existence of God, compat- 
ible only with atheism. [...] If eternalism is tantamount to atheism, it is the argument from 
creation alone which can prove that God exists. 


William Lane Craig, in his monograph The Cosmological Argument From Plato 
to Leibniz, agrees with Goodman’s analysis for he too presents al-Ghazali’s criti- 
cism of the philosophers not only as relating to the question of the provability of 
God’s existence, but also as constituting an implicit charge of atheism: “to his 
mind the thesis of an eternal universe was quite simply equivalent to athe- 
ism.”“” Finally, Majid Fakhry has proposed, in similar fashion, that, according 
to al-Ghazali, “the Neo-Platonists are unable to prove the existence of God”*” 
as they uphold the eternity of bodies. Davidson, Goodman, and Fakhry, thus, as- 
sert that in the Tahdfut al-Ghazali champions the sole validity of the mutakalli- 
miun’s cosmological argument for the existence of God, for “creation is the only 
binding, reasoned proof of God’s existence,”“”° as Goodman has it. 

The critical question is: where in the Tahdfut is it that al-Ghazali maintains 
that the philosophers are unable to prove God’s existence? Davidson and Good- 
man, for instance, both read the tenth chapter of the Tahdfut as being concerned 
with this issue, and it appears to be particularly al-Ghazali’s concluding remark 
in this chapter that “he who does not assume the originatedness of the bodies 
has no ground at all for his assumption of the creator (sani‘)”“”” which lies at 
the foundation of their interpretation. This interpretation of al-Ghazali’s con- 
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cerns in the tenth chapter is, arguably, not very surprising considering that his 
line of reasoning and terminology used resemble cosmological arguments 
which endeavour to affirm that God exists on the basis of His being the cause 
of the created world. I have in the previous chapters of this book argued that 
this is, however, not the mutakallimin’s objective when they present their proofs 
to affirm the creator, and the same is true for al-Ghazali, I submit. Al-Ghazali 
does not maintain, in my view, against the philosophers that God’s existence 
can only be proven if the createdness of the world is asserted; rather, in main- 
taining that “he who does not assume the originatedness of the bodies has no 
ground at all for his assumption of the creator” al-Ghazali sums up his position 
which entails the following points: first, the philosophers are unable to trace the 
world back to God and to ascribe it to Him as His product, even though they 
maintain to believe that the world is eternal emanation from God. Secondly, 
even though they hold that God is to be regarded as the “creator” (sdani‘) of 
the world, they have no grounds for their claim, and only the mutakallimun, 
like al-Ghazali himself, who uphold the world’s originatedness in time are justi- 
fied in describing God with this attribute. For al-Ghazali, the issue at stake is, 
thus, not whether the philosophers’ doctrine of an eternal world is reconcilable 
with the proof of God’s existence. God’s very existence is out of question, and al- 
Ghazali continuously presents the philosophers as upholding that God exists 
and is part of reality. What is at stake is God’s attribute “creator,” which of course 
entails a particular conception of the way in which a “creator” is a cause. Al-Gha- 
zali’s quarrel with the philosophers about God’s attribute “creator” (which is not 
the only attribute he quarrels about, however) should not be construed to be the 
same as a quarrel about God’s very existence. The reasons for this I have dis- 
cussed in the Introduction and I will return to them in what follows. I will there- 
fore argue that in the Tahdfut al-Ghazali follows the tradition of his predecessors, 
discussed in the previous chapters, who were not concerned with the proof of 
God’s existence. 


8.2 “He Who Does Not Assume the Originatedness of the 
Bodies Has No Ground at All for His Assumption of the 
Creator” 


In arguing this point, and in gauging what al-Ghazali means to say when he 
maintains that “he who does not assume the originatedness of the bodies has 
no ground at all for his assumption of the creator,” I propose considering 
more of the 20 chapters of the Tahdafut than just the crucial tenth chapter. For 
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it is the discussion in Chapter Three of the Tahdfut that gives us a first glimpse of 
what al-Ghazali tries to get at when he speaks of the contradiction between be- 
lief in an eternal world and the “assumption of the creator.” 

In the third chapter, al-Ghazali explains that “the philosophers—to the ex- 
clusion of the dahriyya—agree that the world has a creator (sdani‘), and that it 
is God (Most-High!) (Allah) who is the creator of the world and its maker 
(fa‘il).” Like the theologians, they also say that the world is “His act and His cre- 
ation” (fi‘luhu wa-san‘uhu). Yet, al-Ghazali objects: “it is not conceivable follow- 
ing their own principles that the world exists by God’s creation.”“’* His issue 
with their statements, it turns out, concerns the use of terminology; their calling 
God sani‘ and fail, and the world His fil and san‘ is not justified as, on the one 
hand, they are not clear about the concepts associated with these terms and as, 
on the other, their use of terminology contradicts the way they actually perceive 
of the relation between God and the world. His intention, al-Ghazali states, is but 
“to reveal that you [philosophers] make up names without verification (tahqiq) 
of them” which means that “God is not truly an agent (fa‘il) for you and the 
world is not truly His act (fi‘l).”4” 

Why is it then that the philosophers call God falsely, according to al-Ghazali, 
an agent and the world His act? An agent, he explains, is defined as one who 
is willing, choosing, and knowing. The philosophers’ conception of God, howev- 
er, comes closer to that of an ‘lla causing out of necessity (luziiman daririyyan). 
This is because they deny the divine attributes, in particular God’s will, which al- 
Ghazali considers tantamount to depriving Him of these very characteristics.*°° 
(It needs to be pointed out that al-Ghazali leaves it unmentioned that Ibn 
Sina, for instance, was adamant to make the point that the world’s eternal ema- 
nation from God occurs by God’s volition, as I have pointed out in Chapter 
Seven.**? Al-Ghazali also leaves it unmentioned here that his accusation against 
the philosophers that according to them “He has no attribute whatsoever” is 
based on a very particular conception of the divine attributes and descriptions, 
which the Ash‘aris espoused, not however their Mu‘tazili peers nor the philoso- 
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phers. He addresses the question of the divine attributes in the sixth chapter of 
the Tahafut where he defends the view that one needs to affirm the hypostatic 
entities (ma‘dnin) of knowledge, will, and so on as subsisting in God’s essence 
(z@ida ‘ald al-dhdat) in order to be able to describe God as knowing, willing, 
and so on. Since the philosophers—like the Mu‘tazilis—deny these entities and 
proffer a different conception of the divine attributes, al-Ghazali sees himself 
justified in concluding: “therefore they are agreed to deny the descriptions (al- 
sifat).”“®*) The philosophers’ affirmation that the world exists due to God is 
hence not enough in al-Ghazali’s eyes to call God an agent or creator: “the 
agent is not called agent (fa‘il) and creator (sdni‘) simply because he is a 
cause (sabab). Rather [he is called ‘agent’] because he is a cause in a specific 
way, namely due to will and choice.“ 

Similarly, the philosophers are not justified in labelling the world God’s 
act,” al-Ghazali argues, since the term “fi‘l” conveys a certain concept which 
is incompatible with their belief in the world’s eternity. “Fil” is an expression 
for origination (ihdath). Origination means a thing’s coming into existence 
from non-existence, and not eternal existence.*** It follows that “existence 
which is not preceded by non-existence, rather which is eternal (dd@’im), is not 
the act of an agent.”“® According to the philosophers themselves, al-Ghazali 
points out, God’s relation to the world should be described as that between 
‘lla and ma‘lul, and they cannot call God “sani” and the world His “fil.” Al- 
Ghazali’s definitions of these terms are, of course, not new at all. We have en- 
countered al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), for instance, making the very same distinc- 
tion between these two types of causes. 

This discussion gives us a first idea of why al-Ghazali maintains that “he 
who does not assume the originatedness of the bodies has no ground at all 
for his assumption of the creator:” belief in an eternally existing world is not 
compatible with the description of God as its “creator.” Both are mutually ex- 
clusive. In order to fully gauge al-Ghazali’s critique, it should be noted that he 
does not consider it logically incoherent to maintain that the world exists eter- 
nally with God, provided their relation is characterised as that between an 
‘lla and its ma‘lul (as opposed to the one discussed above). He, thus, states 
that he does not dispute that “la and ma ‘lil can eternally coexist, for he himself 
of course holds that God’s eternal knowledge, being a hypostatic entity (ma‘nd), 
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is the ‘lla of His being eternally knowing. What he disputes, he stresses, is the 
philosophers’ use of the term “fil” for the world when they should call it 
“ma lil.” *°6 

Yet, there is more to al-Ghazali’s remark about the incompatibility of affirm- 
ing the creator and upholding the eternity of the world, and this becomes appa- 
rent in the fourth chapter of the Tahdfut. There, his critique of the philosophers 
continues to focus, as in the previous chapter, on the problems associated with 
their use of terminology. He states:*%” 


the people are divided into two groups. [First,] there is the group of the ahl al-haqq who 
hold the view that the world is originated. They know by necessity that whatever is origi- 
nated does not exist due to itself, hence it requires an originator. They believe in the creator. 
[Secondly,] there is another group, called the dahriyya. They hold the view that the world is 
eternal, always having been as it is now. They do not affirm for it an originator. Their as- 
sumption makes sense (mafhim), even if it can be proven that their belief is wrong. 


The first position laid out by al-Ghazali is of course the standard view held by 
the mutakallimun: all things that enter existence do so only because of an out- 
side cause. They do not actualise their own existence, nor do they come about 
by chance (which is tantamount to saying they enter existence uncaused). 
Since this is true for all originated things, it must also hold true for the world. 
The second position, even though rejected by al-Ghazali, is nevertheless present- 
ed as logically coherent as it is in line with his earlier explanations about the 
concepts of the agent/creator and the act/creation. If one holds that the world 
is eternal, one also needs to hold that it does not depend for its existence on 
a creator, for “existence which is not preceded by non-existence, rather which 
is eternal, is not the act of an agent.” The dahriyya, as wrong as they may be 
about the actual state of things, are at least coherent. It is once more important 
to note at this point that in laying out these two positions, al-Ghazali has not dis- 
cusses the position that the world is eternal and depends for its existence on an 
‘illa—he has so far only made the point that the notions of (1) the world as cre- 
ation and its dependence on a creator go together, as much as (2) the eternal ex- 
istence of the world and its independence of a creator. Following this theme, al- 
Ghazali then states: “as for the philosophers, they hold the view that the world is 
eternal—and despite this (ma‘a dhdlika) they go on to affirm that it has a creator! 
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This position is contradictory (mutandqid).”“** The contradictoriness of the phi- 
losophers’ position is, according to al-Ghazali, that they believe in the eternity of 
the world, but nevertheless want to say that it depends for its existence on a “cre- 
ator.” If at least, al-Ghazali seems to want to say, they had maintained that the 
world, in being eternal, depends for its existence on an ‘ila! At least this position 
would not have involved bringing together concepts which are mutually exclu- 
sive and contradictory! 

Al-Ghazali’s presentation of his opponents concedes a degree of sharpness 
to them, for he immediately introduces a hypothetical interlocutor (“fa-in qil’”) 
countering: 


when we say, “the world has a creator (sdni‘),” we do not mean by it a choosing agent (fa‘il 
mukhtar) who acts after not having acted [...]. Rather we mean by it the world’s ‘lla, and we 
call it “the first principle” in the sense that it has no cause (‘illa) of its own existence, but is 
the cause of the existence of everything else. So when we speak of a “creator,” this needs to 
be interpreted (¢ta’wil). 


The position now presented by his interlocutor on behalf of the philosophers 
cannot so easily be rejected by al-Ghazali anymore, for he cannot charge it 
with being logically incoherent. Al-Ghazali’s critique therefore now shifts: 
from being concerned with pointing out contradictions in the way the philoso- 
phers use terms to describe the relation between God and the world, to attacking 
the very validity of their conception of said relation as that between ‘lla and 
ma ‘Tul. Al-Ghazali, being a mutakallim, can of course not accept that God should 
have caused the world in the manner upheld by the philosophers, even if there 
is no conceptual contradiction involved. Al-Ghazali’s strategy in the remainder 
of the chapter, therefore, is to attack the foundation on which the philosophers 
build their claim that God’s relationship with the world is that between “lla and 
ma ‘lul. This foundation is the following: al-Ghazali has his opponent argue, in a 
manner reminiscent of Ibn Sina, that*®? 


the existents making up this world either have a cause, or not. If they have a cause, then 
this cause either [also] has a cause, or not. The same would have to be asked about that 
[second] cause, and either there would be an infinite regress of causes—which, however, 
is absurd!—, or they terminate somewhere. The final cause [in the chain of causes] 
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would be the first cause which has no cause for its own existence. This one we call “the first 
principle.” If, however, the world existed by itself, without depending on a[n outside] 
cause, then here we would have the first principle [...]. However, it is impossible that 
this first principle be [identified as] the heavens for they are numerous, but the proof of 
[the first principle’s] oneness prohibits this. 


Al-Ghazali attacks the philosophers’ foundation in two ways: first, he focuses 
on the part of their reasoning that rejects the notion that the world itself 
could be “the first principle” and exist independent of a cause based on the 
first principle’s “oneness” (tawhid). Al-Ghazali remarks: “this will be shown to 
be false when discussing the issue of [the first principle’s] oneness (tawhid) 
and the denial of the attributes, after this [present] discussion.” And indeed, 
in the subsequent chapters al-Ghazali attacks the notion that the characteristic 
“necessarily existent” (wa@jib al-wujiid) (said of the first principle) cannot apply 
to several beings. Secondly, he focuses on the part of their reasoning that de- 
clares an infinite regress of causes in this world impossible: “your assertion 
that an infinite chain of causes cannot be affirmed is not established by you.”“?° 

Crucially, the consequence of the two strands of al-Ghazali’s attack is that 
the philosophers can no longer maintain that the world is to be ascribed to 
God. We must recall that the whole discussion started off (in Chapter Three) 
from al-Ghazali critiquing the philosophers for holding that the relationship 
between God and the world is to be described by the terms “agent” and “act.” 
Their change of terminology (in Chapter Four) to describing the relationship 
by the terms “‘illa”’ and “ma‘lul” prompted al-Ghazali to switch the focus of 
his attack (for no conceptual contradiction was involved any longer) and to 
argue that no relation whatsoever could be established by the philosophers. I, 
therefore, want to emphasise that the focus and objective of al-Ghazali’s attack 
have nothing to do with the alleged endeavour to show that the philosophers, in 
assuming the eternity of the world, have no way of proving that God exists. He 
very much appears to take it for granted in the Tahdfut that the philosophers, 
just like he himself, consider reality to comprise of the world and God (Allah). 
Rather, the issue at stake is the relationship between God and the world, and 
the related concepts of God as creator and the world as creation. 

At this point I also want to stress that al-Ghazali’s defence of a particular 
concept of God as cause of the world—namely that of a willing, choosing 
agent and creator, as opposed to a necessary cause—should not be read as 
amounting to a dispute between him and the philosophers about God’s very ex- 
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istence. As discussed in the Introduction of this book, even if some have held 
the view that the denial of this or that attribute of God equals the denial of 
God Himself, this is not, I propose, how al-Ghazali himself treats the matter. 
For we should not overlook that in Chapter Six al-Ghazali charges the philoso- 
phers, just like the Mu‘tazilis, with “denying the [divine] attributes” altogether 
(as I have expounded upon above). This, however, nowhere prompts him to 
say that this amounts to their denial of God Himself, that is, of Allah or “the 
first principle,” as they call Him. (Just as much, by the way, as the Mu‘tazila’s 
denial of God’s attributes does not mean for him their denial that God is part 
of reality). Al-Ghazali clearly treats disagreement about God’s attributes as just 
that. The reason for this is of course not least that for al-Ghazali (as for all mu- 
takallimin and faldsifa, | dare pose), “God/Allah” is not just a shorthand for “cre- 
ator of the world.” This means, in turn, that he can debate about the question of 
whether the world exists due to itself or whether it has a cause without this be- 
coming, or being intended as, a debate about God’s existence. In the secondary 
academic literature, however, this distinction frequently seems to be overlooked 
and “God” is taken to stand for nothing else than “creator of the world” (follow- 
ing in this Aquinas’ understanding, as it seems), which means that al-Ghazali is 
described as charging the philosophers with atheism, and as holding that crea- 
tion alone can prove God’s existence. 

This observation becomes more evident when finally turning to Chapter 
Ten of the Taha@fut where al-Ghazali’s already familiar statement that “he who 
does not assume the originatedness of the bodies has no ground at all for his 
assumption of the creator” appears. Interestingly, in Chapter Ten al-Ghazali 
picks up on essentially the same issue he already discussed in Chapter Four: 
that is, the first strand of his attack against the philosophers’ conception of 
the relationship between God and the world as comparable to that between 
‘lla and ma‘lul, which involved his asserting that they have no way of denying 
that the world is “the first principle” and necessarily existent, despite their as- 
sertion that the first principle is “one” (tawhid). Al-Ghazali now challenges 
this aspect of the philosophers’ argument by asserting that it is not so absurd 
after all to hold that the world could be necessarily existent. This is precisely 
what the aforementioned—yet unidentified—individuals referred to as al-dah- 
riyya maintain: “as for you [philosophers], what prevents you from [accepting] 
the belief of the dahriyya, which is that the world is eternal as it is and it has 
no cause (‘illa) or creator (sani‘)? [They hold that] only the originated things 
[in this world] are caused, but no body (jis) in this world is originated and 
no body ceases to exist [rather bodies are eternal]—it is only the forms and ac- 
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cidents that come about.”“*' The dahriyya would, thus, assert that the world it- 
self is necessarily existent, and consequently cannot be said to depend on any 
kind of cause for its existence. The causes of the transformations of eternally ex- 
isting matter, al-Ghazali carries on, are to be sought in the eternal, rotary move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. “What do you mean,” al-Ghazali finally poses his 
challenge to the philosophers, “when you say that the existence of these bodies 
is due to a cause (‘illa), even though they are eternal?” The reply al-Ghazali puts 
into the philosophers’ mouths is, as mentioned, the very same reasoning already 
encountered in Chapter Four: “that which is independent of a cause is necessa- 
rily existent. We have already discussed the attributes of the necessarily existent 
and explained that bodies cannot be necessarily existent!” Al-Ghazali simply re- 
iterates his same response to this reasoning of theirs: “and we have explained 
that what you claim regarding the attributes of the necessarily existent is 
false! All that can be demonstrated is that an infinite chain [of causes] must ter- 
minate—but this is also what the dahri says.” As opposed to al-Ghazali’s line of 
attack in Chapter Four, he here now grants to the philosophers that an infinite 
regress of causes is impossible, but he still maintains his other line of attack 
and asserts that the philosophers have no grounds for their claims about 
God’s relation with the world for they cannot prove the crucial premise that 
the necessarily existent is “one” (so as to deny that the world is the necessarily 
existent). This leads al-Ghazali to pass his final judgement about the philoso- 
phers, which is that*%” 


he who reflects on what we have mentioned will know the inability of him who assumes the 
eternity of the bodies to claim that they have a cause (‘illa), and [in consequence] he needs 
[to adopt] the position of the dahriyya and heresy (lazimahu al-dahr wa’l-ilhdad). [...] The phi- 
losophers cannot counter this, except by pointing to the need of denying multiplicity for the 
first existent, but we have already disproven this, and they have no other way. This makes it 
clear that he who does not assume the originatedness of the bodies has no ground at all for 
his assumption of the creator. 


What al-Ghazali intends to say is that the only certain method of ascribing the 
world to God is the one based on the originatedness of the bodies. Not only 
does it spare one the embarrassment of the philosophers of being unable to 
prove that the world actually depends on a cause for its existence (for the notion 
of origination entails dependence on a cause—which cannot be said of eternal 
existence). It is also the only way of asserting—as “the people of the truth” 
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(ahl al-haqq) do, as opposed to those professing heretical beliefs (al-ilhad)—that 
God is to be described as “creator”—in the true sense of the word, not in the met- 
aphorical way of the philosophers who apply terms at their convenience. 
Sabih Ahmad Kamali, in his 1963 translation of the Tahdafut, however, ren- 
ders al-Ghazali’s final statement this way: “[s]o he who reflects over the points 
we have mentioned will see the inability of all those who believe in the eternity 
of bodies to claim that they have a cause. These people are in consistency bound 
to accept Materialism [al-dahr] and Atheism [al-ilhdd].”“°? Kamali’s translation 
and understanding of the term “ilhdd” as “atheism” in this context is noteworthy 
as it presents al-Ghazali’s concerns and objectives in an entirely different light. 
No longer is al-Ghazali concerned with the attempt to invalidate the philoso- 
phers’ belief that the world eternally emanates from God (while not being con- 
cerned with the question of whether God is part of reality or not); instead he 
is portrayed as asserting that this belief of theirs requires them to deny God’s 
very existence and to hold that all there is, is the world. Kamali is, however, 
not alone in his translation and understanding of al-Ghazali’s charge of “al- 
dahr” and “al-ilhadd” against the philosophers as denoting “atheism.” As we 
have seen before, Goodman writes: “[i]t is against the Peripatetics’ seeming un- 
willingness to assign concrete implications to the existence of God that Ghazali’s 
rancor toward eternalism and his charges of atheism are directed.”*™* There is, 
in addition to this, the view frequently expresses in the secondary academic lit- 
erature that the group referred to by al-Ghazali—and a plenitude of other muta- 
kallimtn—as “al-dahriyya” are atheists. Robert Wisnovsky, for instance, speaks 
of “atheist Materialists (dahriyya), who believed in the eternity of the 
world.”“% Ibrahim Y. Najjar similarly writes: “Al-Dahriyah. In the Arabic sources, 
this term refers to an undetermined group of naturalists and materialists who de- 
nied the existence of God.”“°° Since in the secondary academic literature on the 
issue of arguments for God’s existence in the Islamic tradition, “the denial of the 
creator” is commonly understood to mean the denial of God’s existence, and 
“the affirmation of the creator” is taken to mean the affirmation that God actual- 
ly exists and is part of reality, in addition to the world, it is not surprising that 
the dahriyya who are frequently described in the Arabic sources as rejecting the 
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notion that the world has a cause for its existence are identified as atheists. In 
consequence, it is not surprising that al-Ghazali has been seen to accuse the phi- 
losophers of coming dangerously close to atheism when he suggests that their 
position is not that far from the position of the dahriyya. I, however, have sug- 
gested that the focus of the discussion about whether the world has a cause 
or not is not on the possible implications of this question for the proof and prov- 
ability of God’s existence—I am saying “possible implication” as this question 
can be investigated with a view to its implications for the proof and provability 
of God’s existence, but it can likewise be investigated without asking about these 
implications. (In this respect, the discussion of the question of whether the world 
has a cause or not is the same as the Avicennan proof for the existence and im- 
materiality of the soul, mentioned in the Introduction of this book, which he 
does use to prove these two aspects, while the same argument could equally 
be used to simply establish the immateriality of the soul when the actual exis- 
tence of the soul is already taken for granted.) I want to suggest that the focus 
of al-Ghazali’s mention of the dahriyya is to highlight their error of declaring 
the world necessarily existent (something that befits God alone!). Their denial 
of a cause for the world does not even touch upon the question of God’s exis- 
tence as the former has nothing to do with the latter. Al-Ghazali’s (and other mu- 
takallimin’s) silence about the dahriyya’s views on God Himself—which would be 
highly interesting, especially in this context—may not want to be taken as indi- 
cation that they exclude God/Allah from the picture altogether, for I for my part 
have not come across any passage in kalam works where the dahriyya are explic- 
itly described as saying something alone the lines of “all there is, is the world” 
and “God (Allah) does not exist,” and since the question about whether the 
world exists due to an outside cause or not does not require asking the question 
about whether God is taken to be part of reality or not. A thorough study of the 
presentation of the dahriyya and their views in the many kalam works that refer 
to them would certainly shed more light on these questions, yet it is beyond the 
scope of this book.*%” 
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I want to finally note that al-Ghazali’s concerns in the Tahafut do not differ 
much from those of his predecessors, as discussed in the previous chapters. Even 
if the Tahdafut is written with the philosophers as al-Ghazali’s special opponents 
in mind, which may not be said of the kalam works by other thinkers, there are 
evident similarities both in the positions al-Ghazali defends and in the terminol- 
ogy he uses. The concepts of the sani‘, the fa‘il, and the ‘illa he employs are pre- 
cisely the ones his teacher al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085), and before him al-Baqillani, 
already expounded upon when they attempted to show that God is to be de- 
scribed as “creator” of the world. The objective al-Ghazali pursues in his discus- 
sions about whether the world has a cause or not, and how the relation between 
God and the world is to be described does not differ either from what we find 
in kalam works written before al-Ghazali’s time, as has been seen. His objective 
is nothing else than what the Mu‘tazili ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who died roughly a cen- 
tury before al-Ghazali, expressed in his Sharh al-usul al-khamsa when he spoke 
of “the proofs [or: indications (al-daldla)| which point to [the fact] that He (Most- 
High!) is the one who originated the world (annahu ta‘ala huwa al-muhdith Ii’l- 
‘alam).”“*® Al-Ghazali’s objective in the Tahdfut is also nothing else than what 
the Mu‘tazili al-Malahimi, who died only a few decades after al-Ghazali, de- 
scribes in the following words in his al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-din: “as for the 
proofs that God is the one who originated the world (annahu huwa muhdith 
al-‘Glam) |...) no proof can be found by reason or in revelation that the originator 
of the world and its arranger should be some entity other than God (Most-High!) 
(anna muhdith al-‘alam aw murattibahu huwa shay’ ghayr Allah ta‘ala)!’"? 
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8.3 The Proof of God’s Existence and al-Ghazali’s al-Iqtisad fi 
al-itigad and al-Risala al-qudsiyya 


Shortly after al-Ghazali completed the Tahdfut al-falasifa in 1095, he completed 
another work of kalam, al-Iqtisad fi al-i‘tiqad.*°° Al-Ghazali himself describes al- 
Iqtisad as an exposition of the fundamental doctrines of the Muslim belief and 
their defence against heretical objections. The same can be said of his al-Risdla 
al-qudsiyya, another kalam manual laying out the fundamental tenets of Islam, 
which al-Ghazali describes in very similar terms.°°' The Risdla, which became 
part of one of al-Ghazali’s most famous works, Ihyda’ ‘ulim al-din, was written 
shortly after the Igtisad.>° 

The Iqgtisdd and the Risdla both immediately stand out not only in compar- 
ison with al-Ghazali’s previous work, the Tahdafut, but also in comparison with 
the works of the mutakallimun preceding al-Ghazali whom I discussed in the pre- 
vious chapters: in both of these works we encounter him mentioning the evxis- 
tence of the creator and the proof thereof. This is not encountered in the 
works of other mutakallimin before al-Ghazali, and we recall that al-Ash‘ari, 
for instance, asked in his Kitab al-Luma‘, “what is the proof that there is a cre- 
ator for creation?”;°” al-Baqillani argued in his Kitab al-Tamhid that “for this or- 
iginated, fashioned world there must be an originator, a fashioner;”°™ and, final- 
ly, al-Maturidi spoke of “the proof that the world has an originator”®® in his 
Kitab al-Tawhid. None of them spoke of the proof of the existence of the origina- 
tor. In sharp contrast to his predecessors, al-Ghazali declares, in the Igtisdd, that 
“the objective (maqsud) of this science is to prove the existence of the lord (Most- 
High!) (wujiid al-rabb), His attributes and deeds”*°* and he speaks of methods by 
which “the existence of the creator (wujiid al-sdni‘) is known.”°®” Even more 
noteworthy than this is that in the Risdla, al-Ghazali’s first point of enquiry 
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about God concerns “the knowledge of the existence of God (wujiid Allah) (Be He 
praised!).”°°8 The same is the case in the Iqtisdd. 

The method al-Ghazali lays out to establish both “the knowledge of the ex- 
istence of God” and of “the existence of the creator,” as he has it, is the same in 
the Iqtisad and the Risdla, and it is strikingly reminiscent of the method used by 
earlier mutakallimiin to prove that creation has a creator, based on the world’s 
originatedness. Al-Ghazali’s method takes the form of a syllogism. In the Igtisad, 
he reasons: “every originated thing has a cause (sabab) for its origination (hu- 
dith). The world is originated. This means that it has a cause.”°° Similarly, in 
the Risdla: “it is evident to the mind that the originated thing is not independent, 
when it comes to its origination (hudiith), of a cause (sabab) which originated it. 
The world is originated. This means that it is not independent, when it comes to 
its origination, of a cause.”*"° 

Notwithstanding the evident similarity between al-Ghazali’s reasoning and 
the reasoning encountered in the works of other mutakallimin, there also is a 
conspicuous difference. Al-Ghazali’s predecessors, we recall, were eager not 
only to affirm that the world depends for its existence on God, but also to stress 
that God is the cause of the world in a specific way: He is an agent endowed 
with will (not a necessary cause). The terms al-Ghazali’s predecessors used to de- 
scribe God’s causal efficacy were invariably “sani‘,” “muhdith,” “musawwir,” 
“fail” and the like, which represented a single concept. In the Tahdfut, al- 
Ghazali himself had gone to great lengths to stress how mistaken the philoso- 
phers are in characterising God’s relation to the world as the relation between 
an ‘illa and its ma‘lul, eternally coexisting, not by volition but by necessity. 
Al-Ghazali’s choice of term in the syllogism in both the Igtis@d and the Risdla 
is, thus, noteworthy (and arguably slightly perplexing): “this means that the 
world has a sabab”—he does not say “creator” or “originator.” Al-Ghazali’s pred- 
ecessors would arguably not have opted for this particular term to describe God 
in His role as creator and cause of the world. For them, the term “sabab” denotes 
the same kind of cause as the ‘illa. Both produce their effect by the necessity of 
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their essences, not due to will and choice. Al-Ghazali’s Ash‘ari predecessor, al- 
Baqillani, for instance, employed this term in his refutation of the view that 
the origination of things in this world is to be traced back to nature (tabi‘a) 
(rather than God/Allah). In this context, al-Baqillani refers to nature as a 
sabab and to the originated world as its musabbab, being necessitated by nature 
(miijaba ‘anhda) (rather than being the object of will).>t The very same concept of 
a necessary cause remained associated with the term “sabab” during al-Ghazali’s 
days and after his death. For instance, the Mu‘tazili al-Malahimi, who died 
30 years after al-Ghazali, highlights the conceptual difference between “an effect 
coming from one who acts (mw’aththir) according to choice (ikhtiydr), which is an 
act (fi‘l)” and “an effect coming from one who acts necessarily (miijib), which is 
[...] the musabbab of the sabab.” He then explains that it is his endeavour to 
show that “God’s essence is not one which necessitates (mijib), so that it 
would be [...] a sabab.”>” 

Al-Ghazali’s choice of the term “sabab” is all the more striking given that in 
both the Igtisdad and the Risdla he portrays God in His role as cause of the world 
in a manner characteristic of the kalam tradition and as having the attributes of 
power, knowledge, and will.>” It is, however, only in later passages of the Igtisad 
that al-Ghazali notes, without much explanation, that “by the sabab we mean 
nothing other than the murajjih [...] who gives preponderance (yurajjih) to exis- 
tence over the continuation of non-existence.”** In the Risdla, he equates the 
sabab with the muhdith (originator) and the mukhassis who particularises the 
time of a thing’s coming into existence—but again without showing a concern 
for expounding upon these terms and concepts.°% The terms al-Ghazali here 
makes use of are familiar from earlier kalam works, but the terms “murajjih” 
and “sabab” in fact have a very Avicennan ring to them. An explanation not 
only for al-Ghazali’s curious choice of terms but also for his seeming lack of in- 
terest in expounding upon the precise way in which God is creator may, of 
course, be sought in the well-known fact that al-Ghazali somewhat distanced 
himself from his Ash‘ari predecessors in favour of a leaning towards Avicenn- 
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ism.°!° This observation taken together with the aforementioned fact that in the 
Iqtisdad and the Risdla al-Ghazali explicitly speaks of the task undertaken by the 
mutakallimiin of establishing “the knowledge of the existence of God” and of 
“the existence of the creator” might be seen to indicate that a change of the dis- 
course is witnessed during al-Ghazali’s lifetime. Could it be that al-Ghazali does 
no longer share his predecessors’ focus on establishing a causal link between 
God and the world and describing God by the term and concept of the “creator,” 
and that he instead now uses the same reasoning based on the originatedness of 
the world in order to prove God’s very existence? 

In the secondary academic literature, at least, we read that al-Ghazali’s 
aforementioned syllogism in the Igtisad and the Risdla has the purpose of prov- 
ing God’s existence and is an instance of the cosmological argument. For in- 
stance, in his monograph, Al-Ghazali and the Ash‘arite School, Richard M. 
Frank writes about al-Ghazali’s “proof given in Igtisdd” that it is an argument 
for “the existence of God” following the traditional method “based on bodies 
and accidents.”*” In his monograph, Creation and the Cosmic System: Al- 
Ghazali and Avicenna, Frank similarly writes: “[i]n the beginning of al-Igqtisad 
[...] he wishes to prove the existence of the Creator as the cause (sabab) of the 
existence of the universe.”*"® Davidson, in his Proofs for Eternity, Creation and 
the Existence of God, identifies al-Ghazali’s argument in the Risdla as “the 
proof from creation, the proof that first establishes the creation of the world 
and then infers the existence of a creator.”°!? Finally, in his monograph, Al-Gha- 
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zali’s Philosophical Theology, Frank Griffel discusses the “argument for God’s ex- 
istence based on the principle of particularization” and notes that “[i]n his Bal- 
anced Book [i.e. the Iqtisdd] [and] in the Letter for Jerusalem |i.e. the Risdla] [...], 
al-Ghazali reproduces versions of this proof.”°?° 

In order to attempt an answer to the question I posed above (that is, whether 
al-Ghazali, unlike his predecessors, is indeed concerned with the proof of God’s 
existence), I propose taking into account the kalam works written by two con- 
temporaries of his. Their treatment of the affirmation of the creator can help 
shed light on the question whether a shift in discourse is discernible in and 
around al-Ghazali’s lifetime. The first text is Abt ’1-Qasim al-Ansari’s al-Ghunya 
fi al-kalam. Al-Ansari was, like al-Ghazali, a disciple of al-Juwayni and he died 
only a few years after al-Ghazali in the year 511/1118. The other one is a work 
by Abt ’1-Mu‘in al-Nasafi, entitled Tabsirat al-adilla fi usul al-din. Al-Nasafi be- 
longed to the Maturidi school of kalam and died in 507/1114. 


8.4 Al-Ansar?’s al-Ghunya fi al-kalam—Continuation 
or Change of Discourse? 


Al-Ansari’s al-Ghunya is, it soon becomes apparent, a traditional work of kalam. 
As has been practice among the mutakallimin for generations, al-Ansari uses the 
proof of the originatedness of the world, which he defends against “the view of 
many early ones that the world has always been as it is now,”*”! as the basis of 
“the affirmation of the knowledge of the creator” (ithbat al-‘ilm bi’l-sani‘).>”” Al- 
Ansari’s reasoning is strikingly reminiscent of that encountered in the works of 
his teacher, al-Juwayni, who already spoke of “the affirmation of the knowledge 
of the creator” in his (arguably) most well-known works, al-Shamil fi usil al-din, 
al-Irshad ila qawati‘ al-adilla fi usil al-i‘tigad, and al-‘Aqida al-Nizzamiyya.*” Al- 
Ansan, like al-Juwayni, argues the following: all originated things are possible 
(j@’iz, mumkin) in terms of their existence and non-existence and with regards 
to the time of their coming to be. If they enter existence, rather than remain- 
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ing non-existent, this points to their “need for a particulariser (mukhassis)”°~“ 
and “one who makes necessary (mugtadin) one of the two possible alterna- 
tives.”>> Having thus established the principle of causation and rejected the al- 
ternative that things could actualise their own existence or enter existence un- 
caused and by chance, al-Ansari turns to a discussion of the precise nature of 
the outside cause on whom originated things depend. He proffers the very 
same options his teacher already discussed: it might be “something that causes 
necessarily (mujib), like the [kind of cause referred to as] ‘ila or like nature 
(tab‘).” Since a necessary cause and its effect have to coexist, the belief that 
the originated world could be due to this kind of cause runs into all kinds of im- 
possibilities and absurdities. Both options are, therefore, rejected and the con- 
clusion is reached that the cause of the world is “an agent who brings into ex- 
istence (fa‘il mijid), as the ahl al-haqq say” and who is “one who chooses, 
being alive, knowing, and powerful.”°*° 

When comparing al-Ansari’s discussion of the arguments to “affirm the 
knowledge of the creator” with al-Ghazali’s, certain striking differences are 
noticeable: in al-Ansari’s al-Ghunya, no mention is made of the existence of 
the creator, much less of God’s existence. Instead, we find al-Ansari putting a 
special focus on ascertaining the nature of the cause on whom the world, in 
being characterised by origination, depends. With regards to the question 
I posed of whether al-Ghazali’s treatment of the affirmation of the creator— 
and in particular his mention of God’s existence in this context—is indicative 
of a broader change in discourse among the mutakallimiin, it must be concluded 
that this is certainly not inferable from al-Ansari’s treatment. For all the points 
discussed by al-Ansari we can find instances in earlier theological writings, 
and he does not add anything new to them. It therefore remains to be seen 
whether al-Nasafi’s treatment of this question reveals any fundamental changes. 
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8.5 Al-Nasafi’s Tabsirat al-adilla—Continuation or Change 
of Discourse? 


And indeed, an examination of the relevant passages in al-Nasafi’s Tabsirat al- 
adilla reveals that there exists a rather conspicuous similarity between his treat- 
ment of the question of the affirmation of the creator and al-Ghazali’s. Even 
though the section on the affirmation “that the world has an originator (muh- 
dith)” follows, as is tradition, the section on the proof of the originatedness of 
the world (hudith al-‘dlam), al-Nasafi does not show much concern for ascer- 
taining the nature of the cause of the world. He is not concerned with discussing 
whether this cause is the kind of cause referred to as ‘illa, or like a nature, or 
rather an agent endowed with will, or the like. Al-Nasafi does not preoccupy 
himself with clarifying the concept associated with the “originator” and stressing 
that it involves the crucial notions of will and choice. 

Al-Nasafi and al-Ghazali’s treatments of the affirmation of the creator are 
also similar in that al-Nasafi likewise speaks of the “proof for the existence of 
a creator (wujiid sani‘)” (my emphasis).*?” Among his arguments, al-Nasafi addu- 
ces the famous analogy between the shahid and the gha’ib. The world (belonging 
to the realm of the ghda’ib) can, like a building (belonging to the shdhid), be ex- 
istent or remain non-existent. This indicates that “its particularisation (ikhtisds) 
with these states [it can have] will not take place unless due to the particularisa- 
tion of a particulariser. It is based on these indications (daldla) that we infer the 
existence of the builder (wujiid al-bdni) for every building we observe in this 
world.” Al-Nasafi’s reasoning—invoking a thing’s particularisation and making 
an analogy between the shahid and the ghda@’ib—is not original; his speaking of 
the existence of the creator and the existence of the builder in this context, how- 
ever, is something new. Unlike al-Ghazali, however, al-Nasafi does not mention 
God’s existence. 

When it comes to the question of al-Nasafi’s objective in “proving the exis- 
tence of the creator,” I suggest, it is not different from that of the mutakallimin 
before him, whom I have discussed in the previous chapters. He, too, is first and 
foremost concerned with defending the validity of the principle of causation so 
as to be able to say that the world as a whole, like every individual item in it, 
could not have come to be if it were not for its cause. This is why all those 
would have to be declared ignorant who “allow for the existence of the world 
due to chance [which means] without a creator” or who assert that “the world 
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originated itself.”*"* There are hints to be found in al-Nasafi’s Tabsirat al-adilla 
which I want to draw attention to for they indicate what his “proof of the exis- 
tence of the creator” is meant to establish, and that this is not to prove that God 
actually exists along the lines of a cosmological argument, as one might be quick 
to think. 

One such hint can be found in a later section of the Tabsirat al-adilla where 
al-Nasafi sets out to refute the anthropomorphists (mujassima). There, he pres- 
ents the anthropomorphists’ argument that God (Allah) must be a body since 
“He is living, hearing, seeing, and an agent, and every living, hearing, and see- 
ing one and every agent in the shahid is a body, and it is impossible to describe 
what is not a body with these attributes, and whatever is impossible for the 
shahid is also impossible for the ghd@’ib.”°?? To regard God as corporeal is of 
course a belief the majority of mutakallimiin, and likewise philosophers, vigo- 
rously rejected.° This is also true for al-Nasafi, and he therefore explains 
that in the view of the ahl al-haqq this belief leads to a number of absurdities, 
namely: “the belief in the eternity of the world or the originatedness of the cre- 
ator (al-bari’) (Most-High!) and the non-existence of the creator (‘adam al-sani‘) 
for the world.”>** If it is the case that al-Nasafi’s aforementioned reference to the 
“proof of the existence of a creator”>” refers to the objective to prove God’s ex- 
istence (along the lines of a cosmological argument), then it must be the case 
that his reference to “the non-existence of the creator” denotes the belief that 
God does not exist and that all reality comprises of is the world. Al-Nasafi 
then continues to explain:>” if God were a body, He would have a specific 
shape, for instance round or triangular. If He had a particular shape to the exclu- 
sion of all others possible shapes, this would be due to the particularisation of a 
particulariser or not. In the first case, this would imply that God is originated be- 
cause He is receptive to the influence of another. This, however, is an absurdity 
as it leads to an infinite regress of originators. This is what al-Nasafi means when 
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he says that the belief in God’s being a body leads to “the originatedness of the 
creator.” On the other hand, if God’s having a particular shape were not due to 
the particularisation by another, it would follow, al-Nasafi states, that this must 
also hold true for the world. The observation that the world exhibits different 
shapes is actually no “proof for its originatedness and its need for an originator 
who brought it about,” and the mutakallimun’s argument from particularisation 
must be false.>** This is why al-Nasafi concludes that “the belief in His being a 
body leads to the belief in the eternity of the world and the ta ‘til of the creator”>” 
—or, as he phrased it earlier, “the non-existence of the creator for the world.” 

Crucially, this discussion makes it clear that “the non-existence of the crea- 
tor for the world” does not refer to God’s non-existence or the denial that God is 
part of reality. After all, the conclusion about “the non-existence of the creator” 
follows from, and is a consequence of, the anthropomorphists’ claim that God 
(Allah) is corporeal. The problem with their belief is, according to al-Nasafi, 
that it is incompatible with the tenet that all of creation is to be ascribed to 
God who Himself is not created. It is also incompatible with the argument that 
the particularisation of bodies is what explains their originatedness as well as 
dependence on an outside cause. Since it is not God’s existence that is at 
stake when God is conceived of as corporeal, it follows, first, that the expression 
“the non-existence of the creator” does not have anything to do with the ques- 
tion about God’s being part of reality and, secondly, that “the proof of the exis- 
tence of the creator” is not a cosmological argument for God’s existence for it has 
a different objective. Rather it becomes apparent that “the non-existence of the 
creator” which follows from the belief in God’s corporeality concerns the divine 
attribute “creator.” Al-Nasafi intends to say that this belief is incompatible with 
describing God as the creator of the world, for the world does not even depend 
on any outside cause (this being the consequence of the anthropomorphists’ be- 
lief). That al-Nasafi is concerned with God’s attributes when he speaks of “the 
non-existence of the creator” is, in my view, also indicated by his statement 
that “the belief in His being a body leads to [...] the ta‘til of the creator.” The 
term “ta‘til” is used by the mutakallimun, as is well-known, to describe the act 
of divesting God of His attributes. Ash‘aris, for instance, charged their Mu‘tazili 
peers with ta‘til for their denial that the divine attributes are hypostatic entities 
(ma ‘dnin) inhering in God’s essence. Al-Nasafi discredits the anthropomorphists’ 
belief in God’s corporeality by arguing that it leads to the erroneous practice of 
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divesting God of His attributes.**° This discussion also shows that one has to be 
careful not to misinterpret certain phrases, such as al-Nasafi’s “the non-exis- 
tence of the creator for the world,” because of the way Islamic thinkers ex- 
pressed themselves. It is of course not deniable that al-Nasafi’s expression im- 
mediately brings to mind similar statements made in the context of arguments 
for God’s existence—yet, the similarity in expression does not mean, as has 
been seen, a similarity in objective and what it indicates. This will be seen 
once more in the chapters to come. 

Returning to the question I posed above of whether al-Ghazali’s speaking of 
the existence of the creator as well as of God’s existence is indicative of a shift in 
discourse, we can conclude the following based on the discussion of al-Nasafi 
and al-Ansari’s treatment of the affirmation of the creator: neither scholar ap- 
pears to pursue a different objective than generations of scholars who came be- 
fore them. This is the case even if, as in the case of al-Nasafi, a change in expres- 
sion is witnesses (that is, his explicit mention of the creator’s existence). Neither 
al-Nasafi nor al-Ansari, both being al-Ghazali’s contemporaries, indicate that 
such a fundamental change of the discourse occurred; instead it appears that 
the mutakallimun continued to be concerned with the proof that the world is cre- 
ation and that it is to be ascribed to God, whose existence was taken for grant- 
ed.°”” In view of this, it might not be too farfetched to suspect that al-Ghazali, 
too, is concerned with the same—or at least very similar—questions. This is 
what I will now argue. 


8.6 The Meaning of al-Ghazali’s Mention of “God’s 
Existence” 


There is something noteworthy about the place where, in both the Risala and the 
Iqtisdd, al-Ghazali’s aforementioned syllogism appears: al-Ghazali structures his 
discussion in a way which includes, first, the investigation of God’s essence and, 
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second, God’s hypostatic attributes. The section discussing God’s essence (enti- 
tled “al-nazar fi dhat Allah ta‘ala” in the Iqtisad and “fit ma‘rifat dhat Allah 
ta‘ala” in the Risdla) includes ten points, such as the affirmation that He is eter- 
nal, incorporeal, visible—and, as the very first point, “His existence.” This is fol- 
lowed by the section discussing God’s hypostatic attributes (entitled “fi al-sifat” 
in the Igtisad and “al-‘ilm bi-sifat Allah ta‘ala@” in the Risdla), which include 
God’s being powerful, knowing, and alive, among others. Strikingly, al-Ghazali 
introduces his syllogism at the very beginning of the very first point he discusses 
in his investigation of God’s essence, that is, in the subsection on God’s exis- 
tence. This of course gives the impression that al-Ghazali intends to infer that 
God exists from his syllogism. It therefore looks as if he is concerned with a cos- 
mological argument for God’s existence. Yet, in assessing al-Ghazali’s objective, 
it should also be taken into account that—once more, strikingly—in the Igtisad, 
al-Ghazali adds the following after introducing the syllogism: “every originated 
thing has a cause for its origination. The world is originated. This means that it 
has a cause. And by ‘the world’ we mean every existent other than God (Most- 
High!) (Allah), and by ‘every existent other than God’ we mean all bodies and 
their accidents.” By defining the world in contradistinction to God, al-Ghazali 
seems to postulate that reality consists of the world and God. It is questionable 
how he can be said to seek to prove that God indeed is part of reality by inferring 
His existence from the world’s need for a creator when the world is defined as 
being that which is not God. It appears that God’s existence is postulated before 
the conclusion of the syllogism is reached. This would then indicate that al-Gha- 
zali’s syllogism has a different objective than to prove that God exists and is part 
of reality. It would, however, also raise the question of what al-Ghazali means 
when he speaks of the investigation of “God’s existence.” 

I propose that we are dealing with two related issues: first, al-Ghazali em- 
ploys the syllogism with the objective of establishing—just as his predecessors 
did before him—that the world, in being originated, depends on a cause (as 
the principle of causation entails). His objective in establishing this point is to 
ascribe it to God as His creation (whose existence is, as emphasised, taken for 
granted). The reason al-Ghazali is eager to trace the originated world to God 
as its cause is this: it is part of the all-important doctrine of God’s tawhid, 
which he seeks to defend. This link between the affirmation that God is creator 
of the whole world and the affirmation of His oneness and uniqueness is made 
explicit by al-Ghazali in the Risdala. There, in the subsection in question on 
“knowledge of His (Most-High!) existence,” shortly before the syllogism, al- 
Ghazali quotes a number of Qur’anic verses. Among them are Q. 3:190, {There 
truly are signs in the creation of the heavens and earth, and in the alternation 
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of night and day, for those with understanding}, and Q. 71:15, {Have you ever 
wondered how God created seven heavens [...]}. He then comments: 


when one ponders over these signs [...] and reflects over the wonders contained in God’s 
creation (khalq Allah), whether in the earth or in the heavens [...], it cannot escape one 
that these wonders and wise arrangement (tartib) cannot be without a creator who ar- 
ranged them this way and an agent who decided that they should be this way [...]. This 
is why God (Most-High!) said, {Can there be any doubt about God, the Creator of the heav- 
ens and earth?} [i.e. Q. 14:10]. This is also why the prophets were sent, so that they would 
call creation to tawhid and creation would say, “there is no ilah but God” (ld ilah illa Allah). 


To this al-Ghazali adds: “the human constitution (fitrat al-insan) and the evi- 
dence in the Qur’an can do without proof, but we follow the path of making 
things clear and take the scholars who engage in speculation as an example, 
so we say: the world is originated, hence it requires, in being originated, a 
cause.”*?8 The crucial point of these statements is that the affirmation of tawhid, 
which is the core of the message of all prophets, is understood as declaring God 
(Allah) alone to be ilah, which hinges on the insight that all things contain evi- 
dence of having been created and arranged by Him alone. This is precisely what 
the Qur’anic verses al-Ghazali quotes allude to. Furthermore, it is crucial to note 
that the syllogism is linked but to this very objective. The syllogism has the same 
function of highlighting that the world is God’s creation. The proof that God ac- 
tually exist is the objective of neither the Qur’anic verses (as al-Ghazali under- 
stands them), nor of the syllogism. The understanding of God’s tawhid as here 
presented by al-Ghazali is already familiar from the works of other mutakallimiin 
before him whom I have discussed in the previous chapters. It should be noted 
that, in his Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God, Davidson men- 
tions al-Ghazali’s reference to the aforementioned Qur’anic verses. He writes: 
“[a] simple teleological argument for the existence of God is put forward by Gha- 
zali in one of his less technical works [...] which he describes as ‘inborn’ in man 
[...]. Ghazali begins by quoting passages from the Quran which contain the teleo- 
logical theme.”°?? In reading al-Ghazali’s mention of these Qur’anic verses as 
having the purpose of proving that God actually exists along the lines of a teleo- 
logical argument, Davidson overlooks the significance, as I see it, of al-Ghazali’s 
explicit statement that their objective is to affirm God’s uniqueness (tawhid) as 
creator and ilah. 
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In addition to this, we are dealing with a second issue here: al-Ghazali pres- 
ents the science of kalam as being concerned with the investigation of God’s 
essence and attributes. In the Risdla, al-Ghazali repeatedly describes the purpose 
of this science as to make known “the essence of God and His attributes”*“° and 
he explains that “the investigation of God’s essence and His attributes” is some- 
thing kalam and the metaphysical branch of philosophy (al-ilahiyyat) have in 
common. Like his predecessors, al-Ghazali is evidently of the opinion that 
there is no way of describing what God’s essence and His attributes are like 
other than by inferring this from God’s role as creator. This is the familiar line 
of reasoning that God, in being beyond sense-observation, is knowable only in- 
sofar as His deeds point to His characteristics. God’s deeds are nothing but the 
world, which is His creation. Consequently, it is necessary to trace the world to 
God as His creation in order to say something about His essence and attributes at 
all. It is precisely on the basis of the syllogism that this is established. Crucially, 
the investigation of God’s essence and attributes is likewise linked to the objec- 
tive of affirming God’s tawhid and absolute oneness and uniqueness. This is 
nicely spelled out by al-Ghazali in another kalam work of his, al-Arba‘in fi 
usul al-din, where he writes at the very beginning of the section entitled “On 
the essence” (fi al-dhat): “we say: praise be to God who informs His servants 
through His revealed book by the tongue of His sent prophet that He is one 
and unique in His essence and that He has no associate (sharik).”°“* Here, 
God’s tawhid (and the rejection of its opposite, shirk) is linked to the fact that 
He is absolutely different from His creation, which is expressed as the absolute 
difference and uniqueness of His essence. 

Both these aspects of God’s tawhid (that is, His being the only ilah as well as 
the uniqueness of His essence) depend on the syllogism, for it is the syllogism on 
the basis of which the world can be ascribed to God’s creative activity. It is this 
purpose of the syllogism which al-Ghazali refers to as establishing knowledge of 
“the existence of the lord” and “the existence of the creator,” respectively, as this 
statement of his clarifies: “through this is known the existence of the creator, 
that is, by the syllogism we mentioned, which is: the world is originated, and 
every originated thing has a cause, therefore the world has a cause.” 

This, however, still leaves the question unanswered of what al-Ghazali is 
after when he discusses “God’s existence” as the first point of his enquiry into 
God’s essence. The fact that the investigation of “God’s existence” appears in 
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the section on God’s essence is, in my view, actually indicative of what al- 
Ghazali is concerned with. It is noteworthy that in discussing the divine charac- 
teristics, al-Ghazali makes a point of differentiating some of them from others by 
dividing them in the two categories of essential and hypostatic attributes, respec- 
tively. For instance, God’s being eternal (qadim) is, in both the Iqtisdd and the 
Risdla, included in the category of attributes referring to God’s essence, not 
among the hypostatic attributes (that is, it is discussed in the section on God’s 
essence (dhat)). The categorisation of God’s being eternal as an essential attrib- 
ute is not a self-evident matter, but points to a choice on al-Ghazali’s part. For it 
should not be forgotten that the mutakallimiin before al-Ghazali were not unan- 
imous at all about the correct way of conceiving of the divine attributes (this 
being a matter al-Ghazali himself alludes to in his Tahafut al-falasifa where he 
criticises the philosophers and Mu‘tazilis for denying that God’s descriptions 
could refer to hypostatic entities subsisting in His essence). What is more, 
even those mutakallimtn who principally agreed about the differentiation of 
God’s attributes into essential and hypostatic ones disagreed about the classifi- 
cation of particular attributes. This dispute is reported on by al-Ash‘ari in his Ma- 
qalat al-islamiyyin, who states: “the followers of Ibn Kullab disagreed whether 
God is eternal due to [the ma‘nd of] eternity or not.”° Al-Ghazali for his part 
admonishes in the Iqtisad: “do not think that eternity (al-gidam) is a ma‘nd in 
addition to the essence of the eternal!”*“* By including God’s being eternal 
among the essential attributes, al-Ghazali clarifies his stance in a debate with 
a long history. Importantly, the same discussion about the correct classification 
of God’s attributes also pertains to God’s description as being an existent. Al- 
Ash‘ari alludes to this debate when he presents the view that “His essence is 
He [...] and He is an existent not due to [the ma‘nd of] existence.”*“> What al- 
Ghazali is concerned with when he discusses “God’s existence” in the section 
on God’s essence, I argue, is the question of how “existence” relates to God, 
that is, whether He is described as “an existent” due to an attribute of essence 
or a hypostatic attribute. Al-Ghazali once more expresses his stance on this ques- 
tion, which is that God’s being existent is different from His being, say, powerful 
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in that the former attribute refers to His very essence while the latter refers to a 
hypostatic entity inhering in His essence.*“° 

Al-Ghazali’s discussion of God’s existence as the first point of his investigation 
of God’s essence is of significance in another respect as well. Not only does al- 
Ghazali seem to want to make the point that existence in God is an essential, 
rather than a hypostatic attribute; he also seems to want to stress that it is correct 
to say of God that He is described by existence in the first place. The same could of 
course be said of all the other attributes al-Ghazali elaborates on. The important 
point to consider, however, is that not all Islamic thinkers agreed that God should 
be described by any attributes at all. To mind come the Isma‘ilis whom al-Ghazali 
derogatorily calls “al-batiniyya’ in his refutation of their beliefs, entitled Fada’ih 
al-batiniyya (The Infamities of the Batiniyya) and written before the Iqtisdd and 
the Risdla. In this work, he criticises their position that God “is described neither 
by existence nor by non-existence” for “they maintain that all the names are to be 
denied of Him,” for fear of likening God to His creation (tashbih).*“” Al-Ghazali 
would certainly not have been the first mutakallim to criticise the Isma‘ilis for 
this doctrine of theirs. Other mutakallimtin presented their critique in a more 
open way than al-Ghazali’s arguably rather subtle critique in the Igtisad and 
the Risdla (which every adherent of the Isma‘ili potion would, however, immedi- 
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ately have understood, I should add). Al-Ghazali’s teacher, al-Juwayni, for in- 
stance, has a section in his al-Shamil fi usil al-din entitled “On the proof of the 
existence of the eternal (Most-High!)” in which he criticises the Isma‘Ilis openly. 
He writes: “the first aspect by which [God’s] attributes have to be introduced is 
the clarification of the proofs of the existence of the eternal (Most-High!) (wujiid 
al-qadim).” He then adds: “those who affirm the creator are in agreement about 
the necessity of His existence (wujiib wujiidihi). None of them disputes this except 
for the batiniyya [...]. They prohibit describing the creator with existence and non- 
existence. [...] We will now clarify the favoured paths that lead to the knowledge of 
the existence of the creator (wujiid al-sani‘).”°“8 When al-Juwayni here speaks of 
the proofs of the existence of the creator, it is important to recognise that he 
does not mean by it what al-Ghazali means when he speaks of the mutakallim’s 
endeavour to establish knowledge of the existence of the creator. Al-Juwayni 
only ever speaks of “the affirmation of the knowledge of the creator” (ithbat al- 
‘ilm bi’l-sani‘) (not of the existence of the creator) when he refers to the proof 
that the world, in being creation, depends on an outside cause, so as to ascribe 
it to God as His work. In the present context, al-Juwayni’s mention of the proof 
of the existence of the creator refers to the endeavour to show—as he himself 
makes it quite clear—that God is to be described as an existent, and that the 
Isma‘ilis are wrong in maintaining that this would entail likening God to created 
things which are also described as existents. It is noteworthy that al-Juwayni, like 
his disciple, treats God’s being an existent as an attribute of His, and in fact intro- 
duces the discussion of the divine attributes with it. 

The conclusion that can be drawn from all the preceding points I have dis- 
cussed is this: even though it is indeed striking that al-Ghazali speaks of the en- 
deavour to attain knowledge of “God’s existence,” and even though he clearly 
links this endeavour with the syllogism which establishes that the world de- 
pends on a cause, it would be mistaken to read al-Ghazali as expressing his ob- 
jective of proving God’s existence along the lines of a cosmological argument. 
His reference to “God’s existence” denotes something entirely different than 
what it denotes in arguments for God’s existence, as has become clear. 
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9.1 Ibn Rushd’s Kashf ‘an man@hij al-adilla and the Proof of 
God’s Existence 


It is immediately evident that Ibn Rushd’s Kashf, even though written by the 
hand of an adherent of falsafa, belongs to the genre of kalaém works.*”? This is 
manifest not only in the structure and arrangement of its chapters, but also in 
the topics and problems discussed as well as the language and terminology 
used, which are all reminiscent of kalam manuals. This appears less surprising 
when bearing in mind that Ibn Rushd intended the Kashf as a critique of the dis- 
cipline of kalam and its methods, and in particular the Ash‘ari mutakallimin 
whom he repeatedly charges with engaging in speculative discussions which 
are not based on sound arguments and have a bad influence on the common 
people who end up in utter confusion about religious matters.*° Not settling 
for a mere critique of the mutakallimin, Ibn Rushd proffers his own views on 
the matters he discusses. 

Seeing that the Kashf follows the lead of kalam manuals, it is not surprising 
either that Ibn Rushd should begin his remarks about God with the affirmation 


of the creator. He writes:>* 


I will begin by explaining what the lawgiver (al-shdri‘) intended the masses to believe re- 
garding God (Most-High!), and [by explaining] the methods which he laid down for them 
in the honourable book [i.e. the Qur’an]. We will begin with the knowledge of the method 
by which the existence of the creator (wujiid al-sdni‘) is known, for this is the first item of 
knowledge which humans (lit. al-mukallaf) have to know. 


As opposed to the majority of the mutakallimtin, however, in Ibn Rushd’s Kashf, 
the question about the originatedness of the world follows the affirmation of the 
creator and is not made its foundation. The reason for this might be sought in the 
fact that Ibn Rushd, the philosopher, does not share the mutakallimun’s interpre- 
tation of the Qur’anic account of creation as pointing to the world’s past-finite- 
ness. In agreement with Ibn Sina, he instead holds that the world is co-eternal 
with God who is the cause of its existence. Thus, even though Ibn Rushd makes 
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use of the same terminology as the mutakallimiin, such as when he describes the 
world as “created by God”*” (masnii‘ li’llah), he associates different concepts 
with these terms. This becomes clear not only in the Kashf, but also in the Taha- 
fut al-Tahdfut (Ibn Rushd’s response to al-Ghazali’s attack on the philosophers 
in the Tah@fut al-faldsifa), and even more fully in his Fasl al-magal.°? This ex- 
plains why Ibn Rushd does not follow the mutakallimiin in making the originat- 
edness of the world—in particular in their understanding of the term huduth—the 
basis of the affirmation of the creator. In fact, it is the method championed by 
the Ash‘aris he criticises severely in the Kashf, as shall be seen. Nevertheless, 
Ibn Rushd evidently follows the same idea as the mutakallimtin when he, too, 
bases knowledge about God on His role as creator of the world (“we will 
begin with the knowledge of the method by which the existence of the creator 
is known”)—involving a different understanding of creation, however, as 
noted. Yet, despite criticising the mutakallimiin and their method to affirm the 
creator, Ibn Rushd is agreed with them that it is reasoning and speculation 
which lead to knowledge about questions of a theological and metaphysical na- 
ture. He, thus, castigates the arch-traditionalists or al-Hashwiyya, as Ibn Rushd 
derogatorily refers to them, for their principle that “revelation (al-sam’‘), not rea- 
son (al-‘aql)” is the prescribed way to attaining knowledge of God. Ibn Rushd for 
his part holds that “this devious group evidently does not understand the inten- 
tion of scripture (al-shar‘)” which urges people to revert to “rational proofs” 
(adilla ‘agliyya).°>“ The Stfis are met with the same criticism on the part of 
Ibn Rushd for their belief that “knowledge of God and other existents is some- 
thing cast in the soul when one detaches oneself from them (‘inda tajridihda).” 
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They, too, fail to see that “the Qur’an only calls to speculation (nazar) and rea- 
soning (i‘tibdr).”°°° 

In any case, the position encountered in the secondary academic literature is 
that what Ibn Rushd intends to say when he discusses the various methods em- 
ployed by different groups to attain knowledge of “the existence of the creator” 
is that all theological investigation about God has to start with the proof of God’s 
existence. This point has been made by Taneli Kukkonen in his article “Averroes 


and the Teleological Argument.” He writes:°*° 


{a]s the full title of the Kitab al-kashf indicates [...], the book is a work of rational theology 
written with the aim of prescribing the way in which the fundamental truths of faith are to 
be conveyed [...]. As is the norm in such works, the first chapter deals with the existence of 
God. Averroes takes this to be equivalent to the task of proving the existence of a creator. 


Similarly, Majid Fakhry writes in his introduction to Ibrahim Y. Najjar’s trans- 
lation of the Kashf: “[the Kashf] opens with a chapter on the demonstration of 
God’s existence.”°>” Herbert A. Davison, in his Proofs for Eternity, Creation and 
the Existence of God, states that in the Kashf Ibn Rushd discusses “the proper 
method of teaching fundamental truths, particularly the existence and unity of 
God, to nonphilosophers. Methods whereby different theological schools and es- 
pecially the Kalam sought to establish the existence and unity of God are passed 
in review.”*58 

The arguments Ibn Rushd presents “with which revelation has called all 
people, despite their different natures, to affirm the existence of the creator” 
have been studied and discussed extensively in the secondary academic litera- 
ture.’ It is well-known that Ibn Rushd singles out two methods which he 
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calls the dalil al-‘inaya and the dalil al-ikhtira‘ and which he argues are the argu- 
ments favoured by scripture itself. He writes: 


the first of the two is the method which rests on [the notion of] providence (al-‘indya) for 
humans and the creation of all existents for the sake of providence—let us, then, call it dalil 
al-‘indya. The second method rests on the evident traces of creation (ma yazhar min ikhtira‘) 
found in existent things, such as the creation of life in what is inanimate and of perceptions 
based on the senses and reason—let us, then, call it dalil al-ikhtira‘. 


Ibn Rushd continues to explain that the dalil al-‘indya rests on two premises. The 
first states that “all existents in this world are beneficial (muwdfiqa) for the ex- 
istence of humans;” the second states that “this benefit has to come from an 
agent who intends and wills it (fa‘il qdasid li-dhalik murid).”°°° The dalil al-ikh- 
tira‘, in turn, rests on two premises, which are that “these existents are creat- 
ed”—an item of knowledge Ibn Rushd considers to be self-evident (ma ‘rif bi-naf- 
sihi), pointing to certain Qur’anic verses—and that “every created thing has a 
creator.” It follows from these two premises that “the existent has an agent 
who created it.”** (Ibn Rushd, thus, evidently follows the tradition of presenting 
arguments for the creator in the form of a syllogism.) 

In the secondary academic literature we read, as alluded to, that “the sub- 
stance of both arguments put forward in the Kitab al-kashf is teleological,” ex- 
hibiting the characteristics of “an argument from design,” as Kukkonen has 
suggested.°* Davidson has described Ibn Rushd’s dalil al-‘indya and dalil al-ikh- 
tira’ as “two proofs for the existence of God which can be extracted from the 
Quran—the simplified cosmological argument and the teleological argument.”°? 
Anke von Kiigelgen has suggested: “[dJer erste Gottesbeweis, den Ibn RuSd in al 
Kasf unter Heranziehung von Koranversen aufstellt, der Providenzbeweis (dalil 
al-‘indya), ist ein teleologischer Gottesbeweis, ein Beweis aus der Zweckma- 
Rigkeit [...] in der Welt [...]. Der zweite Gottesbeweis, der der ‘substantiellen 
Schépfung’ (dalil al-ihtira‘), ist ein vereinfachter, mit dem ersten Argument ver- 
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zahnter kosmologischer Beweis.”° Fakhry writes that “Averroes proposes two 
[...] proofs for the existence of God, that of providence and that of invention.” 
Elsewhere, he points out that Ibn Rushd’s two proofs are hence of a nature dis- 
tinct from the “cosmological arguments of Ibn Sina and the theologians in gen- 
eral.”°° 

It is noteworthy that in the section where Ibn Rushd discusses “the proofs 
for the existence of the creator [which] are confined to these two kinds, that 
is, the proofs from providence and the proofs from creation,”*” he also occasion- 
ally mentions “the existence of God” (wujiid Allah). This is the case where Ibn 
Rushd deals with the Hashwiyya who “say that the method to know the existence 
of God is revelation.” For them, “[simple] belief (tmdn) in His existence [...] is suf- 
ficient” without the requirement of proof.*® It is also with a view to attaining 
knowledge of the existence of God that Ibn Rushd condemns the Hashwiyya’s ap- 
proach as being inconsistent with that intended by scripture.*® The existence of 
God is likewise mentioned in relation to the Ash‘ari position that reason (al-‘aql) 
is the sole basis of its affirmation (“assent to God’s existence occurs only by rea- 
son”).°”° Lastly, Ibn Rushd speaks of God’s existence near the end of the section 
on the affirmation of the creator, after having presented the two—as he has it— 
Qur’anic methods which he describes as “the straight path by which God called 
the people to knowledge of His existence.”*”’ These instances of Ibn Rushd men- 
tioning “the existence of God” are noteworthy in that he evidently links them to 
the endeavour to establish “the existence of the creator.” This was not encoun- 
tered in the works of the majority of mutakallimiin discussed in the preceding 
chapter: neither did they speak of the existence of the creator, nor did they 
speak of methods by which God’s existence could be known. It was only with 
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al-Ghazali, as seen in the previous chapter, that a change of terminology became 
apparent, and he did indeed speak of the proof of the existence of the creator. Yet, 
it also became clear that, despite this change in terminology, he did not intend to 
prove anything other than generations of mutakallimiin before him: he, too, was 
concerned with ascribing the world to God, rather than proving that God actually 
exists, along the lines of a cosmological argument. Al-Ghazali was also the first 
of the thinkers investigated in this book who spoke of God’s existence in the con- 
text of the affirmation of the existence of the creator (to the exception of al- 
Qasim b. Ibrahim, perhaps, whom I will return to a little later). Al-Ghazali’s con- 
cern in proving God’s existence had, however, nothing to do with the objective of 
arguments for God’s existence, as became clear. Ibn Rushd’s speaking of meth- 
ods to attain knowledge of the existence of the creator as well as God’s existence 
are, hence, at least reminiscent of al-Ghazali—and this raises the question of 
what Ibn Rushd for his part seeks to prove: is he, as suggested in the secondary 
academic literature, indeed concerned with proving that reality comprises of one 
more entity than just the entities making up this world, and that God in fact ex- 
ists? Or might it be the case that his concerns are not so different from those of 
his predecessors? And if the latter should be the case, what does he then mean 
when he speaks of the endeavour to prove “the existence of the creator” as well 
as “God’s existence”? 

In attempting an answer to these questions, the following should also be 
noted: in addition to his mentioning “the existence of the creator” as well as 
“God’s existence,” Ibn Rushd also speaks, in a few places, of the more general 
“knowledge of God.” In the context of his discussion of the appropriate method 
leading to the affirmation of the creator, Ibn Rushd notes that “the famous meth- 
ods of the Ash‘aris to arrive at knowledge of God (ma ‘rifat Allah) are neither cer- 
tain methods from the viewpoint of speculation (nazariyya), nor are they certain 
methods from the viewpoint of revelation (shar ‘iyya),”*”* and they should there- 
fore be avoided. Rather, “the [true] method [leading] to knowledge of God (ma'‘r- 
ifat Allah),” that is, the two Qur’anic kinds of proof, “is much clearer” than 
theirs.°”? The Safi method of attaining “knowledge of God” (al-ma‘rifa bi’llah) 
is likewise deemed unsuitable for the masses by Ibn Rushd, as noted above.>”“ 
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9.2 The Meaning of “the Existence of the Creator” 


As seen before, there are a number of instances in the section on “the affirmation 
of the creator” where Ibn Rushd speaks of “the existence of the creator” (wujiid 
al-sdni‘). When considering a number of other passages in the Kashf where Ibn 
Rushd also speaks of “the existence of the creator” (not however as part of 
his discussion of the affirmation of the creator but in other contexts), it becomes 
clear that he employs this phrase in a different way than it is used in cosmo- 
logical arguments for God’s existence. In attempting to establish what Ibn 
Rushd means when he speaks of the existence of the creator, it is crucial to 
note that, in places, he makes use of the word “wujiid” or “existence” in a 
way that has nothing to do with the dichotomy between existence and non-ex- 
istence known from arguments for God’s existence—that is to say, in his use of 
the word “wujiid,” it sometimes refers to something different than the question 
of whether an entity or a thing exists and is part of reality, or whether it does not 
exist. In cosmological arguments, to affirm the existence of a creator means af- 
firming that reality comprises of more than the entities making up the world. In 
Ibn Rushd, the reference to the existence of the creator oftentimes denotes some- 
thing different. This observation highlights the need of being careful about the 
precise meaning of a phrase or expression, especially since different languages 
express ideas differently. 

The first instance drawing attention to this is the following: at the beginning 
of the section dealing with “the affirmation of the creator,” Ibn Rushd discusses 
and criticises the Ash‘ari method of attaining knowledge of God. There, he ex- 
plains: “their well-known method rests on clarifying that the world is originated 
[...]. If we assume that the world is originated, then it is necessary, they say, that 
is has a maker and originator.” Ibn Rushd then comments on their method, call- 
ing into question its effectiveness: “but regarding the existence of this originator 
(wujiid hadha al-muhdith), doubts arise which the science of kalam cannot dis- 
pel: we cannot establish whether this originator is eternal or originated” (my em- 
phasis).°” This passage contains an instance where the existence of the creator 
evidently does not refer to the affirmation that reality comprises of an entity 
who is creator. Rather, here, Ibn Rushd’s reference to the existence of the origi- 
nator refers to the question about the classification of the existence that belongs 
to the originator, for his existence could be eternal or originated. (The same 
could, of course, be asked of the existence of just any entity that is part of cre- 
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ated reality: is the existence that belongs to an atom or a body, for instance, char- 
acterised as eternal or originated?) 

There is another passage where Ibn Rushd also speaks of “the existence of 
the creator,” but where he does not have in mind the question about the exis- 
tence versus non-existence of an entity (as would be the case in the cosmological 
arguments that ask, “Does God exist?”), nor the aforementioned classification of 
existence as either eternal or originated. This passage appears in a section where 
Ibn Rushd criticises the belief that God has a body (jism) and where he defends 
His incorporeality. There, he states that most people (al-jumhir) affirm for the 
gha@ib, the invisible realm, what they know from the sha@hid, the observable 
realm. He then gives an example which clarifies this point—and it is this exam- 
ple which is of relevance for us. With regards to the attribute of knowledge (‘ilm), 
they argue: “if it is a condition for the existence of the creator (wujiid al-sani‘) in 
the shahid, then it is [also] a condition for the existence of the creator (wujiid al- 
sani‘) in the gha’ib.”°”* It seems evident that when Ibn Rushd states that knowl- 
edge is a condition for “the existence of the creator” in the observable world, he 
does not want to say that the question of whether some entity exists or not de- 
pends on whether this entity has knowledge. To put it differently, Ibn Rushd’s 
statement makes it clear that he makes a distinction between the description 
of an entity as “creator” and the question of whether said entity itself exists or 
not. This means that, according to the above reasoning, to deny knowledge for 
humans would mean that humans cannot be described or identified as “crea- 
tors” (for no one could be said to be a creator unless they possess knowledge), 
but the denial of knowledge has absolutely nothing to do with the question of 
whether humans (the entities in question) are part of reality or not—in fact, 
their existence is presupposed in this discussion. In consequence, thus the rea- 
soning goes, it could not be said of any entity belonging to the realm of the 
ghd@ ib (in the present context, of course, God) that it is described and affirmed 
as “creator” unless said entity is also said to possess knowledge. The way in 
which Ibn Rushd uses the expression in question (that is, “the existence of 
the creator”) indicates that the affirmation of “the existence of the creator” for 
the gh@ib has nothing to do with the question of whether God exists or not— 
rather it pertains to one of God’s attributes. It might well sound strange to our 
ears that “the affirmation of the existence of the creator” does not refer to the 
question of whether an entity in addition to the world, who is the world’s creator, 
exists or not—yet, this is nevertheless the way in which Ibn Rushd expresses 
himself. 
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The same conclusion suggests itself when taking into account the following: 
in a section belonging to the chapter on God’s acts, Ibn Rushd attacks the 
Ash‘ari position of occasionalism and their rejection of efficient causality 
other than through God. There, he admonishes: “when denying causes (asbab) 
in the shahid, no way remains to affirm an efficient cause (sabab fa‘il) for the 
gha@’ib, for verdicts about the ghd’ib can only be made on the basis of verdicts 
about the shdahid.” If the principle of causation is denied for the shahid, and if 
in consequence “they cannot acknowledge that every act has an agent,” it fol- 
lows that “they have no way to know God,” for the very foundation of attaining 
knowledge about the ghd’ib is removed. Ibn Rushd then concludes that “the de- 
nial of the existence of the agent (nafi wujiid al-fa‘il) in the shahid” presents the 
adherents of occasionalism with a serious problem “for the existence of the 
agent (wujid al-fa‘il) in the shahid is the basis for the inference of the existence 
of the agent (wujiid al-fa‘il) in the ghda’ib.”°”” Ibn Rushd is undoubtedly con- 
cerned with making the point that one encounters unresolvable challenges 
with declaring God an efficient cause and agent, if agency is denied for humans. 
Importantly, this passage, like the one discussed above, makes it clear that “the 
affirmation of the existence of the agent” as well as “the denial of the existence 
of the agent” must be distinguished from the question about the existence of en- 
tities, that is, humans in the shahid who might or might not be declared agents, 
and the existence of God in the ghd’ib. To deny “agents” for the shahid does not 
mean, in Ibn Rushd’s use of the phrase, to deny entities in the shahid—rather, it 
means that said entities (that is, humans) cannot be described as “agents.” In the 
same way, the denial of an agent for the ghd@’ib does not amount to denying 
God’s very existence or assuming that all there is, is the observable world. It sim- 
ply means that God cannot be described by the attribute “agent.” 

Taken together with these indications, there are several other indications, 
I suggest, that Ibn Rushd’s proofs for “the existence of the creator” do not 
have the objective of establishing that another entity, in addition to the world, 
exists so as to prove God’s existence. For instance, there is Ibn Rushd’s remark 
that the dalil al-‘indya serves to establish “one who intends and wills it [i.e. the 
world]” (qdsid gasadahu wa-murid arddahu), to which he adds: “and this is God 
(huwa Allah).”°”* Likewise, the dalil al-ikhtira‘, the other of the two Qur’anic 
methods, Ibn Rushd explains, involves reflection about inanimate bodies in 
which life appears and from which humans know that “there is one who brings 
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about (mijid) life in them, and this is God (huwa Allah).”°”? I propose that state- 
ments such as these are indicative of Ibn Rushd’s objective of ascribing the cre- 
ation of the world to God. The statement “and this is God” points to the objective 
of crediting none but God, whose existence is taken for granted, with the pur- 
poseful creation of life in inanimate objects. (Ibn Rushd’s concern is, hence, 
the same as when I were to point out that this book in front of you necessarily 
has an author and when I were to add, “and this is me.” Just as I want to make 
the point that this book is to be ascribed to me as my work (rather than to some- 
one else), Ibn Rushd wants to make the point that the world is God’s handiwork.) 

In the secondary academic literature, this reading is not shared. Fakhry, for 
instance, faithfully reproduces the way Ibn Rushd presents the dalil al-ikhtira‘ 
when he explains that it “rests on the premise that everything in the world is ‘in- 
vented’ or made by an Inventor or Maker, who is God,”**° but he nevertheless in- 
terprets the whole argument, and thus also the reference to God in “who is God,” 
as being a cosmological argument for God’s existence. Similarly, Kukkonen ar- 
gues that “the fact of God’s fashioning the world [...] discloses His existence 
as God: that we have a [...] maker [...] means that we have a God.”5*" In Fakhry 
and Kukkonen’s view, Ibn Rushd’s adding “and this is God” does not indicate his 
objective of identifying none but God as the creator of the world. Rather, their 
reading of his arguments seems to follow Aquinas’ logic in his own arguments 
for God’s existence put forward in the Summa Theologica (which I have dis- 
cussed in the Introduction). Especially Kukkonen’s analysis of Ibn Rushd’s argu- 
ment bears witness to this: Kukkonen seems to understand the term “God” both 
as something like the proper name of God Himself (“the fact of God’s fashioning 
the world”) as well as something like a title or role which might, theoretically, 
be shared by several entities (“we have a God”). Furthermore, he seems to 
hold that the name “God” derives from the title “God,” and that this title 
“God” is but a shorthand for “creator and maker of the world” (“that we have 
a [...] maker [...] means that we have a God”). In this, Kukkonen appears to follow 
Aquinas who, in one of his Five Ways, introduces into existence another entity by 
arguing that the world requires an efficient cause, and concludes that “it is nec- 
essary to admit a first efficient cause [outside and in addition to the world], to 
which everyone gives the name of God.”**? Kukkonen, hence, seems to read 
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Ibn Rushd as arguing that an entity in addition to the world needs to be affirmed 
who is its creator, and since being “the creator of the world” is captured by the 
term “God,” Ibn Rushd has proven God’s existence—whom he then gives the 
name “Allah.” Yet, even if Aquinas’ conclusion indeed sounds very similar to 
Ibn Rushd’s when he concludes “there is one who brings about life in them, 
and this is God,” I have argued that, and explained how, their objective funda- 
mentally differs. Essentially, Ibn Rushd and Aquinas give a similar sounding an- 
swer to different questions. 

Ibn Rushd’s endeavour, as I see it, of identifying and describing God as cre- 
ator of the world also becomes apparent in the following discussion in the Kashf. 
Importantly, this discussion is directly linked to the all-important affirmation of 
the existence of the creator. At the beginning of the section dealing with the af- 
firmation of the creator Ibn Rushd defends, as noted above, reasoning and spec- 
ulation as a necessary prerequisite for knowledge of God against the champions 
of taqlid (blind acceptance of tenets from authorities). There, he relates the po- 
sition of the Hashwiyya who argue that reason may not be declared the basis of 
correct belief. They argue that “all the Arabs accepted the existence of the crea- 
tor” before the Prophet invited them to consider the rational proofs of the Qur’an 
(rational proofs according to the mutakallimin, that is). This means that rational 
proofs and reasoning cannot be declared a condition for belief. In support of 
their position the arch-traditionalists refer to the Qur’an itself, as Ibn Rushd re- 
lates, where “God Himself said: {If you ask them who created the heavens and 
the earth, they are sure to say, ‘God’ (Allah)} [i.e. Q. 31:25].”°8? As I have argued 
above, here, too, the focus is on the question of who is to be credited with having 
brought the world into existence (“who created...?”). Since the Arabs, according 
to the Hashwiyya, considered God (Allah) to be the creator of the world anyway 
(as indicated by the Qur’an itself), there was no need for the Prophet to come 
forward with rational proofs for “the existence of the creator.” What the Hash- 
wiyya are after is, of course, that this invalidates the mutakallimin’s claim that 
belief is to be based on reason and rational arguments—yet, for our purposes 
it is important to note that the Hashwiyya’s argument makes it clear that the ob- 
jective of the affirmation of the creator as well as the proof for the existence of 
the creator is to establish that the world is to be ascribed to God, and not to prove 
that God actually exists. Despite this, Samuel Nirenstein has interpreted this dis- 
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pute between the Hashwiyya and the mutakallimtin to be about the proof and 
provability of God’s existence, as this quote shows:*™* 


[t]he existence of God, and the other principles, according to the Hashwiyya, must not be 
subjected to rational investigation; they are commanded by Authority, and this is sufficient 
to insure their truth. In other worlds, they deny that the Existence of God can be demon- 
strated by the human intellect. This view can easily be refuted, since the Koran itself en- 
joins the speculative consideration of His Existence (Sur. II, 19 et al.). “If so”, one may 
ask, “why did not the Prophet give a philosophical demonstration of the Existence of the 
creator, before he called men to His service?” The answer to this is evident. All Arabs be- 
lieve in God instinctively, and it was not necessary for the Prophet to establish this truth for 
them. 


This quote is exemplary for the tendency in the secondary academic literature, 
repeatedly addressed in this book, to equate the proof of the (existence of the) 
creator with the proof of God’s existence. While this describes the logic of cosmo- 
logical arguments, it is not, as I have argued, what the Islamic thinkers discussed 
in this book are after, and this once more draws attention to the importance of 
recognising that one language might express an idea differently than another 
language. 

Finally, it should be noted that in the section on God’s acts, more precisely 
in the section dealing with the question of whether the world is creation, Ibn 
Rushd explains:> 


the method by which revelation teaches the masses (al-jumhir) that the world is produced 
by God (masnii‘ li’llah) (Most-High!) is that, if you ponder over the signs which contain this 
aspect [i.e. being produced], you will find that this method is the method based on prov- 
idence (al-‘indya). This is one of the methods which we described as proving the existence 
of the creator (wujiid al-khdliq). 


It is noteworthy that here Ibn Rushd clearly states that the purpose of the daiil al- 
‘indya is to prove “the existence of the creator,” which is nothing else than to 
prove that “the world is produced by God (masnii‘ li’llah).” This underscores 
what I have argued above, namely that the proof of the existence of the creator 
has no other objective than to ascribe the world to God and, thereby, to assign 
the attribute “creator” to God. According to Ibn Rushd, the dalil al-‘inaya proves 
both things at the same time: it is the method of giving an answer to the question 
of whether the world is creation or not, and it is the method of giving an answer 
to the question of whether the world depends on God. This is clear from the fol- 
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lowing: in the present context, Ibn Rushd presents the dalil al-‘indya in a slightly 
different form than in the previous section on the affirmation of the creator. The 
first premise still refers to the world’s beneficial nature, yet the second premise 
now states that “everything beneficial [...] is necessarily produced,” while it pre- 
viously appeared as “this benefit necessarily comes from an agent.” The conclu- 
sion following from these two principles is of course that this world is produced 
—this being precisely what Ibn Rushd intends to establish in the present section 
on the question of the createdness of the world—but this is not where he ends 
and he therefore adds: “from these two premises it follows that the world is 
created and that it has a creator” (my emphasis). This is the case as “the proofs 
based on providence (daldla al-‘indya) prove both things together, and they are 
therefore the noblest proofs for the existence of the creator.”>* It is here impor- 
tant to bear in mind that when Ibn Rushd discusses whether the world is “cre- 
ation” he is not concerned with the question of whether the world has an origin 
in time or is eternal. This is not a matter scripture deals with, as he states in the 
Kashf, which addresses itself to the masses. Rather, the world’s being “creation” 
is maintained against the alternative that is exists by chance: “know that what 
revelation wants to be known about the world is that it is created by God 
(Most-High!) (masnii‘ bi’llah wa-mukhtara‘ lahu), and that it does not exist due 
to chance (ittifaq) and by itself (min nafsihi).”°®’ A little later he states: “the 
world is created (masnii‘) [...]. It would not be possible for these benefits to 
exist in it, if its existence [i.e. of the world] were not due to a creator, but if it 
were due to chance (ittifaq).”°°* The reason why Ibn Rushd calls the proofs 
based on providence “the noblest proofs” is that this method refers to a single 
characteristic about the world—its beneficial nature—to prove the two aspects 
mentioned above (that is, the world’s being produced and its depending on a cre- 
ator), which are in reality like two sides of one coin: being produced means de- 
pending on a creator, and depending on a creator means being produced. This 
highlights the superiority of Ibn Rushd’s proof—which is the Qur’anic method 
of argumentation—over the proofs employed by other mutakallimin. In Ibn 
Rushd’s view, the proofs employed by the mutakallimiin to ascribe the world 
to God as His product cannot claim this simplicity, and in order to establish 
the same point they need to go through several complicated, dubious steps, as 
he emphasises repeatedly. 
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9.3 The Meaning of “the Existence of God” 


After having clarified what Ibn Rushd means when he speaks of the proof of 
“the existence of the creator,” it remains to be seen whether he might not still 
be concerned with the proof of God’s existence, for it has been seen that he 
does in fact speak of “the method leading to knowledge of the existence of 
God (wujiid Allah)” and criticises the Ash‘aris for claiming that “assent to the ex- 
istence of God (Most-High!) (al-tasdiq bi-wujiid Allah) is only by reason.”*®? The 
question then is what Ibn Rushd refers to when he speaks of “the existence of 
God.” Does he, in the present context, refer to the question of whether God exists 
or not, and how this could be established, as cosmological and other arguments 
for God’s existence seek to do? Or might he refer to something different when he 
speaks of methods to know of “God’s existence”? 

It is possible to gain an idea of what Ibn Rushd refers to when taking into 
account that his discussion of “the affirmation of the creator” and “the method 
leading to knowledge of the existence of God” are located in the very first section 
of the Kashf which is entitled “On the essence” (fi al-dhdat). The place where his 
discussion is located is, in my estimation, significant, but its implications have 
not been considered in the secondary academic literature. Ibn Rushd divides his 
entire investigation pertaining to God into three main sections: the first one 
deals, as noted, with God’s essence; the second with His hypostatic attributes; 
and the third with His deeds. This approach and structure are of course not un- 
characteristic of other kalam works written before Ibn Rushd’s time, and it is 
particularly reminiscent of al-Ghazali’s approach in al-Iqtisdd fi al-i‘tiqad and 
al-Risala al-qudsiyya who first discussed God’s essence and then turned to the 
hypostatic divine attributes. In Ibn Rushd’s Kashf, the section dealing with 
God’s essence contains, besides the discussion of the affirmation of the creator, 
one more subsection which deals with “God’s oneness and uniqueness” (al-wah- 
daniyya). God’s oneness is the first thing Ibn Rushd demonstrates after he has 
established that there is a link between the produced world and God as its pro- 
ducer. Ibn Rushd explicitly emphasises that knowledge about God’s oneness per- 
tains to nothing other than God’s very essence in the following section on God’s 
attributes which he begins with a discussion of how God’s attributes relate to 
His essence. There he points out that God’s attribute or description of being 
one and unique constitute a so-called “sifa nafsiyya” or “essential attribute” 
(the same is true for His description as eternal), and it is thereby different 
from the other class of divine attributes, the “sifat ma‘nawiyya” or “hypostatic 
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attributes.” “By the essential attribute,” Ibn Rushd explains, “I mean that with 
which the essence is described due to itself, not due to the subsistence of a hy- 
postatic entity (ma‘nd) in it, in addition to the essence, like when we say: one 
and eternal.”°°° The other divine attributes of knowledge, power, will, life, 
speech, hearing, and sight are discussed by Ibn Rushd in the following main sec- 
tion entitled “On the attributes.” He, thus, follows the approach of the Ash‘ari 
mutakallimiin, as opposed to that of the Mu‘tazilis, who famously held that 
these seven attributes subsist in God’s essence and must, therefore, be treated 
differently than His essential attributes. Ibn Rushd in fact refers to the Ash‘ari 
position and explains that they consider these seven attributes to be “in addition 
to the essence” (zd’ida ‘ald al-dhdat), that is, as sifat ma‘nawiyya. Interestingly, 
despite his following the Ash‘aris in the way he discusses the attributes in the 
Kashf, Ibn Rushd hints at his own position vis-a-vis the classification of the di- 
vine attributes, and he expresses his critique of the Ash‘ari approach. He thus 
remarks: “when these people hold that He (Praised be He!) is an essence and at- 
tributes in addition to the essence, they come closer to implying that He is a body 
than to denying it’—something Ibn Rushd of course considers unacceptable 
(and so would the Ash‘aris, too).°** His opposition to the Ash‘ari conception of 
the attributes is even more evident in the Tahdfut al-Tahdafut. There, he speaks 
of the “absurdities which arise from the doctrine that the First Principle possess- 
es attributes additional to His essence,”*** and continues to explain that God’s 
various descriptions are in reality only aspects or ways of considering His very 
essence: “the one identical entity, when considered insofar as something else 
proceeds from it, is called powerful and agent, and, when considered under 
the aspect of its particularising one of two opposite acts, it is called willing.”°”? 
This indicates that, even though in the Kashf Ibn Rushd dedicates a separate sec- 
tion to the attributes, for him they truly belong to the consideration of God’s es- 
sence. 

Returning to God’s essential attributes, such as His being one and unique, 
it needs to be born in mind that these attributes not only describe God’s essence 
but also His existence. This is the case as for Ibn Rushd a thing’s essence and its 
existence are one and the same and identical. In this he actually agrees with his 
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arch-enemies, the Ash‘aris, and disagrees with the Mu‘tazilis and Ibn Sina.°™ In 
the Kashf, he only hints at this conviction of his, in a concise remark in his dis- 
cussion of the question of whether God can be seen: “the senses only perceive 
the essence, and the essence is the existent itself (al-dhat hiya nafs al-mawijiid), 
something shared by all existents. Hence, the senses only perceive things insofar 
as they are existents.”° The equation of essence and existence is a tenet Ibn 
Rushd also expounds upon in the Tahdafut al-Tahdafut. With the aim of criticising 
Ibn Sina’s stance on this question, Ibn Rushd remarks: “he believed that the 
thing’s existence refers to an attribute in addition to its essence [...]. However, 
all of this is based on a mistake, which is that the existence of a thing is one 
of its attributes [and not the thing itself].”°°° According to Ibn Rushd, the correct 
view is that “existence is an attribute which is the essence itself, and whoever 
maintains something different is mistaken.”°”” Importantly, this means that all 
aspects of Ibn Rushd’s investigation of God’s essence also pertain to God’s exis- 
tence. To describe God as unique means saying that His essence is unique (that 
is, the essences of created things do not resemble God’s essence), and it likewise 
means saying that His existence is unique (that is, God’s existence really is dif- 
ferent from the existence of created things, they are not comparable in any re- 
spect—this being the opposite of Ibn Sina and the Mu'tazilis’ positions, for in- 
stance, who hold that existence is the same in all existents). The same is true 
of God’s other essential attributes, such as His being eternal, mentioned explic- 
itly by Ibn Rushd. As a matter of fact, we have already encountered Ibn Rushd 
using the word “existence,” not “essence” in relation to the question of whether 
God is eternal or not. This is in the aforementioned passage where he criticises 
the Ash‘aris’ proof for the creator based on the originatedness of the world: “but 
regarding the existence of this originator, doubts arise which the science of 
kalam cannot dispel: we cannot establish whether this originator is eternal or or- 
iginated” (my emphasis).>%* 

The observation that for Ibn Rushd essence and existence are one and the 
same thing is important, for it allows the conclusion—which I am in fact propos- 
ing—that when he discusses “the method leading to knowledge of the existence 
of God (wujiid Allah),” he does not refer to the question of whether God actually 
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exists or not. Rather, what he is concerned with is the question of how and by 
what method knowledge of God Himself, that is, His very essence, can be at- 
tained. This concern, it must be noted, is of a different kind than the concern 
of arguments for God’s existence, for Ibn Rushd seeks to investigate the divine 
essence and kind of existence specific to God, while taking it for granted from 
the outset of his investigation that God is part of reality, just as much as the 
world is—arguments for God’s existence, on the other hand, proceed to the inves- 
tigation of God’s nature only after having introduced into reality the existence of 
yet another entity in addition to the world. 

This might at first seem perplexing, in particular when the whole discussion 
is approached with certain presuppositions about what Ibn Rushd’s reference 
to “God’s existence” means. Yet, it should also be noted that in places Ibn 
Rushd speaks of “knowledge of the existence of God” alongside the more gener- 
al “knowledge of God,” in the context of his discussion of the methods employed 
by the Ash‘ari mutakallimin, the Hashwiyya, and the Sifis. For instance, his dis- 
cussion of the Ash‘aris’ conviction that “the affirmation of the existence of God 
(wujiid Allah) is only due to reason”*”? concludes with him denying the validity 
and effectiveness of their reason-based proofs, stating: “in the science of dialec- 
tics there is no solution to these doubts [raised by me, Ibn Rushd], as you see. It 
is, consequently, necessary that it is not made the basis for knowledge of God 
(ma‘ifat Allah), in particular not in the case of the masses. The [true] method 
to know God is clearer than this” (my emphasis).°° Likewise, still in the context 
of the question about the correct method leading to knowledge of the existence of 
God, he states that “from all this it becomes clear to you that the famous meth- 
ods of the Ash‘aris to arrive at knowledge of God (ma‘rifat Allah) are neither cer- 
tain methods from the viewpoint of speculation, nor are they certain methods 
from the viewpoint of revelation” (my emphasis).°* This indicates that Ibn 
Rushd’s speaking of methods leading to knowledge of God’s existence refers 
to nothing other than methods leading to knowledge of God in general, for he 
uses them side by side and interchangeably in the same context and in the 
same discussion. Attaining knowledge of God, however, means nothing other 
than investigating His essence and, thus, also His particular kind of existence. 
Importantly, the methods to arrive at this knowledge of God are but Ibn Rushd’s 
dalil al-ikhtira‘ and dalil al-‘inaya. By establishing that the world, in displaying 
signs of being produced, is God’s handiwork, Ibn Rushd is able to describe 
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God’s essence/existence, for God’s deeds (which are His creation) are indicative 
of His attributes, both the essential ones and hypostatic ones. Ibn Rushd’s meth- 
od as well as concerns are, thus, not so different from the methods and concerns 
encountered in the writings of his predecessors. Al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, for in- 
stance, we recall, already endeavoured to investigate God’s nature and attributes, 
and the method he proposed was to infer these from, and particularly in contra- 
distinction to, created things. In this context, al-Qasim, too, spoke of the inves- 
tigation of God’s existence, and he did not mean by it the question of whether 
God actually is part of reality or not: “He (Be He Praised!) and His existence (wu- 
juidihi) are perceived when the things [in this world around us] are perceived in 
their existence (wujiidihda), for He (Be He Praised!) is different from all these ex- 
istent things.”° 

Some final words should be said concerning Ibn Rushd’s reasons for putting 
such emphasise on investigating “God’s existence,” for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge about God, that is, of what His essence and the kind of existence character- 
istic of Him are like, is not an end in itself for Ibn Rushd. Rather, he makes it 
clear that the attainment of knowledge about God’s essence and specific exis- 
tence goes to the heart of the Qur’anic and Islamic message of monotheism. 
This is evident in his discussion of God’s attribute of being one and unique 
which, as seen above, describes His very essence and existence, and thereby dis- 
tinguishes God Himself from all other existents. In this section, Ibn Rushd has an 
interlocutor ask (“fa-in qil”): “what is the method of revelation [to affirm] His 
oneness and uniqueness (wahddniyya), which is the knowledge that there is 
no ilah other than Him (ld ilah illa huwa)?” This question clarifies that God’s spe- 
cial characteristic of uniqueness is related to the declaration that God (Allah) 
alone, to the exclusion of all other entities in the cosmos, is to be described 
as “ilah.” Ibn Rushd’s reply to the interlocutor shows that God’s description as 
“ilah’ in turn is based on, and related to, His creative activity: God is the one 
agent and creator on whom all things in this world depend. Ibn Rushd writes: 


we would reply: as for the denial of [the description of] ulihiyya for anyone other than Him, 
the method of revelation in this is the method which God (Most-High!) laid down in His 
honourable book, in three verses. The first one of them is His saying: {If there had been 
in the heavens or earth any gods (dliha) but God (Allah), both heavens and earth would 
be in ruins} [i.e. Q. 21:22]. The second one is His saying: {God has never had a child. Nor 
is there any god (ilah) besides Him—if there were, each god would have taken his creation 
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aside and tried to overcome the others. May God be exalted above what they describe!}} [i.e. 
Q. 23:91]. 


He then comments on the meaning of these two verses:° 


as for the first verse [...], it is evident [...] that it is not possible that one single act emerges 
from two agents [...] or it is the case that one of them acts and the other one remains passive 
—but this is denied when it comes to the attribute (sifa) of ilahiyya. [...] As for His saying [in 
the second verse cited], {if there were, each god would have taken his creation aside}, this is 
His refutation of those who postulate several ailha from whom different acts emerge. 


Ibn Rushd’s comments illustrate that an entity’s description as “ilah”’ depends 
on this entity’s ability to create. Since he denies, following the Qur’an’s own pro- 
nouncements, that created things in this world could possibly be traced back 
to the agency of entities other than God,™ he affirms the first part of the Islamic 
testimony of faith (shahdda) which asserts: 1d ilah illa Allah, there is no ilah other 
than God. God indeed is unique, and thus distinct from all other existents, in 
that He alone has the attribute of ilahiyya. Importantly, this uniqueness describ- 
ing God is known but through His description as creator—this is why all inves- 
tigations about God’s essence and specific existence (as well as about His hypo- 
static attributes) follow the affirmation that the world indeed is God’s creation. 
Without ascribing the world to God’s creative activity, the very foundation of the 
declaration that “la ilah illa Allah” would be removed, according to Ibn Rushd’s 
argumentation. This very notion is also expressed in the following statement, al- 
ready cited above:°° 


I will begin by explaining what the lawgiver intended the masses to believe regarding God 
(Most-High!), and [by explaining] the methods which he laid down for them in the honour- 
able book. We will begin with the knowledge of the method by which the existence of the 
creator is known, for this is the first item of knowledge which humans have to know. 


The affirmation that God is to be described as creator of the world (“the method 
by which the existence of the creator is known”) is the foundation on which all 
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other religious tenets, taught by scripture about God, are built. Ibn Rushd’s dalil 
al-ikhtira‘ and dalil al-‘indya ultimately serve the objective of defending the dec- 
laration made in the testimony of faith that God is unique and distinct from all 
other beings in that He alone is ilah, as this quote finally establishes:°°° 


this discussion clarified the methods by which revelation calls the people to the affirmation 
of the existence of the creator (al-igrar bi-wujiid al-bari’) and to the denial of uliihiyya for 
whoever is other than Him. These are the two aspects (ma‘niydn) the testimony of God’s 
oneness and uniqueness (kalimat al-tawhid) entails, I mean: there is no ildh other than 
God (la ilah illa Allah). Whoever speaks this testimony and assents to [the truth of] these 
two aspects which it entails, by the method we described—he is the true Muslim (al-muslim 
al-haqiqi) whose creed (‘aqida) is the Islamic creed. 


9.4 The Tahdfut al-Tahafut and the Terminology of Creation 


It has been seen that in the Kashf Ibn Rushd makes use of the very same ter- 
minology as the mutakallimiin when describing God as the creator of the 
world. It is such terms as “sdni‘,” “bari’,” “fa‘l,” “muhdith,” and “khdalig’®’ 
that appear in Ibn Rushd’s affirmation of the creator and the dalil al-‘inaya 
and dalil al-ikhtira‘. Yet, I have emphasised above that, and how, Ibn Rushd’s un- 
derstanding of the mode of creation is quite different from that of the mutakal- 
limun. This is so even if Ibn Rushd himself wants to stress, at least in his Fasl al- 
maqal, that the difference in views is in reality only minor and in fact “comes 
down to a disagreement about naming.”°°® In the Kashf, Ibn Rushd does not 
go into detail expounding upon the differences in the way the mutakallimiin 
and the philosophers understand the terminology of creation; rather, one has 
to turn to his Tahdfut al-Tahafut. Following al-Ghazali in his structuring of the 
Tahafut al-falasifa and the order in which he presents his critique of the philos- 
ophers, in the Tah@fut al-Tahafut Ibn Rushd discusses the notion of God as agent 
who brought about the world in the third chapter. The discussion of this question 
in both Tahdfuts illustrates how, from the mutakallimin’s perspective, the philos- 
ophers use the terminology of creation in a way that deprives it of its true mean- 
ing when they associate concepts with it which, for the mutakallimun, have noth- 
ing to do with the true nature of God’s creating the world. In turn, from the 
perspective of the philosophers, the theologians claim to know the true meaning 
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of these terms, while they in fact misunderstand scripture’s teachings in these 
matters. Both camps essentially accuse each other of committing the same error. 

In both Tahdafuts, Chapter Three addresses the philosophers’ (alleged) “con- 
fusion in saying that God is the agent (fa‘il) and creator (sdani‘) of the world and 
that the world is His creation and act.” Al-Ghazali, we recall, based his critique 
of the philosophers’ calling God an agent and creator on his definition of 
“agent” as “someone from whom the act proceeds with the will to act, according 
to choice, and with the knowledge of the thing willed.”®°’ The philosophers’ con- 
ception of God as cause of the world, he then argued, however, entailed its nec- 
essary causation (luziiman daririyyan) as they deny His attributes, in particular 
that of will, and therefore He cannot be called “agent.”°'° 

Ibn Rushd for his part now reverses the critique, arguing that the mutakal- 
limi’s definition of “agent” is flawed as they exclude natural agents (al-fa‘il 
bi’l-tab‘) from it, such as fire, wanting to affirm voluntary agents (bi-ru’ya wa-ikh- 
tiyar) only. The correct definition of “agent” is “what causes another to pass from 
potentiality into actuality and from non-existence into existence.”® Will is not 
part of this definition, and the term therefore applies to both natural and volun- 
tary agents. Al-Ghazali is mistaken not only in his definition of “agent,” but also 
in maintaining that the philosophers conceive of God as acting out of necessity. 
Ibn Rushd clarifies that the mistake lies in comparing God with agents in the 
shahid; He is, however, neither like humans who are voluntary agents, nor like 
any agent acting necessarily. His knowledge, will, and bounty from which the 
world proceeds are more prefect than in the agents of the shahid.°* The mutakal- 
limuin’s concept of the agent is, according to Ibn Rushd, too narrow, and God is in 
fact the most perfect of agents. 

The discussion, still in Chapter Three, of the terms “act” (fi) and “creation” 
(san‘) to describe the world as God’s product concerns similar terminological 
disagreement. Al-Ghazali defined “act” and “creation” as “that which truly pro- 
ceeds from the will”—which is for Ibn Rushd, as seen, too narrow an under- 
standing—and as that which is “an expression for temporal origination 
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(ihdath)”—which Ibn Rushd likewise denies as he acknowledges “everlasting 
origination” (hudith dd’im) which has no first beginning.*’ Contrary to al-Gha- 
zali’s claim that an eternal act is a contradiction in terms, Ibn Rushd maintains 
that the eternity of the world does not preclude it from being the act of an agent. 

Based on the above remarks, al-Ghazali accused the philosophers of using 
the terms “agent” and “act” only metaphorically (bi-tariq al-majaz) and deprived 
of their real meaning. Ibn Rushd now reverses the charge and argues that, if at 
all, it is al-Ghazali and the Ash‘aris who call God an agent in a metaphorical 
sense.°“ His argument is rather interesting as it comes close to an argument 
the Mu‘tazilis brought up against al-Ash‘ari at least a century before Ibn 
Rushd, as is reported by al-Juwayni in his Kitab al-Shamil. As I have discussed 
in some detail in Chapter Five of this book, al-Juwayni states that the Mu‘tazilis 
criticised al-Ash‘ari for his arguments relating to the question about “the need of 
origination for the originator.”®% Their critique focused in particular on his use 
of the famous analogy between the observable and the unobservable realms 
(based on the observation that every writing exists due to a writer and every 
building due to a builder) in order to affirm the principle of causation for the un- 
observable realm. Since “the building does not occur, according to him [i.e. al- 
Ash‘ari], as something humans have power over,” the Mu‘tazilis remarked (al- 
luding to al-Ash‘ari’s denial of real human causal efficacy), he has no basis to 
affirm that God indeed is agent and creator of the world, or he has to affirm 
that God’s agency is of the same kind as human agency, which entails “acquis- 
ition” (kasb).° 

When Ibn Rushd now attempts to reverse al-Ghazali’s charge that the philos- 
ophers speak of God as “agent” only in a metaphorical sense, he focuses on the 
same analogy between the agent in the shahid and the agent in the gh@’ib which 
was the focal point of the Mu‘tazilis’ critique of al-Ash‘ari’s argument. Al-Ghazali 
maintained, Ibn Rushd argues, that the only kind of agent is the voluntary agent, 
and he thus rejected the philosophers’ notion of God as agent. Yet, it is precisely 
due to their insistence on the analogy between the shahid and the ghda’ib that the 
Ash‘aris render God’s being called a voluntary agent a metaphor as they “do [ac- 
tually] not acknowledge a free will in man and a power to exercise an influence 
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on reality.”©”” It follows that “if this is the case with the agent in the shahid, how 
can it be said that the true agent in the ghd’ib is to be described as acting 
through knowledge and will?”®8 

Even though Ibn Rushd argues, at least in the Fasl al-maqal, that the philos- 
ophers’ understanding of the way in which God created the world is not actually 
that different from that of the theologians, the above discussion shows that their 
disagreement about the correct use of terminology primarily stems from, and re- 
flects, their different world views: the concept of the agent, for instance, must 
vary depending on whether it is believed that acknowledging efficient causes be- 
sides God violates the notion of His omnipotence and control over the cosmos, or 
whether it is believed that acknowledging efficient causes besides God is a pre- 
requisite for affirming the world’s dependence on God. 


9.5 The Tahafut al-Tahafut and the Proof of the Creator 


It is a little surprising that the study of Ibn Rushd’s arguments for God’s exis- 
tence in the secondary academic literature has for the most part somewhat ne- 
glected his Tahdafut al-Tahafut. This is somewhat surprising since al-Ghazali’s—al- 
leged, as I would pose—argument for God’s existence as presented in his Tahdfut 
al-falasifa is frequently discussed, as has been seen in Chapter Eight of this book. 
Moreover, it is well-known that Ibn Rushd, in his own Tahdfut, deals with the 
exact same questions as al-Ghazali, in response to whom this work was written. 
In al-Ghazali’s Tahdafut, it was particularly Chapters Four and Ten where students 
of his thought presumed his proof for God’s existence to be located, focussing 
on his charge against the philosophers that they are unable to show that the 
world has a creator and cause external to it. Ibn Rushd similarly discusses— 
and ultimately denies—the philosophers’ alleged “inability to prove the exis- 
tence of the creator of the world (wujiid sani‘ al-‘alam)” or “to affirm the creator 
of the world” in Chapter Four (different manuscripts have different headings for 
this chapter, as indicated in Sulayman Dunya’s edition of the Tahdafut al-Taha- 
fut),°”? as well as “their incapacity to establish the proof that the world has a cre- 
ator and cause (li’l-‘dlam sani‘ wa-‘illa)” in Chapter Ten.°° In Dunya’s edition of 
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the Tahdafut al-Tahadfut we encounter the editor’s short remark that, in Chapter 
Four, “Ibn Rushd responds to al-Ghazali and states that the philosophers are 
closer to reason in their affirmation of the existence of God (ithbat wujiid 
Allah) than the ahl al-sunna and the dahriyya.”©' There is also the remark by 
Simon van den Bergh in the introduction to his translation of the Tahdafut al- 
Tahafut that Ibn Rushd follows al-Ghazali’s arrangement of his discussions, 
among which there is also the question of the proof of God’s existence.°” It is 
noteworthy that Dunya expresses Ibn Rushd’s objective with the words “ithbat 
wujud Allah.” This is indicative of the equation of the proof of the existence of 
the creator (al-sdni‘) with the proof of God’s (Allah) existence, encountered in 
the secondary academic literature, not, however, in the primary Arabic sources 
investigated in this book. In the Tah@fut al-Tahdafut, Ibn Rushd nowhere speaks of 
his endeavour to “affirm God’s existence,” that is, Dunya’s “ithbat wujiid Allah.” 
All he speaks of is, as noted above, the proof of “the existence of the creator of 
the world” (wujiid sani‘ al-‘alam)” or “the proof that the world has a creator and 
cause (li’l-‘alam sani‘ wa-‘illa).” 

Far from criticising the philosophers’ failure to prove that God actually exist, 
we recall, it was al-Ghazali’s aim in Chapter Four to show that they are unable to 
prove that there is a causal connection between God and the world in the first 
place. Having first charged the philosophers for holding the logically incoherent 
position that the world, in being eternal, could depend on a “creator” (these 
being two mutually exclusive concepts), al-Ghazali then changed the focus of 
his attack when he had his interlocutor remark: “when we say, ‘the world has 
a creator (sdni‘),’ we do not mean by it a choosing agent (fa‘il mukhtar) who 
acts after not having acted [...]. Rather we mean by it the world’s ‘illa.”®? Not 
being able to declare as logically incoherent the philosophers’ characterisation 
of the connection between God and the world as that between ‘lla and ma ‘lil, 
al-Ghazali focused his attack on showing that the philosophers have no grounds 
to maintain that there should be a connection between God and the world in the 
first place. 

Ibn Rushd for his part counters al-Ghazali by maintaining: “the philoso- 
phers’ position certainly makes sense (mafhtim) when taking into account 
what is observable (min al-shadhid), more so than the two positions [of the ahl 
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al-haqq and the dahriyya] taken together!”©* His argument focuses on stressing 
that it is not absurd at all that an eternal world should come from a creator: 


this is so as there are two kinds of agent (fa‘il) [...]. The [first kind of] agent is nobler than 
the other and his agency is truer, for he brings into existence his product (maf‘tl) and [also] 
preserves it in existence. The other agent brings into existence his product, but requires an- 
other agent to preserve it in existence after having brought it about. [...] the world has an 
agent by whose existence it is existent. Whoever thinks that the act proceeding from the 
agent of the world is originated says: “the world is originated, coming from an eternal 
agent.” Whoever thinks that the act coming from the eternal is [also] eternal says: “the 
world is originated coming from an eternal agent and his act is [also] eternal.” That is, it 
has no beginning—but not in the sense that it is eternally existent due to its own essence. 


Al-Ghazali committed the error, according to Ibn Rushd, of maintaining that the 
notion of an eternal act is contradictory, and he failed to see that this is in fact 
the most noble kind of agency. 

Ibn Rushd then addresses al-Ghazali’s charge, after he shifted the focus of 
his attack, that the philosophers have no grounds at all for their ascribing the 
world to God, for they cannot show, first, that an infinite chain of causes is im- 
possible and, secondly, that the heavens are not necessarily existent. Ibn Rushd 
intends to refute al-Ghazali’s first point of critique by stressing that he is impre- 
cise when he speaks of an infinite regress in this context and that there is no 
doubt among the philosophers that the kind of infinite regress in question 
must terminate. He writes:®° 


an infinite chain of causes is from one perspective impossible, according to them, and from 
another perspective it is necessary, according to the philosophers. This means that is it im- 
possible, according to them, if it is essential (bi’l-dhat) and in a straight line and if the pre- 
ceding [cause] is a condition for the existence of the following [cause]. It is, however, not 


impossible, according to them, if it is accidental (bi’l-‘arad) and circular [...], such as in the 
case of the existence of rain from a cloud, and the cloud from vapour, and vapour from 
rain. 


To the philosophers, it is clear that the infinite regress in question is of the for- 
mer kind (that is, it is essential), and that it ends in a cause necessarily existent 
which is not the world itself (thus maintaining their claim that the world is to be 
ascribed to God for it is not the principle of its own existence). Al-Ghazali’s 
charge is, thus, unfounded, and his comparison of the philosophers with the 
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dahriyya is unsubstantiated: “as for those who allow for an infinite chain of 
causes which is essential (bi’l-dhat), they are the dahriyya. But he who admits 
this has clearly not understood the [concept of the] efficient cause (‘illa fa‘ila)! 
There is no disagreement, however, among the philosophers about the efficient 
cause.” 

Al-Ghazali’s second point of critique was that the philosophers cannot prove 
that the heavens are not necessarily existent, for they cannot defend their claim 
that the necessarily existent has to be simple and one. Ibn Rushd addresses this 
point of critique as well, even though the bigger part of his refutation of al- 
Ghazali deals with the question of the infinite regress. He writes:° 


he [i.e. al-Ghazali] means that since they cannot affirm [the first principle’s] oneness (al- 
wahdaniyya), and since they cannot affirm that what is one (al-wahid) is not a body—for 
since they cannot deny the attributes, the first must, according to them, be an essence 
with attributes, and that which is thus described is a body or a power in a body—it follows 
that the first which has no cause is [to be identified with] the heavenly bodies. [...] The phi- 
losophers do not argue for the existence of the first who has no cause in the way he ascribes 
to them! Also, they do not claim to be unable to prove [the first’s] oneness (al-tawhid) and 
incorporeality! 


Rejecting al-Ghazali’s critique as unfounded, Ibn Rushd defends the philoso- 
phers’ method of establishing that the world is “creation” and that it can indeed 
be ascribed to God, as al-Ghazali clearly stated the focus of the debate at the be- 
ginning of his critique. 

Chapter Ten of al-Ghazali’s Tahdfut al-falasifa contains the famous statement 
that “he who does not assume the originatedness of the bodies has no ground at 
all for his assumption of the creator.”©? This statement has, in the secondary 
academic literature, been interpreted as an expression of al-Ghazali’s intention 
to defend the sole validity of the cosmological argument for God’s existence, 
and his insistence that the philosophers are unable to prove God’s existence 
and come dangerously close to upholding atheism. I have argued that this is 
not what al-Ghazali wants to say. Rather, he picks up on his earlier argument 
in Chapter Four, seeking to show that the philosophers are unable to trace the 
existence of the world back to God for they cannot disprove that the chain of ter- 
restrial causes ends in the heavens (as the dahriyyiin believe) which are eternal 
and necessarily existent. It does not help them to maintain that being necessarily 
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existent and being corporeal (as the heavens are) are mutually exclusive, for al- 
Ghazali maintains that they cannot substantiate this claim. This is where he con- 
cluded that the only safe method of proving that there is a causal connection be- 
tween the world and God, and even more so: that God is the world’s cause in the 
way of a “creator,” is when assuming the originatedness of bodies. 

Ibn Rushd for his part concedes to al-Ghazali that his critique actually is 
valid—but only for the reasoning championed by Ibn Sina, who is not represen- 
tative of the philosophers as a whole. He indeed introduced a reasoning which is 
somewhat flawed:°° 


this argument [advanced by al-Ghazali] is without doubt valid for him who follows the 
method of the necessarily existent to affirm an existent which is not a body. But this is 
not the method of the ancient philosophers. The first person to use it was, as far as we 
know, Ibn Sina. [...] This method arrives, according to him, at the affirmation of a principle 
which is described (bi’l-sifa) the way the ancients did by speculating about the nature of the 
existent insofar as it is an existent. If it did arrive [at an existent with such attributes], what 
he asserted would be correct—but it does not! 


The philosophers who follow the correct reasoning, on the other hand, are able 
to prove—against al-Ghazali’s accusation—that the heavens, despite being eter- 
nal and even necessarily existent, depend on an outside cause. Ibn Rushd ex- 
plains: “this method is that we say: the possibly existent in corporeal substance 
must be preceded by a necessarily existent in corporeal substance. The necessa- 
rily existent in corporeal substance must [in turn] be preceded by an absolutely 
(bi-itlaq) necessarily existent, in which there is no potentiality whatsoever [...]. 
Whatever is like this is not a body.”®** To this he adds that the nature of the 
heavens discloses their being necessarily existent in terms of their substance, 
but that their movement is possibly existent. This requires that the heavens de- 
pend on another entity which is absolutely necessarily existent. The conse- 
quence of Ibn Rushd’s argument is that al-Ghazali has not succeeded in his ob- 
jective (which became clear when taking into account Chapters Three, Four, and 
Ten together) to invalidate the philosophers’ claim that the world is eternal em- 
anation from God. Al-Ghazali wanted to make the point that the world can only 
be ascribed to God as His creation if one rests one’s argument on the notion of 
the originatedness of bodies and the world as a whole (as the mutakallimin did). 
Ibn Rushd for his part has argued that this is not the case, and al-Ghazali’s argu- 
ments are incoherent. 





630 Ibn Rushd, Tahdfut al-faldsifa, 637-638. 
631 Ibn Rushd, Tahdfut al-faldsifa, 641. 
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9.6 A Note on Ibn Rushd’s Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and the Proof of God’s Existence 


Motion is an important notion not only in Ibn Rushd’s Tahdafut al-Tahdfut, as 
seen, but also in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Book Lam). There 
he states that “there is no way to demonstrate the existence of the separate sub- 
stance (wujiid jawhar mufariq) except through motion, and all methods other 
than the method based on motion, which are believed to lead to the existence 
of the first mover (wujiid al-muharrik al-awwal), are only persuasive.”®” This 
statement on the part of Ibn Rushd is yet another instance where he is said to 
discuss the correct method of proving that God exists. Kukkonen, for instance, 
speaks of “the proof from motion, touted in Averroes’ commentary works as 
the one and only scientific method of proving God’s existence.”°? Davidson 
holds that “Averroes furthermore understands that the proof of the existence 
of God has to take its departure from a physical phenomenon,” namely mo- 
tion. Evidently, it is when Ibn Rushd speaks of the aim to prove “the existence 
of the first mover” in the aforementioned quote, or when he concludes that 
“there is then something which imparts motion, but which is not moved,”®® 
that this is taken to express his intention to show that God exists. The same is 
the case when he states that “there is necessarily a substance eternal and not 
moved.”©° As in the case of the Kashf and the Tahdfut al-Tahdfut, a different 
reading of what Ibn Rushd discusses and intends to prove can be suggested. Ar- 
istotle said about the enquiry in Book Lam that “it is about substance and what it 
seeks are the causes and principles of substance.”®” This can be seen to suggest 
that to prove “the existence of the first mover” refers to nothing but the investi- 
gation of the causes of substance (for the first mover is the ultimate cause). A 
distinction, therefore, needs to be made between the objective to prove that 





632 Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Rushd, Tafsir ma ba‘d al-tabi‘a: Ibn Rushd’s Metaphysics. 
A Translation with Introduction of Ibn Rushd’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book 
Lam by Charles Genequand, Book 11 (Leiden: Brill, 1984), commentary 5, 1423. On Ibn Rushd’s 
reception of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, see Matteo di Giovanni, “The Commentator: Averroes’s 
Reading of the Metaphysics,” in A Companion to the Latin Medieval Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, ed. Gabriele Galluzzo and Fabrizio Amerini (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2014), 59-94; 
Carmela Baffioni (ed.), Averroes and the Aristotelian Heritage (Naples: Instituto Universitario Ori- 
entale, 2002). 

633 Kukkonen, “Averroes,” 408. 

634 Davidson, Proofs, 317. 

635 Ibn Rushd, Tafsir, commentary 35, 1588. 

636 Ibn Rushd, Tafsir, commentary 29, 1558. 

637 Ibn Rushd, Tafsir, text 1, 1406. 
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God Himself exists (as arguments for God’s existence seek to do) and the objec- 
tive to prove that the substances making of this world depend on another sub- 
stance which is different from them and their cause, thus affirming God’s role 
as the final cause (this being part of the broader investigation of causes). In cos- 
mological arguments for God’s existence, the proof of the creator indeed is noth- 
ing else than the proof that God is part of reality. In the arguments presented by 
classical Islamic theologians and philosophers, however, the proof of the creator 
(or related terms) is not the same as the proof that God exist, as I have repeatedly 
emphasised and attempted to substantiate. Likewise, Ibn Rushd’s conclusion 
(following Aristotle) that the proof from motion allows to establish “the existence 
of the separate substance” is, first, only one aspect of the wider enquiry into sub- 
stance in general and the three types of substance postulated in the Physics and, 
secondly, does not seek to establish that God exists, but that God is the first 
mover and of a substance different from the substances of the heavens and 
the sublunary world (constituting the remaining two types of substance). It 
should also be added that the same kind of enquiry that relates to God also ap- 
plies to the heavens and the sublunary world respectively: with regards to God, 
His status as cause and His particular type of substance are enquired into by Ibn 
Rushd, and with regards to the heavens and the sublunary world, their being ef- 
fects/causes and their type of substance are enquired into as well. In the case of 
Ibn Rushd’s proof that there is a substance which is movable but eternal and not 
corruptible, as well as his proof that the movable and corruptible substance (that 
is, the sublunary world) has a cause, it would not come to mind to hold that he 
intends to prove that the heavens (to which all of this refers) exist. The proof that 
there is a particular type of substance (that is, the one characterising the heavens) 
is not a proof for the existence of the heavens—and this distinction also holds true 
of the proof that there is yet another, third type of substance (that is, the one char- 
acterising God), which is not a proof for God’s existence. 


10 Muhammad b. ‘Umar Fakhr al-Din al-Razt 
(d. 606/1210)™ 


10.1 Al-Razi’s “Proof of the Existence of the Creator” and the 
Proof of God’s Existence 


Fakhr al-Din al-Razi is considered an immensely significant and highly original 
mutakallim.®® Despite his Ash‘ari affiliation, his writings reveal the profound in- 
fluence the Islamic philosophical tradition (falsafa) had on him. While arguing 
against certain doctrines associated with the philosophers of Islam, such as 
the belief in the eternity of the world, al-Razi nevertheless borrows from them 
a number of their most characteristic concepts and ideas, such as the notions 
of possibility (jawaz, imkan) and necessity (wujitb), and incorporated them 
into the arguments associated with the kalam tradition. This observation is 
also said to be true of al-Razi’s arguments for God’s existence. Like the many the- 
ologians and philosophers who preceded him, al-Razi is believed to have devot- 
ed a considerable part of his theological works to the question of how the exis- 
tence of God can be proven. In the secondary academic literature, we encounter 
the position that, generally speaking, al-Razi can be seen as an adherent of “the 
standard Kalam procedure of proving the existence of God, which consisted in 
demonstrating the creation of the world and inferring the existence of God 
from creation,”®° as Herbert A. Davidson puts it in his Proofs for Eternity, Crea- 
tion and the Existence of God. Muhsin Mahdi has made the same observation 
when he states, “[al-Razi’s] general argument is that creation proves the exis- 
tence of God [...]. This is of course the standard argument of kalam-theology.”* 
In his “The existence of God,” Ayman Shihadeh ascribes four kinds of arguments 
to prove the existence of God to al-Razi: “(I) arguments from the creation of the 





638 Some aspects of al-Razi’s proofs of the creator discussed in this chapter also appear in my 
“Proving God’s Existence? A Reassessment of al-Razi’s Arguments for the Existence of the Cre- 
ator,” Journal of Qur’anic Studies 19/2 (2017): 31-63. 

639 On al-Razi’s life and significance as a scholar, see Frank Griffel, “On Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s 
Life and the Patronage He Received,” Journal of Islamic Studies 18/3 (2007): 313-344; M. Saghir 
Hasan Ma‘stimi, “Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and His Critics,” Islamic Studies 6/4 (1967): 355— 
374. 

640 Herbert A. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation, and the Existence of God in Medieval Is- 
lamic and Jewish Philosophy (New York, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), 75. 

641 Muhsin Mahdi, “Response to Jane Dammen McAuliffe,” in God and Creation: An Ecumen- 
ical Symposium, ed. David B. Burrell and Bernard McGinn (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1990), 297-303, at 299. 
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attributes of things [...]; (2) arguments from the creation of things; (3) arguments 
from the contingency of the attributes of things [...]; and (4) arguments from the 
contingency of things.”°? 

At variance with Davidson and Shihadeh’s assessment that al-Razi was eager 
to present arguments to prove God’s existence, I seek to show in this chapter that 
his arguments do not have the purpose of establishing that God actually exists. 
Instead, al-Razi can be seen to follow the tradition of generations of thinkers 
who came before him whose concern in establishing the existence of the creator 
(and similar expressions) was—as I have argued throughout this book—to prove 
that God, whose existence they took for granted and did not seek to prove, is to 
be described as the creator of the world. While I then disagree with Davidson and 
Shihadeh’s description of the objective of al-Razi’s arguments, Shihadeh’s enu- 
meration of them is in fact correct. In his various kalam works, al-Razi is seen 
to present the same four methods to affirm the creator. In his influential al-Ar- 
ba‘in fi usil al-din, for instance, al-Razi follows the section on the affirmation of 
the originatedness of the world with a section entitled “On establishing knowl- 
edge of the creator.”©“ There he introduces the aforementioned four methods. 
The first two methods focus on the notion of the possibility? of essences 





642 Ayman Shihadeh, “The Existence of God,” in The Cambridge Companion to Classical Islamic 
Theology, ed. T. Winter (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 197-217, at 198. Compare 
also Yasin Ceylan, Theology and Tafsir in the Major Works of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Kuala Lumpur: 
International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization, 1996), 81-85, who makes the same 
observation. 

643 For a chronology of al-Razi’s works, see Ayman Shihadeh, The Teleological Ethics of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Rdzi (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2006), 7—11. 

644 Muhammad b. ‘Umar Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Arba‘n fi usul al-din, ed. Ahmad Hijazi al- 
Saqqa, 2 vols (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1986), vol. 1, 101. 

645 I tend to think that the translation of “imkan” as “possibility,” rather than “contingency,” is 
more fitting in this context. According to al-Razi, and following Ibn Sina, being mumkin means 
that a thing’s essence has, in itself, no preference for either existence or non-existence; it can 
equally exist or not exist. It is this “indifference” of the essence towards existence and non-ex- 
istence which explains its dependence on a cause: its contingency (i.e. its dependence on a 
cause) is therefore the consequence of, or explained by, its being mumkin (i.e. its being receptive 
to either existence or non-existence). When al-Razi, in one of his four methods, focuses on the 
notion of imkdn al-dhawat, what he stresses is that things can exist or not (which is their being 
mumkin or possible), and it is only on the basis of this insight that he establishes their depend- 
ence on a cause and their being contingent. Hence, imkdn is not so much “contingency,” but 
rather “possibility.” Compare, for example, al-Razi, al-Arba ‘in, vol. 1, 103-105. In the secondary 
academic literature, the terms “imkdn” and “mumkin” have variably been rendered “contingen- 
cy/contingent” and “possibility/possible.” Compare, for example, Parviz Morewedge, “Philo- 
sophical Analysis and Ibn Sina’s ‘Essence-Existence’ Distinction,” Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society 92/3 (1972): 425-435, at 432, who speaks of Ibn Sina’s division of being into 
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(imkan al-dhawéat) of the things making up this world and their attributes (imkan 
al-sifat) respectively. They result in the affirmation of “the existence of the nec- 
essarily existent” (wujiid wajib al-wujiid) and “the necessarily existent due to es- 
sence” (ithbat wajib al-wujiid li-dhdatihi) respectively.°“° 

The reasoning of the first method can be summed up as this: the essences of 
things in this world are characterised by receptiveness to existence and non-ex- 
istence—existence is not a necessity for them. This entails that, if these things 
enter existence, this must be due to “one who gives preponderance” (murajjih) 
to existence over non-existence. Rejecting an infinite regress of causes consisting 
of essences which are all possibly existent (mumkin al-wujiid), al-Razi concludes 
that “they must end in the necessarily existent due to essence.”°” 

The reasoning of the second method is similar to the first method: the things 
in this world have different attributes and characteristics. Their variety cannot be 
accounted for by pointing to the things themselves as their cause as these things 
are all “equal in terms of their essences”—things that are equal in terms of the 
essence are expected to produce the same effects. This indicates their need for 
“one who particularises and gives preponderance” (mukhassis wa-murajjih) to 
certain characteristics over others.*® Al-Razi concludes his exposition of the sec- 
ond method by stating: “if we want to show that this existent [i.e. the particular- 
iser] is necessarily existent due to essence, we return to what we mentioned in 
the first proof,”®? referring to his refutation of the possibility of a never-ending 
chain of particularising entities. 

The other two methods, out of the four methods, employ the notion of the 
originatedness of atoms and bodies (hudith al-jawahir wa’l-ajsam) and their at- 
tributes (hudiith al-sifat). They result in the affirmation of “the knowledge of the 
creator” (al-‘ilm bi’l-sani‘).°° 


“contingencies, impossibilities, and necessities”; Majid Fakhry, “The Ontological Argument in 
the Arabic Tradition: The Case of al-Farabi [sic],” Studia Islamica 64 (1986): 5-17, at 8, who 
speaks of Ibn Sina’s reasoning on the basis of “the contingency or possibility of the world”; 
and, finally, Emil L. Fackenheim, “The Possibility of the Universe in Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and Mai- 
monides,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 16 (1946-1947): 39-70, at 
39, who speaks of Ibn Sina having introduced into philosophy “a concept of ‘possibility’.” 
646 Al-Razi, al-Arba ‘tn, vol. 1, 103 and 121. 

647 Al-Razi, al-Arba‘n, vol. 1, 103. 
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The third method reasons: “it has been established that the bodies [making 
up this world] are originated, and everything that is originated has an originator, 
hence the bodies are in need of the originator.”®* In al-Matalib al-‘Gliya min al- 
‘lm al-ilahi, al-Razi comments on this method that it is the one preferred by the 
majority of mutakallimin, and that the proof is complete (al-dalil innama yatim- 
mu) once it has been shown that this creator is eternal and necessarily existent, 
once more so as to avoid the pitfall of an infinite regress of causes.°? 

The fourth and last method is subdivided by al-Razi into proofs contained in 
humans themselves (dald’il al-anfus) and proofs contained in the world (dal@’il 
al-dfaq). In al-Razi’s view, this method is somewhat more straightforward than 
the previous ones, as he indicates in the Matalib, since “before knowledge of 
the possibility of the essences of bodies [is attained] and before knowledge of 
their originatedness [is gained], we observe that [their] states (ahwal) and attrib- 
utes, over which humans have no power, are originated.”®? In the Matdlib he 
also remarks that “this kind of proof is closest to the hearts and has the greatest 
impact on the minds.” This method focuses on observable phenomena in the 
upper world such as the movements of the planets as well as the alternation of 
night and day, alongside changes in plants and animals in the lower world. It 
also invokes the Qur’anic topos of God’s fashioning humans from a drop of 
sperm. The point is that, for al-Razi, all these phenomena can only be accounted 
for by “a wise creator and fashioner endowed with power and choice.”®» Like in 
his account of the previous methods, al-Razi concludes by pointing out that the 
creator to whom all existents are to be traced must be necessarily existent by vir- 
tue of the essence, and he adds that this is what God Himself intended to allude 
to when He said in the Qur’an {that the final goal [al-muntahi] is your Lord}.°° 


651 Al-Razi, al-Arba ‘in, vol. 1, 124. 

652 Muhammad b. ‘Umar Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Matalib al-‘aliya min al-‘ilm al-ilahi, ed. 
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654 Al-Razi, al-Matalib, vol. 1, part 1, 216. 

655 Al-Razi, al-Arba‘in, vol. 1, 130. 

656 Al-Razi, al-Arba ‘in, vol. 1, 227. This is Q. 53:42. In the Matalib, al-Razi presents the methods 
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knowledge of the creator based on the originatedness of the attributes” (in three chapters, 215- 
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In arguing that the objective of these four methods is not to prove that God 
actually exists, along the lines of a cosmological argument (despite the fact that 
they reason to the need of a creator for creation), I will mainly focus on al-Razi’s 
celebrated Qur’anic commentary, al-Tafsir al-kabir, also known by the title Mafa- 
tih al-ghayb. References to his kalam works proper shall be made as well. Nom- 
inally, al-Razi’s Tafsir, in being a commentary on the Qur’an, belongs to a differ- 
ent genre and discipline than the works of kalam and falsafa which are the focus 
of this book. The reason for focusing on the Tafsir in this chapter is that it is an 
abundant source of inherently philosophical and theological discussions. It is 
well known that in the Tafsir al-Razi frequently takes the opportunity to intro- 
duce into his exegesis discussions of matters debated by the mutakallimin 
and faldsifa. This is also true of the proof of the creator, which plays a major 
role in the Tafsir. What is more, in the Tafsir al-Razi provides a thematic context 
for the proof of the creator, which in his kalam works proper is oftentimes miss- 
ing or scarcer.°” 


10.2 The Objective of “the Proof of the Existence of the 
Creator” in the Tafsir 


Throughout his Tafsir al-Razi frequently makes the point that the Qur’an calls 
people to make use of their capacity to reason, even orders them to do so. 
“God commanded speculation (nazar),” al-Razi avers, basing his claim on verses 
such as Q. 4:82, {Will they not think about this Qur’an?}, and Q. 88:17, {Do the 
disbelievers not see (yanzuriina) how rain clouds are formed}.%* (Especially 
the latter verse is of course welcome evidence for al-Razi as it uses a word 
from the same root “n-z-r” as the term commonly employed by the mutakallimiin 
for reasoning and speculation.) Al-Razi’s insistence on the use of reason is not 
least a defence of the discipline of kalam against its detractors who emphasised 
the importance of following authorities in religious matters: “all this proves the 
necessity of speculation, reasoning, and pondering and of rejecting blind follow- 
ing of authorities (taqlid). Whoever calls to speculation and reasoning is in con- 
formity with the Qur’an and the way of the prophets, and whoever calls to blind 
imitation is opposed to the Qur’an and in conformity with the way of the unbe- 
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lievers.”©? The defence of kalam was already taken up by al-Razi in his earlier 
al-Ishara fi ‘ilm al-kalam. This kalam work opens with a chapter in which al- 
Razi explains that theology (‘ilm al-kalam) is the noblest of all sciences since 
its subject matters, “the essence of the creator and His attributes, and what is 
necessary for Him and what is not permissible for Him,”°° is the noblest of 
all subject matters. Not everybody, however, al-Razi goes on to remark, shares 
this view, and there are people who consider it a baleful innovation (bid‘a). 
As evidence of their claim, these individuals quote the Prophetic saying, “ponder 
over creation, do not ponder over the creator!” Certain discussions characteristic 
of theology are, therefore, forbidden, they pose: “pondering over whether He is 
knowing by virtue of His essence or due to knowledge [...], all this is pondering 
over the creator, and this is prohibited.” Al-Razi counters this critique by point- 
ing out that, admittedly, pondering over the creator is prohibited, but theology 
does not speculate about God’s essence, that is, God Himself; rather, it investi- 
gates “what is necessary for Him and what is permissible for Him and what is 
absurd for Him.”°*' What the theologian does—and in fact is ordered to do—is 
“to speculate about the created things insofar as they are proofs for the existence 
of the creator (wujiid al-sdni‘) and His attributes.”°° The “proof of the existence 


659 Al-Razi, al-Tafsir, vol. 2, 100. In holding this position, al-Razi follows the tradition of gen- 
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of the creator” is, thus, at the very heart of theological investigations, an activity 
al-Razi considers to be ordained by God Himself. 

One instance allowing us to establish what al-Razi means by “the proof of 
the existence of the creator,” and what its objective is, is his commentary on 
Q. 2:21 which reads: {People, worship your Lord, who created you and those be- 
fore you, so that you may be mindful [of Him]}. There, al-Razi introduces the very 
four methods mentioned above which are also known from his kalam works. The 
connection between the methods he presents in this part of his commentary and 
the methods in his kalam works is in fact made explicit by al-Razi himself when 
he notes that he has previously discussed them in his “reason-based books”°? 
(al-kutub al-‘aqliyya). In his commentary on Q. 2:21, al-Razi then explains:°“ 


the first [of these four methods] is reasoning based on the possibility of the essences [...]. 
The second one is reasoning based on the possibility of attributes [...]. The third one is rea- 
soning based on the originatedness of the bodies [...] and the fourth is reasoning based on 
the originatedness of accidents, and this method is easiest for creation to understand and 
takes two forms: proofs in humans themselves and proofs in the world around them. 


In the chapter “Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on God as al-Khaliq,” Jane Dammen Mc- 
Auliffe has suggested that al-Razi “[is] reflecting upon the Qur’anic evidence 
for God’s existence to be found in the five kinds of creation mentioned in 
2:21-22”°°_five kinds of creation insofar as verse 21 (quoted above), which men- 
tions God’s creation of humans, is followed by verse 22, which adds to it, {who 
spread out the earth for you and built the sky; who sent water down from it and 
with that water produced things for your sustenance. [...]}. In this part of his 
commentary, al-Razi does not provide much detailed explanation of these meth- 
ods as he does in other works of his. He does, however, mention a number of 
Qur’anic verses which, according to Him, contain and represent the same reason- 
ing. To mention but a few examples, the reasoning of the first method is exem- 
plified in Q. 47:38, {God has no needs (al-ghani) and you are the needy ones (al- 
fugara’)}, and in Q. 53:42, {that the final goal (al-muntahi) is your Lord}. The sec- 
ond method is represented by Q. 11:7, {it is He who created the heavens and the 
earth}, as well as by Q. 2:22, {who spread out the earth for you and built the sky}. 
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The third method can be found in Q. 6:76, {I do not like things that set}. The 
fourth and final method is associated with Q. 2:21, {People, worship your Lord, 
who created you and those before you, so that you may be mindful [of Him]} 
—the very Qur’anic verse al-Razi is here commenting on.°° 

The verse al-Razi adduces as an example of the third method—that is, the 
method focusing on the notion of the originatedness of bodies—is particularly 
useful in investigating what his proof of the existence of the creator seeks to es- 
tablish. The verse in question is Q. 6:76 which is part of a longer passage about 
the prophet Abraham. It narrates Abraham’s exclamation, {I do not like things 
that set}, when he observes the star above him set which he had just called 
his lord (rabb).°*’ Before explaining how Abraham’s utterance is the same as 
the mutakallimin’s proof of the creator based on the notion of originatedness, 
al-Razi provides his readers with some information about the context of the 
words of the prophet: Abraham’s people practiced astrolatry and worshipped 
the heavenly bodies which they called their “dliha” and “arbab.” It was their con- 
viction that the stars are part of God’s creation, whom they considered to be the 
supreme ilah (al-ilah al-akbar) or the ilah of all other Gliha.** They justified their 
worship of the heavenly bodies, in addition to their worship of God (Allah), by 
saying that these celestial bodies are responsible for the creation (takhluq) of 
plants and animals in this lower world.°” The assumption underlying the rea- 
soning put forward by Abraham’s people is, thus, as I have explained elsewhere, 
that an entity’s deservedness of worship depends on this entity’s ability to cre- 
ate.°”° Al-Razi makes it clear in his commentary that he accepts this assumption 
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and reasoning, but he—unsurprisingly—rejects the conclusion reached by Abra- 
ham’s people that the heavenly bodies are consequently deserving of worship. 
Among the several arguments he presents in refutation of astrolatry is the argu- 
ment that the setting of the heavenly bodies indicates their originatedness and 
their dependence on another to give them existence and to make them what 
they are. That which is in need of another does not deserve to be called 
“rabb” and “ilah,” al-Razi then remarks.®” This is, according to al-Razi, the rea- 
soning contained in Abraham’s utterance, {I do not like things that set}, in 
Q. 6:76. He then proceeds to explain that by making use of this reasoning Abra- 
ham “called [his people] away from the worship of the stars and to tawhid.”°” 
This means that al-Razi views Abraham’s mission as to convince his people to 
give up their astrolatry and to abandon associating other entities as partners 
with God (nafi al-sharik), and instead to affirm God’s oneness and uniqueness 
(ithbath al-tawhid).°” 

Al-Razi’s commentary on this verse clarifies two things: first, he adduces this 
verse as an example of reasoning on the basis of the originatedness of the bodies 
for the existence of the creator, for the corollary of the setting of the heavenly 
bodies (such as the star observed by Abraham) is that they are originated and 
hence depend for their existence on a creator. (The connection between this par- 
ticular method to prove the existence of the creator and Abraham’s utterance in 
Q. 6:76 is made not only in the Tafsir but also in the Muhassal. There al-Razi 
notes, in line with the Tafsir, that the method focussing on “the originatedness 
of the bodies is the method of Abraham [lit. al-khalil] when he said, {I do not 
like things that set}.°) The second point al-Razi’s commentary clarifies is 
that, following his own account, Abraham does not make use of this reasoning 
and method in order to prove God’s existence. The context al-Razi provides 
shows that the question of whether God exists or not is not only absent but 
even redundant: to hold that Abraham sought to convince his astrolatrous peo- 
ple that God actually exists seems at odds with al-Razi’s portrayal of the beliefs 
held by them for they acknowledged God’s existence, and worshipped God, even 
before the prophet was sent to them. Moreover, it seems at odds with al-Razi’s 
own description of Abraham’s mission which entailed the propagation of 
God’s oneness and uniqueness and the call to abandon worshipping other enti- 
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ties besides God. Abraham’s realisation (as construed by al-Razi) that the heav- 
enly bodies, including the star above him, are originated entails the need to ac- 
knowledge that only God is to be described as “rabb” and “ilah.” God is not the 
“jlah al-dliha’ or the most distinguished of all alina—but the only ilah.°’> He 
alone, not the heavenly bodies, is therefore worthy of worship, and this is the 
acknowledgement of God’s oneness and uniqueness propagated by Abraham. 
It is this insight Abraham attempted to convince his people of—by making use 
of what al-Razi calls “reasoning based on the originatedness of the bodies” to 
prove the existence of the creator. Al-Razi does not present Abraham’s reasoning 
as having the objective to infer from the originatedness of bodies that some other 
entity, in addition to the world, must exist. The objective of Abraham’s reasoning 
is not to introduce into existence yet another entity, who was not assumed to be 
part of reality at the outset of the proof. Rather, what the prophet infers is that 
the attribute of being creator belongs to God, not the star and other heavenly 
bodies. This conclusion, which follows from al-Razi’s own remarks in his com- 
mentary on Q. 6:76, is thus at variance with the view encountered in the second- 
ary academic literature that al-Razi’s four methods to prove the creator have the 
objective of proving God’s existence, along the lines of a cosmological argument. 
Importantly, the conclusion reached about the objective of the particular method 
discussed by al-Razi in his commentary on Q. 6:76 must also apply to the other 
three methods he enumerated alongside this one, for he presents all of these 
methods as having the same objective to prove the existence of the creator. 

It is worth pointing out that in his Die koranische Herausforderung, Matthias 
Radscheit has made a similar observation. With reference to the Abraham story 
in Q. 6, he notes that the prophet’s pondering over the heavenly bodies is not 
presented by the Qur’an as resulting in the insight that God exists, but in the in- 
sight of the truth of monotheism (which are evidently two different things):°”° 


Auf den ersten Blick scheint dieser Gedankengang Abrahams Ahnlichkeit mit dem kosmo- 
logischen Gottesbeweis zu haben. Ein naheres Hinsehen aber zeigt, dafS dies nicht der Fall 
ist. Es wird mit keinem Wort angedeutet, daf§ Abraham aus der Beschaffenheit der Welt auf 
die Existenz eines (Schépfer-) Gottes schlie&t. Vielmehr kommt deutlich zum Ausdruck, da 
das Entscheidende an seinem religidsen Erlebnis die doppelte Erkenntnis von der Be- 
dingtheit der von den Vatern verehrten Gestirnsgottheiten und von der alleinigen Macht 
des Schépfergottes ist. Das bedeutet: Abrahams Interpretation der Gestirne geht von der 
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vorausgesetzten Existenz eines Schépfergottes aus und markiert [...] den Ubergang [...] zum 
wahren Glauben, dem Monotheismus. 


Since Radscheit’s study is concerned with the Qur’anic tahaddi-verses (“chal- 
lenge verses”) and polemics against adherents of other faiths, he does not con- 
sider the implications of his analysis of the Abraham story for the question of the 
objective of al-Razi’s (or, for that matter, any other mutakallim’s) “proofs of the 
existence of the creator.” Still, his reading of the Abraham story interestingly 
matches al-Razi’s own reading of it, as I have explained above. 

The finding based on al-Razi’s discussion of the story of Abraham is further 
supported by the following: in his commentary of Q. 2:21, after having introduced 
the four methods in question (one of which is exemplified by Q. 6:76 and the 
story of Abraham), al-Razi states that the pious ancestors (al-salaf) had their 
own methods to prove the same point. Among them, he mentions a conversation 
between the Prophet and ‘Imran b. Husayn, one of his companions:°” 


the Prophet said to him: how many dliha®’® do you have? 

He said: ten. 

The Prophet said: but what when a calamity and difficult times hit you? 
He said: God (Allah). 

The Prophet said: so which ilah do you have besides God? 


This conversation, which al-Razi presents as another form of proof of the exis- 
tence of the creator, is indicative of the objective of the proof: just as in the 
story of Abraham, it is to single out God as the only entity deserving the title 
“ilah.” In the present context, God’s being the only “ilah” is implicitly explained 
as His ability to avert harm—a notion al-Razi spells out elsewhere in the Tafsir, 
where the ability to avert harm is made an aspect of God’s creative activity, and 
thus explains His deservedness of worship.°” 

There are other instances in al-Razi’s Tafsir which indicate that the objec- 
tive of “the proof of the existence of the creator” is to identify God as creator— 
or to put it differently, to affirm the attribute “creator” for God. To mention 
one more of these instances: it is indicated by al-Razi’s commentary on 
Q. 2:164 which reads, {In the creation of the heavens and the earth; in the alter- 
nation of night and day; in the ships that sail the seas with goods for people; in 
the water which God sends down from the sky to give life to the earth [...]; in the 
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changing of the winds and clouds [...]: there are signs in all these for those who 
use their minds.} In his “The Existence of God,” Ayman Shihadeh refers to this 
very verse and mentions it as an example of how, in the Matalib, al-Razi takes 
his inspiration from the Qur’an to present a teleological or design argument 
for God’s existence.®° In the Matalib, al-Razi indeed refers to the verse in ques- 
tion and remarks: 


note that whoever reflects about the various parts in the higher and lower world will under- 
stand that this world is built in the most advantageous and best way and according to the 
most excellent and perfect arrangement (tartib). The sound mind hence bears witness that 
things can only occur in this way through the arrangement of one who is wise and knowing. 
This method therefore points to the existence of the creator for this world. 


To this he adds: “no other book contains an explanation of this kind of proof 
coming close to that of the Qur’an, and it is replete with this kind of explana- 
tion—God said: {In the creation of the heavens and the earth [...]} [i.e. 
Q. 2:164].”°°? Yet, a different picture about the intention behind al-Razi’s “argu- 
ment from design” emerges when taking into account his commentary on this 
verse in the Tafsir. (That is to say, Shihadeh is correct in describing the argument 
as an argument from design, but seems to be mistaken when it comes to the 
question of what the argument is meant to prove.) Referring to “the ships that 
sail the seas” mentioned in the verse, al-Razi explains that they exemplify “rea- 
soning [...] for the existence of the creator.” He then comments: “even if ships 
have been assembled by humans, it is nevertheless He (Most-High!) who created 
the devices through which the assembly of the ships is possible, and if it were 
not for His creation of them [i.e. the devices], this would not be possible [for hu- 
mans].”°*? Al-Razi’s comment indicates, I submit, that his concern lies with mak- 
ing a point about the contentious and much debated issue of human efficient 
causality. He wants to stress that, even if humans are regarded as agents, this 
is not at the expense of the all-important declaration that God, of course, is cre- 
ator. Much more than that, He is of course the creator on whom everything else 
depends, as emphasised by al-Razi’s insistence that without God’s creative 
input, no human action (exemplified by the assembly of ships, in reference to 
the Qur’anic example) would be possible in the first place. Al-Razi’s concern 
is then here the same as in his commentary on the story of Abraham: even if it 
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might be the case that other entities are agents and bring about events in this 
world (whether these be humans or the heavenly bodies), God ultimately is 
the creator of it all, for everything depends on him. Much more could be said 
about al-Razi’s theory of causality, but a detailed study of this is beyond the 
scope and focus of this chapter. It is, however, noteworthy that al-Razi here 
seems to part with the position traditionally associated with the Ash‘aris (at 
least before Ibn Sina) that God alone is cause and creator in the universe, for 
al-Razi here seems to ascribe some degree of causal efficacy to humans. For 
our purposes, it shall, however, suffice to note that his explanations are another 
indication that “the proof of the existence of the creator” has the objective of as- 
cribing the title “creator” to God, not to prove that God exists in the first place. 

In the same manner, God’s sending down of rain from the sky to give life to 
the earth, which the same verse mentions, is referred to by al-Razi as among “His 
proofs for the creator.” Once more, it is al-Razi’s objective to make the point (fol- 
lowing the Qur’an’s own pronouncement) that God is to be identified as the 
entity responsible for this event. Rain, al-Razi states, belongs to the things “no 
one can create except for God (Most-High!).” The colours in things as well as 
their taste and smell, which are all caused by rain falling on the earth, in reality 
also belong to the things and occurrences “no one is capable of [bringing about] 
except for God.”®** Again, al-Razi’s insistence that these phenomena are to be 
attributes to God, so as to call Him their creator, appears against the background 
of opposing opinions he introduces by means of a hypothetical interlocutor who 
proposes a natural explanation of them.°*” 
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At this point, it seems worth pointing out that, even if it appears somewhat 
curious to our ears to speak of “the proof of the existence of the creator” when 
the intention is to prove that God is to be described as creator, this is simply the 
language al-Razi uses. It should not be forgotten that al-Razi is certainly not 
the first theologian to use this kind of expression in the present context. As 
seen in the preceding chapters of this book, al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and al- 
Nasafi (d. 507/1114) already spoke of the proof of “the existence of the creator” 
when referring to the objective of ascribing the title “creator of the world” to 
God. (Al-Ghazali spoke of methods by which “the existence of the creator 
(wujiid al-sdni‘) is known,”®® and al-Nasafi discussed the “proof for the exis- 
tence of a creator (wujiid sdni‘).”®) Despite its somewhat unusual ring, there 
are other instances in the Tafsir that confirm that al-Razi sometimes uses the 
term “wujud” without intending to refer to the dichotomy between the existence 
and non-existence of an entity (this being how “wujiid al-sani” has been under- 
stood in the secondary academic literature). One such instance is al-Razi’s dis- 
cussion of God’s attribute of being powerful. He explains: “as for the attribute 
of power (sifat al-qudra), everything He (Most-High!) mentioned regarding the 
originatedness of varieties of plants and animals [...] indicates His being power- 
ful and endowed with will (kawnuhu subhadnahu qddiran mukhtaran), and not a 
cause by virtue of His essence (mujib bi’l-dhat).” In this particular instance, al- 
Razi does not expound upon the reasoning underlying this argument; all he 
mentions is that the variety of plants and animals exists “despite the fact that 
they are all equal when it comes to the four natures (al-taba’i‘ al-arba‘).”®° Else- 
where, however, he provides more detail: the idea is that being “powerful” is de- 
fined as “being able to act and not to act” as one wishes. This is epitomised in 
the two interrelated notions that the effect of an entity such described is tempo- 
rally originated, and that such an entity is able to produce diverse effects. This is 
contrasted with the notion of an involuntary cause whose very essence compels 
it to exert an influence. (Al-Razi mentions fire as an example of the latter kind.) 
An entity thus characterised cannot account for the existence of various things 
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as its effects.°°! This is the reasoning that underlies al-Razi’s aforementioned 
statement that “everything He (Most-High!) mentioned regarding the originated- 
ness of varieties of plants and animals [...] indicates His being powerful and en- 
dowed with will, and not a cause by virtue of His essence.” Importantly, one 
page later, and still in the same context, al-Razi states the following: “[as for 
those] who deny the powerful one, the one possessed of will (al-qdadir al-mukh- 
tar), God (Most-High!) exposed their belief as false on the basis of the originated- 
ness of all kinds of plants and classes of living beings, despite the fact that they 
all share in the [four] natures [...], and this proves the existence of the powerful 
one (dhalik yadullu ‘ala wujiid al-qadir) [my emphasis].”° The line of reasoning 
contained in this quote as well as the line of reasoning contained in the afore- 
mentioned quote are evidently the same. Both appear in the same context of 
al-Razi’s discussion of God’s attribute of power and His description as being 
powerful. The issue at stake is that certain phenomena in this world indicate 
that God indeed is to be characterised as powerful, and that the denial of this 
attribute and description of Him is at odds with the evidence, as al-Razi believes. 
What is noteworthy is that, in this particular context and with this particular 
concern in mind, al-Razi speaks of proofs for “the existence of the powerful 
one” (wujiid al-qddir). He also uses this expression as an equivalent for, and in- 
terchangeably with, the expression that certain things are evidence for “His 
being powerful.” No matter the expression, in both cases an attribute of God 
is at stake, which has nothing to do with the question of God’s existence (rather 
al-Razi’s discussion of said attribute presupposes God’s very existence). In the 
same way, as has been seen, al-Razi speaks of “proofs for the existence of the 
creator.” Here, too, the curious sounding expression should not cause us to as- 
sume that al-Razi is concerned with anything other than establishing an attribute 
for God (in this case, the attribute “creator”). Cosmological arguments for God’s 
existence and al-Razi’s “proofs for the existence of the creator” may have it in 
common that they make use of very similar expressions and that the reasoning 
they employ is strikingly similar (that is, reasoning from the effect to the cause); 
yet, it is the objective of al-Razi’s proof which distinguishes it from cosmological 
arguments. The fundamental difference is, as has become clear, that al-Razi 
takes God (that is, Allah) to be part of reality, as much as the world, when he 
presents his “proof for the existence of the creator,” and that his concern lies 
with establishing God’s unique attribute “creator of the world.” Cosmological ar- 
guments for God’s existence, in contrast, seek to show that reality does not com- 
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prise of the world alone (which is the starting point of these arguments), but that 
the existence of yet another entity needs to be introduced into reality, which is 
known since the world requires a cause. God’s existence is, thus, the conclusion 
sought by cosmological arguments. Al-Razi, in contrast, accepts God’s existence 
from the outset of his proof—accepts God’s existence in the sense that has be- 
come apparent especially in his commentary on the Abraham story. As opposed 
to several versions of the cosmological argument (as discussed in the Introduc- 
tion), al-Razi does not take “God” to be a shorthand for “creator of the world,” 
nor does he think that they refer to the same thing (rather, “creator” for al-Razi is 
analogous to “powerful” in that both refer to descriptions of God, and do not de- 
note God Himself). In the secondary academic literature, this distinction is often 
overlooked. Fathallah Kholeif, for instance, in his Arabic monograph Fakhr al- 
Din al-Rdazi, discusses al-Razi’s proofs for “God’s existence” (wujiid Allah), as 
Kholeif describes them. In the course of his discussion of al-Razi’s arguments, 
Kholeif interchangeably speaks of “God’s existence” (wujiid Allah), “the exis- 
tence of the necessarily existent” (wujiid wajib al-wujiid), and “the existence of 
the creator” (wujiid al-sdni‘), thus overlooking that these expressions refer to dif- 
ferent aspects in relation to God. 

This insight also draws attention to the need of being cautious not to mis- 
understand al-Razi’s intention in certain statements of his. Take the following ex- 
ample: in the Matalib, al-Razi notes that the early philosophers (qudama’ al-fa- 
lasifa) already made use of the reasoning that invokes the originatedness of the 
attributes found in created beings, in particular the endless rotations this world 
goes through (inspired, as al-Razi suggests, by the Qur’anic statement that {The 
creation of the heavens and the earth is greater by far than the creation of man- 
kind} at Q. 40:57). On this basis they concluded that the agent causing these ro- 
tations “cannot be a body or corporeal, and one, thus, needs to acknowledge an 
existent which is not a body nor corporeal and who is the mover of [...] the plan- 
ets. This existent is God (Most-High!).”°?? Al-Razi’s emphasising, “this existent is 
God” (quoting the philosophers) is suspiciously reminiscent of Aquinas’ state- 
ment in the Summa Theologica that “it is necessary to admit a first efficient 
cause [outside and in addition to the world], to which everyone gives the 
name of God.” As opposed to Aquinas’ reasoning, however, al-Razi means 
to say that out of all entities constituting reality it is God, none other, who is 
to be identified as the mover of the planets (since the corporeal planets cannot 
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bring about these movements, which also indicates that He is incorporeal). He 
does not mean to say that the existence of yet another entity needs to be intro- 
duced into reality since the aforementioned rotations require a cause, and this 
mover is then called “God.” 


10.3 Establishing God’s (Kind of) Existence 


Considering these findings, it must seem somewhat astonishing that, in his com- 
mentary on Q. 2:21-21 (discussed above), just before al-Razi lists the four meth- 
ods to prove the creator and the Qur’anic verses he associates with them, we read 
the following:®” 


note that He (Praised be He!) decreed that He should be worshipped—but the order to wor- 
ship Him depends on knowledge of His existence (ma ‘rifat wujiidihi). Since knowledge of 
His existence is not immediate (dariii), rather it is based on reasoning (istidlali), He reports 
here what proves His existence. Note that we explained in the reason-based books that the 
method to affirm Him (Praised and Most-High!) (ithbatihi) is either possibility or originated- 
ness or both together, and all this with regards to atoms or accidents [my emphasis]. 


The reason al-Razi here mentions God’s order to worship Him has to do with the 
admonition found in the Qur’anic verses he presently focuses on, {People, wor- 
ship your Lord, who created you and those before you [...]. Do not knowingly set 
up rivals with God}. What is noteworthy, however, is that here he makes knowl- 
edge of God’s existence the prerequisite for God’s order to worship Him alone, 
and what is more, he makes knowledge of God’s existence dependent on the 
very methods which I previously showed have the objective of proving that 
God has the attribute “creator.” This raises two obvious question: first, what is 
the objective of the methods in question, for there seems to be a contradiction 
involved? And secondly, is al-Razi then concerned with the proof of God’s exis- 
tence, more specifically with a cosmological argument for he mentions the pos- 
sibility and originatedness of atoms and accidents as the starting point of the 
proof? 

An answer to these questions may be found when considering the following: 
towards the very end of his commentary on Q. 2.21-22 al-Razi gives an explana- 
tion of God’s saying {[He] who sent water down from it [i.e. the sky] and with 
that water produced things for your sustenance} (i.e. verse 22). He points out 
that God mentions rain and provisions coming from Him so that human “may 
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ponder about themselves and about the states of what is above them and what is 
beneath them, and so they shall know that nothing from among these things can 
bring them [i.e. the provisions] about [...] except for one who is different from 
them in terms of the essence and the attributes, and this is the wise creator 
(Praised and Most-High!).”°°° The idea al-Razi puts forward is that by consider- 
ing what the essences and attributes of created things are like, humans are able 
to reach the conclusion that their creator must be one who is completely different 
from them. This reasoning in fact underlies one of the four methods to prove the 
creator, and it is spelled out in al-Razi’s discussion of the method based on the 
originatedness of the accidents. There he argues that everyone necessarily knows 
that they were once non-existent and that they therefore depend on one who 
brought them into existence. This creative role, the observant human being 
knows, is not to be assigned to himself or herself, nor to their parents or any 
other human. The planets and stars are not to be credited with the creation of 
the pondering human being either as they are subject to change which indicates 
their own originatedness and dependence. (This reasoning is reminiscent of the 
reasoning Abraham put before his people.) The role as creator must consequent- 
ly be ascribed to “something” (amr) which is not a body or corporeal like the cre- 
ated entities in this world and it must have choice (mukhtdr) in creating as well 
as power over it (qdadir).°”’ (Certain aspects of al-Razi’s train of thought are here 
evidently not spelled out and they remain implicit: for instance, there is the no- 
tion that corporeal entities cannot be efficient causes of a given effect since they 
are originated (indicated by their corporeality) and therefore themselves depend- 
ent on another entity in all respects. In other places of the Tafsir, however, he 
provides more detail.°°*) Al-Razi’s mentioning the aspect of incorporeality 
when it comes to the entity who may truly be called the creator of the pondering 
human being (and the world as a whole, one may add) is of significance: this is 
so as incorporeality characterises one kind of essence and existence, out of the 
four kinds of essence and existence al-Razi acknowledges (thus following the 
tradition of his school). Incorporeality is precisely what characterises God’s es- 
sence and existence. Created entities are characterised by the other three 
kinds of essence and existence: atoms, bodies, and accidents. Accidents, for in- 
stance, are also incorporeal, but they constitute a category of essence and exis- 
tence different from God’s as they require a substrate to inhere in.°®? The upshot 
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of this is that knowledge of God’s incorporeality is knowledge of His particular 
kind of existence. When al-Razi speaks of the endeavour to prove God’s existence 
in the above statement (that is, “since the knowledge of His existence is not im- 
mediate, rather it is based on reasoning, He reports here what proves His exis- 
tence”), I pose he refers to the endeavour to make known the kind of existence 
that characterises God. The reason al-Razi is concerned with making known 
God’s specific kind of existence is that only once humans grasp how God’s 
kind of existence is different from the kinds of existence characterising created 
beings, they know why God’s order to worship only Him has a foundation (“note 
that He (Praised be He!) decreed that He should be worshipped, but the order to 
worship Him depends on knowledge of His existence”). As illustrated by al- 
Razi’s example of the train of thought of the human being who ponders over 
his or her own existence, for him the attribute of being creator (or one should 
say: ultimate creator and truly efficient cause) and the characterisation of exis- 
tence as corporeal are mutually exclusive. Whatever is corporeal (that is, all en- 
tities making up this world) cannot be called a true creator. Since the right to be 
worshipped depends on the attribute of creator, as I have explained above, God’s 
deservedness of worship, to the exclusion of all other entities, requires the in- 
sight that He is not like them in terms of His existence and essence. Importantly, 
the way of attaining this insight is but the four methods al-Razi mentions: “note 
that we explained in the reason-based books that the method to affirm Him 
[that is, to establish what He is like in terms of existence and the essence] is ei- 
ther possibility or originatedness or both together, and all this with regards to 
atoms or accidents.” 

All the aforementioned also applies to the characterisation of God’s kind of 
existence and, thereby, His essence as eternal and necessary. It is due to the clas- 
sification of the existence characteristic of atoms/bodies and accidents as origi- 
nated that God’s existence can be classified as eternal (this being something that 
is not known immediately, as al-Razi himself emphasises). If God were not of 
eternal existence, it would not be justified to call Him creator and to distinguish 
Him from creation as He Himself would likewise depend on a cause. The origi- 
nated existence of everything other than God is thus made the very basis for 
the justification of His exclusive worthiness of worship, based on the very two 
methods al-Razi puts forward: “the third method [which] is reasoning based 
on the originatedness of the bodies [...] and the fourth method [which] is reason- 
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ing based on the originatedness of accidents.””°° The same is true of the remain- 
ing two methods which focus on the classification of created existence as being 
possible and the classification of God’s existence as being necessary. Existence 
which is necessary for an entity by virtue of the essence is nothing else than eter- 
nal, beginningless, uncaused existence, and the insight that God is to be de- 
scribed as the necessarily existent goes hand in hand with His being the creator 
of the world. All this can, however, only be established on the basis of specula- 
tion about God’s “traces””” (athar), as al-Razi has it elsewhere, which is the 
starting point of the four methods. 

This discussion suggests that, contrary to the view found in the secondary 
academic sources, al-Razi’s four methods to prove the existence of the creator 
do not have the purpose of proving that God actually exists. Rather, it has 
been seen that al-Razi takes God’s very existence for granted, and that his con- 
cern is a different one than the proof and provability of God’s existence (along 
the lines of a cosmological argument): he is concerned with establishing the at- 
tribute “creator” for God alone, which entails characterising God’s kind of exis- 
tence and essence in contradistinction to created beings. It is this what al-Razi 
has in mind when he states that “every existent other than God points to the ex- 
istence of God”’” and “the proof of His existence is the existence of His creation, 
and His saying {Lord of the Worlds} [i.e. Q. 1:2] indicates that there is no way 
to know His existence except on the basis of His being the Lord (rabb) of the 
worlds.””° 

The difficulty in grasping al-Razi’s intent is that he once more uses the term 
“wujud” in a way somewhat unfamiliar to our ears. Yet, the way in which al-Razi 
here speaks of God’s existence is confirmed in other instances of the Tafsir where 
he likewise intends it to refer to the kind of existence characteristic of some en- 
tity, rather than to the question of whether some entity is part of reality or not. 
Consider the following statement: “we have mentioned in this book how the ex- 
istence of the heavens and the earth proves their need for the choosing crea- 
tor.””* Al-Razi evidently does not want to say that it is the mere fact that the 
heavens and the earth are existents that points to their createdness; the fact 
that something exists says, for al-Razi, nothing about whether it exists due to an- 
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other or uncaused—rather, it is an entity’s originatedness or inherent possibility 
that necessitates the conclusion that it depends on another. What al-Razi means 
to say in the aforementioned two quotes is that the kind of existence specific to 
the heavens and the earth insofar as this existence is originated and inherently 
possible points to their dependence on God as their creator. 


10.4 The Importance of the Proof of the Existence 
of the Creator 


Aj? 


Since it has become clear what purpose al-Razi’s “proof of the existence of the 
creator” serves, I want to turn once more to the question of why al-Razi ascribes 
such importance to proving that God alone is the creator of this world. A num- 
ber of reasons could be pointed to. One of them—and certainly one of the most 
important ones—is, as has been seen, that he justifies God’s sole worthiness of 
worship on the basis of this attribute. The fundamental Qur’anic teaching of 
monotheism and the rejection of polytheism are dependent on God’s very own 
attribute of creative activity. The significance al-Razi thus attaches to “the 
proof of the existence of the creator” is not novel. Other mutakallimiin before 
him, going back as already as al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 225/860) as seen in Chap- 
ter Two, pointed to God’s special attribute of being creator and to the depend- 
ence of all other entities on Him in order to substantiate the Qur’anic call for 
monotheism. 

Another reason for the prime place of “the proof of the existence of the cre- 
ator” in al-Razi’s thought is that, in his Tafsir, he repeatedly stresses that reason- 
ing on the basis of creation for the creator is the one and only method to gain 
knowledge about God’s nature, which is what theology is all about. The proof 
is, hence, inextricably linked with the subject of epistemology. This is an aspect 
I have also already alluded to in the above discussion, and it is made explicit in 
al-Razi’s commentary on Q. 2:21. There, al-Razi expresses his view that theology 
—or more precisely: the science of the principles of religion (‘lm al-usiil)—is the 
noblest of all sciences. This is so because theology’s subject matter (mawdi‘) is 
the noblest of all: “as for theology, what it seeks (matliib) is God’s essence and 
His attributes and His deeds, and [it seeks] all classes of things known, whether 
non-existent or existent.””°> Upholding the view characteristic of the proponents 
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of kalam, al-Razi notes that knowledge about God can only be attained through 
speculation and reasoning (al-nazar wa’l-istidlal). Speculation leads to the intu- 
ition that this world, which is originated, must depend on one who exerts influ- 
ence on it and that this “can only be God (Most-High!).””°° Knowledge of God, 
which means, to be precise, knowledge about His essence and attributes, is 
therefore once more described as being dependent on showing that God has 
to be credited with having brought about the world. 

This notion is also expressed in al-Razi’s commentary on Q. 43:9 which 
reads: {If you [Prophet] ask them, “Who created the heavens and the earth?” 
they are sure to say, “They were created by the Almighty, the All Knowing.”}. 
Al-Razi remarks that according to the mutakallimun “the first knowledge about 
God is the knowledge of His being originator for the world and its maker [my em- 
phasis]”’”’ (al-‘lm bi-kawnihi muhdithan Ii’l-‘dlam fa‘ilan lahu)—that is, of the 
fact that God has the attribute “creator.” 

Al-Razi’s insistence that the knowledge of God’s primary attribute of being 
creator is the basis for establishing knowledge about His essence, attributes, 
and acts (this being what theology is interested in) becomes even more evident 
in his commentary on Q. 26:23. This verse is part of a longer narration of how 
the prophet Moses was sent by God to Pharaoh to demand from him, in the 
name of “the lord of the worlds,” to free the Children of Israel. In the aforemen- 
tioned verse, Pharaoh is seen to pose the question to Moses, {What is this “Lord 
of the Worlds”?}. Al-Razi takes Pharaoh’s question as an opportunity to explain 
that questions introduced by “what” (mda) demand that “the essence of the thing 
should be made known” (ta ‘rif haqiqat al-shay’). The essences of things may be 
known in a number of different ways,”°* but “making known the essence of the 
necessarily existent is only possible through His necessary concomitants and His 
traces (bi-lawazimihi wa-atharihi),” among which al-Razi names “this observable 
world, that is, the heavens and the earth and what is between them” as the most 
evident ones. This means, al-Razi notes, that, once humans have grasped that 
the things observed in this world end in the necessarily existent by virtue of 
the essence, they understand that God is “absolutely unique”’”” (farad mutlaq). 
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Returning to Pharaoh’s question to Moses, al-Razi goes on to explain that Phar- 
aoh dismissed Moses’ reply, in the following verse, that the “the lord of the 
worlds” is {the Lord of the heavens and the earth and everything between 
them}, because the prophet referred to God’s role as creator (al-fa‘iliyya wa’l- 
mw aththiriyya) without actually stating what makes God’s essence specific and 
unique (khusisiyyat al-haqiqa). Al-Razi finally comments—apparently in line 
with Pharaoh’s own grievance—that knowing about a thing’s necessary concom- 
itants or traces, such as the notion that the world depends on God, does not re- 
sult in firm knowledge of the essence itself. For our purposes, however, it is im- 
portant to note that al-Razi still presents the insight that the world depends on 
God as being the method that allows humans to gain knowledge about God’s es- 
sential and hypostatic attributes, even if complete knowledge of God’s specific 
essence can never be attained. The world with its characteristics points to God 
and is an indication of His characteristics for He is described as the world’s cre- 
ator. 

In this part of his commentary, al-Razi displays a strikingly Avicennan con- 
ception of the relationship between attributes and the true nature or essence of 
things, including God, maintaining that attributes allow “approximating” the 
true nature, without ever fully comprehending it.”° The same attitude is evident 
in the Arba‘in and the Matalib, written before and after the Tafsir respectively. 
In the Arab‘n al-Razi champions the position which he ascribes to many muta- 
kallimtin and most philosophers and according to which “the existence of the 
thing is a description (wasf) different from its essence”’" or “existence is in ad- 
dition (zda’id) to the essence”’” (an expression characteristic of Ibn Sina). This is 
also the case with God, as al-Razi states: “our view is that the existence of God is 
in addition to His essence.”’” This applies not only to God’s description as ex- 
istent, but also to all other descriptions of His, and al-Razi thus avers that 
“the essence of the True One cannot be grasped [fully].””“ In the Matalib, al- 
Razi similarly holds that, since God’s essence is unlike everything humans 
have ever known, it cannot be conceived in the same way as observable existents 
around us, and the only method available to humans to know God’s nature is 
“reasoning on the basis of the effect (al-ma‘lil) to the cause (al-‘lla) [...] 
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which is moving from the created thing (al-makhlig) to the creator (al-khdliq).””* 
In the Ishadra, however, which is among al-Razi’s earliest writings, he interesting- 
ly took a different position on this matter. In discussing whether the philoso- 
phers are right in maintaining that God’s true nature (haqiqa) cannot be grasped 
by humans, he points out that revelation obligates humans to know God’s es- 
sence, and that there must, consequently, be a way of attaining knowledge 
about it. (Once more the point is that God’s uniqueness, which revelation is 
found to proclaim, is the difference of God’s essence from all other entities 
and their essences.) This way is based on reason and it entails that “we know 
that it is necessary that possible things (al-mumkindt) terminate in an existent 
which is not dependent on another. We have [previously] shown that its exis- 
tence is its very essence (haqiqa)—it is not permissible that they should be differ- 
ent from each other. When we, thus, know its existence and its necessity, we 
know its [very] essence.”’*¢ In the Ishdara, al-Razi still followed the position tradi- 
tionally espoused by Ash‘aris that essence and existence are one and the same 
thing.” This means that in order to gain knowledge about God’s essence, one 
simply needs to know about God’s existence. Knowledge about God’s existence, 
however, means knowing that His specific existence, by which He is distinguish- 
ed from created existence, is necessary. This follows from the fact that the exis- 
tence of created things is possible. In any case, whatever position al-Razi took in 
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his various works on the questions of whether God’s true nature can be known 
and of whether some of His attributes are attributes of His essence, he consis- 
tently maintained that God’s nature (not His existence!) is known on the basis 
of His attribute “creator” and in contradistinction and comparison to creation. 
This underscores the significance of “the proof of the existence of the creator.” 


10.5 God—Agent or Necessary Cause? 


The foregoing discussion has highlighted the essential role the proof of God’s 
being originator of the entire world plays in al-Razi’s thought. In this respect, 
his works are not distinct from the kalam works of his predecessors. In another 
respect, however, a certain difference is observable. Many mutakallimiin before 
al-Razi’s time displayed an eagerness to stress, with a view to the philosophers, 
that God is the cause of the world in a specific way. This was most evident in al- 
Ghazali’s Tahdfut al-falasifa, who went to great lengths to stress choice and will 
as essential aspects of the notion of God as creator (while accusing the philos- 
ophers of depriving God of these and making Him an involuntary, necessary 
cause).”"8 The same is also true of mutakallimiin such as al-Malahimi (d. 536/ 
1141), who emphasised the difference between these two kinds of causes, and 
al-Baqillani (d. 402/1013), who included the notion of will in his proof of the cre- 
ator.’ 

Unlike his predecessors, it does not seem to be of major importance to al- 
Razi to make a point about the way in which God is creator in his proof of the 
creator. In the section on the affirmation of the creator in the Ishdra, al-Razi, 
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for instance, uses the terms “sdni‘,” “sabab,” and “mugqtadin’ interchangeably 
without further defining them or even indicating that they might be understood 
to denote different kinds of causes (as they did for certain early mutakallimiin, as 
seen in the previous chapters).””° The first time the distinction between a volun- 
tary agent and a necessary cause is made explicit is when al-Razi turns to the 
discussion of the hypostatic divine attributes. There, the idea of God’s being a 
necessary cause by virtue of His essence is rejected and made the basis of the 
affirmation of the hypostatic attribute of power.’”* Only much later in the 
Ishara do we encounter a section entitled “On the impossibility that He (Most- 
High!) causes essentially (mijib bi’l-dhat)”’” which contains a refutation proper 
of the philosophers’ position. 

In the Arba‘in, al-Razi also employs a host of terms to describe God in 
His role as creator, such as “sani‘,” “mw?aththir,” “mukhassis,” “murajjih,” and 
“muhdith,”’ but does not expound upon the concepts of a necessary cause 
(al-‘lla al-mijiba and miujib bi’l-dhat) and a powerful, choosing agent (qddir 
fail mukhtar) until his discussion of the first of God’s hypostatic attributes, 
that is, His being powerful.’” 

The many chapters in the Matalib concerned with the proof of the creator 
are no exception to this rule. Whether al-Razi makes use of the terms “ilah,” 
“fail,” or “sani‘,” he does not proceed to define them—except in two instances, 
it appears: one of them is his presentation of the method which reasons on the 
basis of the possibility of the attributes.’””° There he states, after having affirmed 
a cause (mu’aththir) for the world, that the mutakallimiin would continue asking 
whether this cause is a necessary cause due to the nature of the essence (mujib 
bi’l-dhat) or an agent endowed with choice (fa ‘il bi’l-ikhtiyar). The first option is 
of course rejected.””° The other instance is in an even later section entitled “On 
enumerating the proofs [of the creator] mentioned by different classes of peo- 
ple.”””” There he proposes to consider that “this world either has a creator or 
not [...]. Then we say: the creator of this world is either a choosing agent (fa‘il 
mukhtar) or not [...].””? Other than these two instances, it is once more only in his 
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discussion of the hypostatic divine attributes, and the attribute of power in par- 
ticular, that al-Razi objects to the notion of God’s being a necessary cause (mujib 
bi’l-dhat) and instead defends His being a choosing agent (fa ‘il mukhtdar).’”° 

It would certainly be wrong to conclude that to specify the way in which God 
is the world’s cause is not of importance for al-Razi since it does not play an es- 
sential role in the sections on the affirmation of the creator. After all, in the 
works of his considered in this chapter he does make the point in other sections 
that God is an agent endowed with will, power, and choice. Nevertheless, it 
seems justified to conclude that the focus of al-Razi’s proof for the creator has 
slightly shifted—away from what was a major concern for some of his predeces- 
sors, that is, to clarify the way in which God is cause and the diverse terminology 
that applies (and does not apply) to Him, to the more fundamental concern to 
establish that the world actually depends on another, namely God, for its exis- 
tence. 
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Let us end this book with a few concluding remarks. 

Throughout this book I argued that, contrary to the frequently articulated as- 
sumption in the secondary academic literature that medieval Islamic mutakal- 
limiin and faldsifa sought to prove that God exists, proofs for God’s existence 
are in fact absent from their works. In arguing this point, I referred to the objec- 
tive of the arguments found in the works of Islamic thinkers, that is, to the ques- 
tion of what their arguments are meant to prove. While classical kalam manuals 
and works of falsafa certainly contain a variety of arguments for the creator (and 
similar expressions), I argued that their authors did not intend or seek to prove 
that God exists. It is in this sense that arguments for God’s existence are absent 
from their works. In investigating the arguments and ideas put forward by some 
of the most influential thinkers in the classical Islamic tradition (influential not 
only in their own times, but also insofar as it is their works that became the fo- 
cus of existing studies), I showed that the discourse these thinkers were part of 
and shaped was a discourse first and foremost concerned with God’s role as cre- 
ator of the world. The discussions conducted by these thinkers pertaining to the 
questions about the temporal origination of the world and the affirmation that it 
depends on an originator had the objective of identifying God as the one to be 
credited with the creation of the world—or to put it differently: the objective of 
affirming the attribute “creator” for God. In pursuing this objective, Islamic 
thinkers took God’s very existence for granted and assumed Him to be part of 
reality from the outset of their proofs. 

Islamic thinkers formulated their proofs that God is to be described as the 
creator of the world with certain opponents in mind. Some of these opponents 
were perceived to be adherents of other faiths, others were found within the 
fold of Islam. For instance, the bigger part of al-Maturidi’s Kitab al-Tawhid was 
directed against adherents of dualist religions (al-thanawiyya) whose belief 
that the world was created by two eternal principles earned al-Maturidi’s disap- 
proval, for the Qur’an clearly states in numerous verses that {God is the Creator 
of all things} (i.e. Q. 39:62). The mutakallimiin also made it their task to refute the 
view they often ascribed to a rather ill-defined group called “al-dahriyya” that 
the world has always existed as it does now and does not depend on any creator 
for its existence. The proof of the creator was meant to expose the erroneous na- 
ture of their position as well. Upholding the world’s originatedness, as the mu- 
takallimiin did, was not a prerequisite for Ibn Sina’s own argument that the 
world depends for its existence on God. No matter the differences between mu- 
takallimiin and falasifa about whether the world has a beginning in time or is 
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eternal emanation, they shared the objective to establish God’s role as cause and 
creator of the world. 

The proof of the creator had, however, evidently the purpose not only of es- 
tablishing a causal link between God and the world, but also of establishing the 
way in which God is its cause. Al-Maturidi represents one of the earliest instan- 
ces of a mutakallim discussing the notion of God as cause. He displayed an ea- 
gerness to refute the notion of God as a necessary cause, bringing about the ex- 
istence of the world by the necessity of His nature (a position the mutakallimiin 
would habitually ascribe to the Islamic philosopher), and vigorously defended 
the notion of God as a creator who brings into existence by will and choice 
(this being the notion typically espoused by the mutakallimiin). 

Under the enormous influence of Ibn Sina’s philosophical ideas on the 
kalam tradition, al-Ghazali and al-Razi adopted certain terminology and con- 
cepts that were previously rejected by their predecessors as not apt to describe 
God in His role as creator. Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd, in turn, exemplified how 
the philosophers made use of the very same terminology employed by the muta- 
kallimin, while associating a different mode of creation and concept of God as 
creator with these terms. Ibn Sina, for his part, expressed a more or less subtle 
critique of the mutakallimin for their method of establishing God’s attribute of 
being creator based on the premise that the world has a first beginning for its 
existence. Had they considered his own superior method, they would have 
been able to grasp the true meaning of scripture’s account of creation and the 
way in which God is creator. 

The proof of God’s attribute “creator” was not an end in itself for Islamic 
thinkers. Rather, they made it the foundation of declaring God’s oneness and 
uniqueness (tawhid), one of Islam’s central tenets. God’s uniqueness for them 
meant precisely that all of creation is to be traced back to God’s creative activity. 
For some mutakallimin, such as al-Ash‘ani, this entailed that no entity other than 
God is to be called creator and described as exerting an influence (this coming 
down to the dispute between early Mu‘tazilis and Ash‘aris about human efficient 
causality). For others, such as al-Kindi, Ibn Sina, and al-Razi, it meant showing 
that all other entities in the cosmos that might also have some degree of causal 
efficacy are ultimately dependent on God, which makes Him unique in His role 
as creator. In any case, God’s attribute of creator had to be established by the 
proof of the creator. 

God’s tawhid was also seen by many mutakallimin to include the affirmation 
that God is completely different from the entities making up the world and cre- 
ation. Different thinkers had different notions of God’s uniqueness and differ- 
ence from creation, but they could all point to Qur’anic pronouncements such 
as that {There is nothing like Him} (i.e. Q. 42:11) in order to defend this idea. 
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Against the mujassima, at one end of the spectrum, one could maintain that God 
must be incorporeal for His creation is corporeal. Against the Isma‘ilis (often de- 
rogatorily called “al-mu‘attila,” i.e. those who divest God of His attributes), at 
the other end of the spectrum, one could hold that God has to be affirmed as 
“an existent” just like created existents, of course without running the danger 
of likening Him to creation (tashbih). One aspect all mutakallimiin agreed on, in- 
cluding the philosopher al-Kindi, was that the world has to be temporally origi- 
nated and God eternal so as to affirm His uniqueness. Ibn Sina of course rejected 
this dichotomy, but likewise insisted on God’s absolute otherness from the world 
and His tawhid by declaring Him necessarily existent by virtue of His essence (a 
concept which later mutakallimiin were keen to incorporate into their own ways 
of expressing God’s otherness). Regardless of the precise way in which God’s 
tawhid was conceived of, the crucial observation is that its affirmation was 
seen to depend on contrasting and comparing God with creation. For the muta- 
kallimun, this meant that the only method to affirm God’s uniqueness was on the 
basis of His attribute of creator—which the proof of the creator was meant to es- 
tablish. Even for Ibn Sina, knowledge of God’s uniqueness required affirming 
Him as the cause of all other things in existence (even though knowledge of 
God’s attributes depends on the consideration of the notion of necessary exis- 
tence alone). 

Finally, the reason many Islamic thinkers put such emphasis, first, on the 
proof of the creator and, secondly, on the affirmation of God’s uniqueness 
(two interrelated aspects) is that this is how they explained God’s sole deserved- 
ness of worship—arguably the most central tenet of Islam. This became clear as 
early as al-Qasim b. Ibrahim’s writing, and was most evident in al-Razi’s Tafsir 
where he made it explicit that the proof of the creator serves the purpose of de- 
fending monotheism, by highlighting God’s unique role as creator. 

In the context of the endeavour to establish God’s essence as unique and dif- 
ferent from all other beings, later mutakallimiin and faldsifa—such as Ibn Sina, 
al-Ghazali, Ibn Rushd, and al-Razi—began to speak of the proof of “God’s exis- 
tence.” (The roots of this, however, already go back to thinkers such as al- 
Qasim.) In adopting this terminology, the difference between God and creation 
came now to be expressed in terms of the difference between His kind of exis- 
tence and the kinds of existence characteristic of created reality. This develop- 
ment was surely due to the sweeping influence of Ibn Sina’s identification of met- 
aphysics’ subject matter as the existent qua existent and his speaking about God 
in terms of His necessary existence. It became apparent that these thinkers did 
not intend this expression to denote what it denotes in arguments for God’s ex- 
istence. Rather, their proof of “God’s existence” referred to the classification of 
God’s particular kind of existence. If God is unlike creation, His existence 
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must be transcendent and incorporeal. Or should it be the case that God is not to 
be described as an existent at all?, as some maintained. Further, what is the re- 
lation of God’s existence to His essential and hypostatic attributes? 

The present study of some of the earliest Islamic thinkers, such as al-Qasim 
b. Ibrahim and al-Kindi, as well as of their successors in later generations, up 
until Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, has shown that it is these problems that characterise 
the discourse in question. In discussing these questions, it became evident time 
and again that Islamic thinkers had a particular interest in confirming the teach- 
ings of scripture by means of reason. This endeavour to lend support to scripture 
was more than evident in al-Qasim’s thought. His Kitab al-Dalil al-kabir is almost 
entirely based on Qur’anic verses speaking about God in His role as creator. It is 
thus not surprising that al-Qasim, as one of the earliest proponents of kalam, 
adopted the Qur’anic reasoning that creation points to God’s being creator, so 
as to make possible the inference of the divine attributes and characteristics 
from the attributes and characteristics of creation. Other thinkers, too, went to 
great lengths to emphasise that their reason-based methods derive from the 
Qur’an itself. Ibn Rushd, for instance, stressed that his two methods to prove 
the creator are but the Qur’anic methods. Al-Razi similarly pointed out in his 
Tafsir (in a more explicit way than in his kalam works proper) that the kalam 
methods to prove the creator follow Qur’anic forms of argumentation—only, 
the mutakallimin spell out what the Qur’an indicates. Al-Kindi, Islam’s first phi- 
losopher, shared these concerns, making explicit reference to Qur’anic notions of 
God’s rule over the cosmos, but he very much drew on methods and ideas inher- 
ited from the Greek philosophical tradition. For example, his proof of God’s 
being described as creator did not require the premise of the world’s origin in 
time; instead he interpreted God’s role as creator in terms of His being the be- 
stower of oneness. 

Certain notions, which should come to underlie the arguments used by later 
theologians and philosophers in their proofs of the creator, can already be found 
in al-Qasim and other early Mu‘tazilis. This includes the notions of particularisa- 
tion (ikhtisds, takhsis) and change (taghayyur), which all have a Qur’anic prove- 
nance as well. The treatment of the proof of the creator on the part of later mu- 
takallimiin, starting with al-Maturidi, became more and more systematised. 
Unlike in al-Qasim’s work, their discussions are mainly based on rational argu- 
ments without a host of direct references to the Qur’an. Yet, the spirit of the 
Qur’an remains discernible, for example, in the arrangement of chapters (later 
also having been standardised) where the originatedness of the world is made 
the premise for the inference that God is its creator. (This is not to say that 
the Qur’an necessarily espouses the temporal origination of the world. It simply 
means that the Qur’an typically invokes creation as a sign of God as its maker.) 
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In the Introduction of this book I have emphasised that it might not be that 
surprising after all that the objective of the philosophical and theological argu- 
ments which are the focus of this study has been misconstrued in the secondary 
academic literature. This is so, as has become clear, since both the terminology 
employed in these arguments as well as the reasoning they follow is strikingly 
similar to arguments for God’s existence (in particular cosmological ones) 
known from the western philosophical tradition. The declared aim of Islamic 
thinkers to “prove the existence of the creator” and to put forwards “proofs 
that the world has a creator” seems to be a clear indication (at first glance, 
that is) that these arguments share the objective of cosmological arguments 
for God’s existence. This impression is even more reinforced when reading 
about the endeavour on the part of these thinkers to “affirm the existence of 
God” (mentioned above) or when al-Razi states that “every existent other than 
God points to the existence of God.””° 

It became clear how crucial it is to take into account the broader context in 
which the proofs of the creator appear, as well as to be cautious about the way in 
which Islamic thinkers used terminology (which might differ from the way we 
are familiar with), in order to gauge their intention and concerns. The importance 
of taking into account the broader context was particularly highlighted in al- 
Razi’s discussion of the methods to prove the creator in the Tafsir, as his expla- 
nations there indicate that their purpose is not to prove God’s very existence, 
but to underscore His unique attribute of being creator by tracing all of creation 
to Him. Other thinkers, too, in fact indicated in a rather explicit manner what 
their proof of the creator is meant to establish. Examples of this are al-Qasim 
b. Ibrahim, al-Kindi, and al-Maturidi who presented their proofs of the creator 
in the context of the objective to establish God’s rububiyya—a term once more 
referring to the description of God as creator and cause of all other existents. 

The central argument of this book then is that, in the secondary academic 
literature, a crucial distinction is not made when it comes to the proofs of the 
creator: this is the distinction between terms that refer to attributes of God 
and terms that refer to God Himself. The “proof of the creator” (or of the existence 
of the creator and similar expressions) meant for the mutakallimiin establishing 
God’s attribute “creator.” (Compare here the parallel with the “proof of the exis- 
tence of the powerful one” in al-Razi’s Tafsir.) Establishing an attribute for an en- 
tity is, however, different from proving the very existence of that entity. In seek- 
ing to show that God is to be described as “creator,” these thinkers took God to 
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be part of reality from the outset of their proofs and discussions, and they did 
not intend to show that reality comprises of more than just the entities making 
up this world. In the Islamic arguments for the creator, “creator” is not equiva- 
lent to “God” (or “God” a shorthand for “creator of the world”) as it often ap- 
pears in cosmological arguments for God’s existence. (Consider the examples 
of Thomas Aquinas and William Paley I discussed in the Introduction.) In cos- 
mological arguments for God’s existence, the proof that the world has a creator 
is then nothing else than the proof that God exists (fittingly expressed by Taneli 
Kukkonen as: “that we have a [...] maker [...] means that we have a God.”72"). I at- 
tempted to highlight the difference between the Islamic arguments for the crea- 
tor and cosmological arguments for God’s existence as they are known from, and 
classified in, the western philosophical tradition by the following example: argu- 
ments for God’s existence start off with the existence of the world or, say, 
100 “items” or “entities” constituting reality. Their objective is to introduce 
into reality the existence of a 101* item or entity, by reasoning to its existence 
on the basis of the need of the world for a creator. The Islamic arguments, in con- 
trast, always assume that reality comprises of 101 entities, and their concern lies 
with identifying one particular entity out of the 101 entities as “creator” of the 
remaining entities. It is this difference in assumptions and objectives that under- 
scores why to identify the objective of the Islamic arguments in question as to 
prove that God actually exists means misconstruing their objective. 

I want to lastly stress something I have pointed out at the beginning of this 
book: this study is solely concerned with investigating the way in which classical 
Islamic thinkers used their arguments for the creator and the objective they as- 
cribed to these arguments. This does then not imply that their arguments could 
not be made use of if one sought to presents an argument for God’s existence. 
After all, and as I have emphasised repeatedly, the structure and reasoning of 
the Islamic arguments in question and arguments for God’s existence (as defined 
in the western tradition and following Immanuel Kant’s classification) is strik- 
ingly similar. Yet, the important point remains that the question about the objec- 
tive for which an argument could be used is different from the question about the 
objective for which it was in fact used. 
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